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PREFACE. 


The first edition of IVofessor Albert (jranweclel's handl)ook on 
Buiidhistische Kunst in Indien appeared in 1893, and the iiope 
was expressed in the Journal oi the Royal Asiatic Society that I lie 
work might appear in English, as “ it ought to be in the hands ol all 
antiquarians in India.” Believing that so important a publication 
might, by a few additions, form a useful general guide to the 
Buddhist sculptures in the museums alike of India and Europe, 1 
have prepared the present edition. Miss A. C. (Eibson vt'ry kindly 
translated for me the first edition ; but by the time it was ready for 
the press, Prof. Griinwedel had begun his second edition ccjutaitiing 
extensive additions and altetations. This involved delay and a 
revision of the whole MS. Considerable additions have also been 
made to this translation, which have, partly at least, been indicated, 
and about fifty illustrations are added. 

The difficulties in interpreting the (jandhara Buddhist sculjgures 
arise chiefly from their fragmentary and unconiui ted condition. 
This has been lamentably increased by the ignorance or disregard 
of scientific methods on the part of the excavators ofthe.se remains. 
Monasteries and stupas were dug into and dt'inolished without 
regard to what might be learnt in the process by modern methods ; 
the more complete fragments only were saved, without note of their 
relative positions or any attempt to recover smaller portions artd 
chips by W'hich they might have l)t;en pieced together ; and tin- 
spoils W'ere sent to various museums, often without metition ol liie 
sites from which they emanated. They were ofbm furtlu^r scattered 
at the W'ill of excavators among different museums and private 
collections, and we cannot now place together the whole of the 
find from a single site, so as to compare the style,— and still le^s 
the order of the reliefs while, of the more carefully surveyed, 
such plans and sections as were made are defective, and without 
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explanatory descriptions. It is sincerely to be desired that, in 
future, the Government of India will prevent amateur excavations, 
and make sure that their excavators really know how such work 
ought to be executed. 

To the “ General- Verwaltung ” of the Royal Museum, Berlin, I 
am very deeply indebted for the use of the whole of the illustrations 
in the second edition, and to Professor Griinwedel himself for others 
from Globus {3 Feb. 1900); he has also kindly looked over the 
proofs : and for these favours I would respectfully tender grateful 
acknowledgments. 

To the Royal Institute of British Architects I am indebted for 
the use of illustrations 51, 55, 102, 103, and 104: and to .Mr.W. (iriggs 
for 35 blocks that bad been prepared for papers on the G 4 ndhara 
.sculptures in the 'Journal of htdian Art and Industry (Nos. 62, 
63, and 69), 

With this manual in his hand, it is hoped, the visitor to any 
collection of Buddhist sculptures w'ill find it no difficult task to 
understand their character and meaning. Much still remains to be 
added to our information ; but it is only when complete delineations 
of the sculptures in various- museums and private collections, on the 
Bar&hat fragments, and in the Ka«heri, Flura, and other Bauddha 
caves are made available, that we shall be abre to interpret more 
fully the iconography of Buddhism, 'lowards this object some 
real progress has recently been made by the Government of India 
having ordered the photographing in detail of the S^hcht reliefs 
and of the small collections of Gandhfira sculptures in the Bombay 
and Madras museums. 

jA.s. Burgess, 

Edinburgh, 

ist May, tQOt. 
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BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA. 


C H A P T K K I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T he artistic efforts of ancient India, specially of the early 
Huddhist period, are only slightly connected wHh the general 
history of art. From the very tirst two separate schools are met 
with : one of them, the older — (when the political history of the far 
East under the Persians had come to an end) — borrows Persian 
forms, and, indirectly, some Greek ones ; and confined as it is to 
India, subsequently becomes the basis of all that may be called 
Indian art — Ifuddhist as well as Brahmanical. The other, which 
originated in the extreme north-west of India, depends on the 
antique art which expired when the Roman empire had accom- 
plished its development of the Mediterranean nations; later it 
formed a basis for the hierarchicaj art of Central and Eastern Asia. 
No other reaction to the art of the West has occurred : the types 
developed on Indian soil are permanently found in the civilized world 
of India and Eastern Asia.' The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also continued 
the guiding principle in their art. In a critical examination of the 
monuments of ancient India, therefore, it is the antiquarian 
interest, connected with the history of religion and civilization, 
that is the most prominent. 

(he art of ancient India has always been a purely religious 
one ; its architecture as well as the sculpture, which has always 
been intimately connected therewith, was never and nowhere em- 
ployed for secular purposes. It owed its origin to the growth of a 
religion which has been called in Europe Buddhism from the 
honorary title of its founder — “the Buddha” — ‘the F.nlightencd 
one.’ 

The sculpture of ancient India, originarting as it did in religious 
tendencies and destined to serve religious j)urposes, could only 

* Conf. eflt>eciallv Kuki The nouree of Japanwe urt, Hanfci ZiiMibi. xii. 1, 

1897, 10-13. The fiffurative part of liralminn nri, so far as we .arc now acquainted 
with it, is bised essentially upon lluddliist element, s,— so moi;h so indeed that the 
i'^aiva fi}(ure8 urif^iuated at the same tune as the Northern Huddhist, .appear to hate 
fixed types, whilst the iconojrraphy of the Vi>«h«u cult enihruces chiefly Buddhist 
elements to which » different interpretation lias been given. Hut still more dependent 
on Buddhism are the representations of Jnitia art. Ilow far this theory may he modi- 
fied by the new excavations promised by Oldcwburg ( r»*foi nyJa Zametk », p. 369, and 
note 3) is for the future to decide. 
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follow its own immediate puipose in sacred representations: other- 
wise it was, and remained, simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture. In accordance with the Indian character, the 
sacred representations themselves were not so much the outset of 
the development as its end. According to the view of life prevailing 
among the Hindus, purely artistic execution never found scope in the 
existence of schools, but only in sporadic instances. The sacred 
figures themselves even came to be cmplv\ved again decoratively. 

Since the history of Indian civilization became better known in 
Europe, our previous ideas respecting the antiquity of Hindu art have 
been found to be very exaggerated. In fact, Indian art is the most 
modern of all Oriental artistic efforts. No important monument 
goes further back than the third century H.c. The period of its 
development comprises about a thousand years — from the third 
century U.C. to the sixth or .seventh century a.d In Asiatic 
countries, outside India, which subsequently embraced the doc- 
trines of Buddha, ecclesiastical art is developed on the basis of 
Indian types until the middle ages (13th to t4th century). Till 
then the sculptures arc executed in stone and frequently on a large 
scale, but gradually the Buddhist sculpture becomes a miniature 
manufacture in different materials — wood and clay in place of stone, 
and later, in metal casts — carried on as a trade. 

Indian art, as already mentioned, borrowed from two artistic 
schools, complete in themselves, but of very different characters — 
the ancient Oriental, introduced through the Achiemenides. and 
the Graico-Roman ; and the elements thus acquired it utilized for 
national themes. In its relation on one hand to the vague hybrid 
style of the Achaemenides whose influence, in the more ancient 
monumental groups of India, led to the introduction of certain 
Greek elements, the native Indian style, with its animated and 
powerful conceptions of nature, succeeded in preserving its inde- 
pendence and in developing itself up to a certain point. The 
introduction of early ideal types and the antique style of com- 
position, on the other hand, resulted in a rigid adherence to 
consecrated forms, that is, to a canon. 

Above all, stress must be laid on the fact that in comparison 
with the va.st extent of the country, the monuments are far from 
numerous, that great numbers of them have been destroyed through 
the indolence or by the .sheer Vandalism of men of other faiths, so 
that considerable monumental groups in good preservation, remain 
only where the districts subsequently became deserted and the 
monuments were consequently forgotten and so saved from direct 
destruction at the hand of man ; or where, as happened in Ceylon, 
the old religion remained and protected the monuments of olden 
times. It is therefore exceedingly difficult to represent a continuous 
development ; the individual monuments appear as independent 
groups, the connexion of which can be sketched only in a general 
way. Add to this the difficulty of datiftg the separate monuments, 
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dependent on chance discoveries of inscriptions dated in eras that 
are not always sufficiently defined, inferences from the form of 
alphabet used, etc. It is true that in this domain new and import- 
ant materials may any day be discovered. .‘\s concerns further the 
development of the artistic canon of the modern .schools of 
Buddhism — which, on account of their valuable tradition, affoid 
(as we shall see) a valuable source of information for the analysis of 
the subjects represented — as yet critical works thereon hartlly cxi>t. 

In India itself, Buddhism has been extinct for centuries rhe 
remains of the first golden age, under king A.\oka, have for the 
most part perished; single monumental groups— gigantic hea|)s of 
rubbish, still testify to the time when Central India wa.s quite 
covered with Buddhist buildings But in the traditional forms of 
the temples .still in existence outside India, we find highly imiroitant 
materials for an explanation of the old representations. Buddhist 
archaeology must therefore begin with the investigation of the 
modern pantheon, especially of the northern schools i r. of the 
religious forms of Tibet, China, and Japan, .so as to recognise the 
different artistic types, and trying to identify them with the ancient 
Indian. Combined with re.scarches into the history of the .sects 
and, above all, of the hierarchy, there must be a .separation of the 
different phases from one another, and the earliest forms must be 
looked for to a certain extent by eliminating later tlevelojiments. 

The solution of many dillicultics will be reached when the liistory 
of the different tj’pcs of Buddhas and Bodhis.iltvas, gr>ds and 
demons, &c., is traced. Unfortunately, however, the raw material 
required for this task has not yet, to any extent, been made access- 
ible But besides {uctures and .sculjHures there is a class of 
literature, belonging especially to the northern school, that is of 
great importance to Bauddha arclueology. I he modern precepts 
for the manufacture of representations of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
— containing the dimensions and arrangement of the figure with 
the ceremonial rites to he performed, even to the animating of the 
figure by means of a relic, the opening of the eyes, and so on,— ■ 
these, as well as the voluminous descriptions of the gods, found ;n 
the Tibetan Kanjur and especially in the I'an-jur,' witli data as to 

* Kuiijur — written in Tibetan : AKa-^ryur, the ''translated word of Diiddhn ” is the 
title of the canonical literature of Tiliet. In the Hoy al Librarv at licrlin i.x a hand- 
soinely executed MS. copy in lOS folios. Its richly decorated coveis cxlubil rejpn-- 
sent'itions of the ^ods executed in irold and gey colours; all are iianiod. It would be 
a meritorious and, for the history of tlie sects, an important task to eonipare Ihest* 
pictures with the contents of the voliime.s. The eornpansoii of lln* illusiratioiis of tlie 
Tibetan gods ( Pantheon drii Tuvlm Hunpinrha lliituhi. tlie tive liiindred jrods of Nar- 
tlwiig, i.c.) with the Buddka Piiulheoii of Nippon published by lltifftnaiin, as Wf*!! as 
with the Nepalese miniatures described by A. Foueher, would be anotluT ii.scful task. 
See Bur^fe.ss, Oandhdra Svnlpluren, sep. repr., p. 18, o- Jour, hid. Art, vol. VIll, 
p. 40. 'I'he Tanjur, Tib. ixTan-iryur, literally “ Tlie translated doctrine,” forms to 
some extent the ooiiimenl/irv to the Kanjur ; the edition at Berlin is in ‘Z'Ni vcluiiies 
(Nar-tliaii;' |*riiiting) and contains much materhl for the lii.story of ait. The Indian 
miniatures are of Course more valuable than the Tilietaii sources -and the Japane.se 
tradition, which has in many cases ret'iiiied the oldest forms, should not be overlooked. 
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the proportions of the figures, aureoles, attributes, &c., are author- 
ities on Buddhist iconography. To these, as yet, little attention 
has been paid, but their importance must not be underestimated. 
Just as little known are the manuals on sorcery — the SadhanamalS': 
they are important inasmuch as they prescribe for the exorcist the 
dress and attributes by which, according to the conceptions of the 
degenerate northern school, the Bodhisattva to be conjured may 
be propitiated : but these attributes arc always the same as those 
of the deity himself 

In the following investigation an attempt will be made to retrace 
this retrograde path and to determine some of the principal types, 
on the basis of the materials now accessible, and to analyse the 
component forms% For this reason — although the investigation 
only concerns ancient Indian art — we shall frequently have to go 
beyond India, especially with a view to determine the types; for 
I'ibetan and Japanese forms present highly interesting develop- 
ments of Indian models. As an aid to understanding the summary 
of the history of the Buddhist religion, the following chronological 
table* may be found useful. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

B.C.55S-529. Cyrus or Kurush of the Acluomenia!! dynapty took Babylon and 
founded the Persian Empire. 

557 Probable date of the birth of Siddliartha, or (lautama ^Sdkya Muni, 
the Buddha. 

528 Siddhilrtha became an ascetic; assumed Buddhahood. 

500 BX70RS CHRIST. 

521-485 Bareios Uystaspes (Daryaviish Vinlitaspa) king of Persia. 

514*488. Bimbis&ra or iSreiaiku, king of Mairadha. 

486-461. AjAtanitru or KAnika, son of BimbisAra, king of Magadtm. 

485-465. Xerxes (Khsh*ivilr.‘<ha}, king of Persia; Thennopylse, 480. 

478 VirAdhaka of Kosaia exterminated tiie >Akya clan. 

477 Pannirvdwa or death of NAkya Muni; and first Buddhist Council at 

Ilajugriha. 

400 BRFORS CHRIST. 

377 Second Buddhist (Council (?), said to h ive been held at Vai.fali in the 

10th year of Kala^oka. 

326 Alexander of Macedoii invaded India after conquering Persia and 

8ogdiana. 

321-280. Seleuko.^' Nikator, in the partition of Alexander's empire, obtained 
Babylon. Syria, and Persia: Porus and Taxiles were allowed to hold 
the Panjfib. 

315-291. ('handragupta ( Sand rakot ton) founded the Mourya dynasty in India. 
312 Era of the Seleukides, Oct. 1st, 

305 Seleukos invaded Baktria and India ; Megusthenes his ambassador. 

300 BBFORR CHRIST. 

291-263. Bindusara succo.s.sor of Chandrngupta: Beimakhos ambassador from 
Seleukos. 

263-221. A«oka, installed 259, third king of the Maurya dyna.'tty. 

256 Baktria revolted from Antiokhos Theos under Biodotos or Tlieodoios 
who founded the Orseco-Baktrian kingdom. 

250 oir. Arsakes founded the Parthian kingdom. 

242 Third Buddhist Council held at Pufaltpuira; and missionaries sent to 

Ceylon, Uandh&ra, Kashmir, Ac. 

^ This (Able is an extension of that given by Prof. Grunwedel in the HandlUck. 
pp. 165, 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


800 BXFOJUB CHRIST, oontinuad. 

220 Eulhyddmo# usurped Buktria and extended the Greek power in India 
and Tartary. 

205 Antiokhos 111, Magnus, formed a treaty with Sophagaseiios, an Indian 
prince. 

200 BXFORH CHRIST. 

180 Eukratides extended his power in the Panjab and Uaktria. 

178 The vV.uuga dynasty in India, founded by Pushyamitra, 

178 cir. The Andhiabhritya dynaKly founded in llie Dekhan. 

145 cir. Menander (or Milinda) of Sungah in the Panjab. 

140 cir. Probable date of Silhchi vcutew.ays. 

139 Mithridates of Parlhia overthrew the (irtt*co-Baktriaii kingdom. 

126 BaMria overrun by SkUhians 

110-86 cir. Du/Ma Gainaai rulijig in Cexion. 

100 BRFOHH CHRIST. 

65 Syria became a Roman provim'e. 

57 Sam vat era of Malwa and Western India, Sept. 18tli. 

45 cir. The Bauddh i doctrines first reduced to writing in ('eylon : the Dhar- 
maruchika schism. 

30 The Kushajia tribe of the 1 ueh-ti under Koxulo Kadphises subjugnten 

Kabul. 

BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

A. 1). 30 cir. Gotidophures or Gudaphara ruled west of the lndu.H or in Gandhum 
and the Kabul v:ilh \ . 

,, ,, (landhAra school of .s(‘ulpture began. 

67 Ming-ti, emperor ol c hina, re(*eived Buddhist missionaries. 

78 Kanishka the Kuslnn, king of North-Western India. 

100 AFTER CHRIST. 

100 cir. Buddhist Council at Jalandhara, presided over by Vasiiinitna. 

107 Indian embassy to Trajan. 

130 cir. Nalsik Buddhist c ives excavated. 

138 Indian embassy to Antoninus Pius. 

150-200 cir. N5gArjuna, founder of the M idhyamika sxstem, flourished, 

170 cir. Amaruvati ntdpa rail ; earlier caves at Kanheri excavated. 

200 AFTER CHRIST. 

226 Ardeshir-BAbegun of Parthiu founded the SAsanian dynnstj of Persia. 

260 Valerian defeated by Simpuc the SasAniun. 

264 Odenathus of Palmyra repulsed Slmpiir; period of Palmyrene greatest 

prosperity. 

270 Manes flourished ; Manichman heresy : he died 271. 

273 Defeat of /euobia and fall of Palmyra. 

800 AFTER CHRIST. 

319 Chandragupt'x I, of the Gupta dynasty crowned: Gupta epoch. 

360 Rei>u1se of the Romans by 8hapur 11 at Singura and Bez‘d>da; 

371 Sinpur II. renewed the war against Homo and was defeated : died 379, 

372 Buddhism introduced into Korea. 

400 AFTER CHRIST. 

399-4-1 1. Fah-hian, a Chinese Buddhist, travelled in India and Ceylon. 

401-414. Chandragupta U, Gupta king; inscriptions at Saflchi and Udiyagiri, 
420 Buddhighosi of Ceylon, translator of the AiWxakatku and author of 

the Vanuddhi Magga, 

422 War between Baht^m or VarahrAin of Persia and the emperor 

Theodosius. 

430 Kidara Siribi estsblislied the kingdom of the little Kushuns in Gan- 

dhrini, but they were expelled by the Epbthuliles or \S bite Huns, 
A.D. 470. 

463 Duta.sLMci, king of Cevlon erected an iimige of Mxitreya. 

472 Simlia, the Huddhist ’p:Uri:irch, put to death by Mihirakula of Sf.gola, 

who persecuted the Huddhisis in GandhAra, 

500 AFTER CHRIST. 

518 Sung-vnii, Chinese pilgrim, n*.sidfd iu Csidhkra. 

The Riiddhist 7Vr>»inX#<. lirsl roilected in Chinese by Wu-ti. 
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600 AFTXR 

520 cir. 
552 
578 
591 


600 AFTER 

im 

ooo 

625 cir. 


620-615. 

6:{2 

601 

602-651. 


639 

671 >695. 


CHRIST, continued. . , ji * 

Va8ub:ii»(iliii and Arya Ananj^a, Ihuldbi.^t t«‘acliers in (iandliara. 
HuddhisJii introduced into Japan from K4)rf‘a. 
irtdaini Dralniianical caves excavalcd . 

Rhnsrd Parviz restored to iho ilirone of Persia by the emperor 
Maurice. 

CHRIST. 

Ha rsiiavard liana of Th;'\nec\ar: epoch of liis era. 

Khnsrd overran Syria and took Damascus and Jerusalem, 614. 
Pulikesin II , the (Jhilukya kinu', received an embassy from KhusrA 
of Per.‘*ia. 

Himm Tiisnnvf, from (9iina, travelled and studied in India. 

Unddhism prop'ii'ated in Tibet under kin^ Sronir-itsan-.v>cum-po. 
(.‘ounc.d held at Kanyakubja under Harshavardhanji. 

Va/dij*ird, the la.st Susanian kini:, overthrown by the Musalmans, 651. 
Hud<lliism introduced into Siam. 

from China travelled in India and the Malay ar(diipela;^m. 


We may now attempt a very brief sketch of .ancient Indian 
history. 1 he civilization of the country is ascribed to the Arya 
race, a branch of the so-called Indo-iicrmanic family, which immi- 
grated into the peninsula from the north-west and, in part, at once 
overcame the peoples settled there, and, after two thousand years’ 
labour, compelled them, partly, to adopt their system of civilization. 
The Indian peninsula forms a world b\' it.sclf, who.se inhabitants, 
originally totally different, thus amalgamated into one whole, 
whilst in detail they represent all grades of social life from bar- 
barism of the rudest kind to the most refined hyperculture, 
h'.ntirely cut off from the outer world, this mighty laud sccm.s 
intended by nature to provide for its inhabitants a peculiar develop- 
ment with a sufficiently independent movement. hVom ‘north-west 
to north-east the peninsula is .sharply separated from North Asia 
by a mountainous range of prodigious height in the snow peaks of 
the Himalayas; only the Kabul pa.s.ses on the Kabul 'river afford 
free communication with the north-west. 'I'his is the old high rc.»ad 
by which the Aryans penetrated and which the conquerors of 
antiquity and of the Middle .^gcs also followed. 

On the north-west frontier several large rivers come down from 
the western regions of the Himalayas towards the south-we.st, and 
flow through a broad, hot. and storm-beaten plain. This is the 
land of the Five Rivers, the Fan jab, — the first land that the 
Arj'ans possessed thcmsclve.s of, when they conquered and pene- 
trated into India (cir. 2000 H.C.?;. while the Iranians, a people 
closely akin to thim, directed their course to the nearer East. 
Other mighty rivers of far greater volume than those of the I’anjab 
also flow from the llim.ilayas, but towards the cast. They tr<'iver.sc 
a vast, .sandy, low-lying plain which owes to them its tropical 
vegetation. This plain is Hindustan proper — the cradle of 
ancient Indian civilization which, following thence the course of 
the rivers, advanced to their mouths. In the period which followed, 
the Aryans by degrees became acquainted with the coasts of the 
j>eninsula of the 1 ) e k h a n (Sanskrit: Dakshinapatha — the path on 
the right), which lies to the .south of Hindustan, and they also made 
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their way gradually into its interior — a high plateau rising towards 
the south. Notwithstanding the enclosed position of the Peninsula, 
extraneous influences have not been wanting: indeed, they operated 
only the more decidedly and perceptibly, the rarer they were. 

To these foreign elements, which penetrated from the north- 
west, Indian art belongs in a very marked degree. The most 
important basis for the development of an independent art among 
any people lies in its religion. I'he gods of the Indian Aryans, 
when the race was still in the PanjSb, were personified nature 
forces of an unusually vague form. The old “ ritual -poems ” of this 
people, the Ri^ve^ia, gives us sufficient information as to this. The 
ever-recurring myth of the theft of the fertilizing Rain by 
malicious demons, which dre then killed by the gods i^devas), 
whereon the Rain is again set at liberty, and brings food, riches, 
and happiness, is, for example, ascribed to almost all the principal 
deities. The stolen Rain appears as “ treasures,” as “ cows," as 
*' Wet:” Milk or Water. The place whence the demons get these 
treasures is sometimes a bank of clouds, sometimes a mountain: in 
the language of these old poems, the words for clouds and moun- 
tains are confounded. In short, the world of gods merges into 
nature, so that the Vedic mythology, in common with other nature 
religions (^e.g. the German), has an elementary and quite unplastic 
character. The Vedic idea indeed goes further : each individual 
god, unrestricted by the control of another deity, appears when the 
.sacrificer calls upon him ; for the sacrificer each is the chief god, in 
full possession of all the divine attributes. Thus it is difficult to 
define the peculiarities of the .eparate divinities; a development 
into fi.xed characters does not belong to this early i)eriod. Hut it 
is important in the history of art that in the thundcr-.storm all the 
principal figures fight against the demons. One is specially promi- 
nent in the fWrt ; it is JTak ra (PAIi, Sakka), the god of thunder, 
and in the oldest Buddhist Sutras also, he is almost the only deity of 
clearly pronounced type. Arti.stic repre.sentations of the very hazy 
figures of Vedic mythology were clearly impossible. The {)recise 
reduction to rule of .the qualities, spheres of influence, and attributes 
of the Hindu gods, belongs only to the post-Buddhist period when, 
by the sanction of numerous popular cults, till then di.sdained, more 
defined figures appeared. 

In Vedic times sacred representations were not required. As the 
offering of saciific^ strengthened the god, — made Inm capable of 
granting the desires of the suppliant. — it was the principal thing. 
On the strengtli of this idea a laboriously developed .sacrificial 
ritual arose, which, when properly performed, could compel the 
god to the service of men. Of course, we meet with specimens of 
primitively artistic character: altars in the form of a Garu//a, 
&c., without being able to form a clear idea of the architecture and 
plastic art of that early perioil. For the rest, from the Vedic 
poems we learn little of pictorial art. Some passages certainly, in 
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quite- late poems may be regarded as speaking of idols, possibly 
belonging to domestic worship. 

In the primitive period, the spoked-wheel is referred to as the 
grandest kind of work of the Vedic Aryans. .\nd for primitive 
man, the construction of a spoked wheel does, indeed, betoken a 
vast stride forwards. In the the wheel (with its spokes, of 

which “none is the last’’) and its form are favourite similes, and 
often executed representations “ The much-lauded Indra.” (thus 
it says in the vii. 32, jo) ' 1 incline by means of the song, 

as a Cartwright bends the rim of a wheel made of good wood or 
(. 9 akra) “the lightning in his hand, rules over all men, as the rim 
of a wheel embraces the spokes” (Rij^^r'. i. 32, 35). It would carry 
us too far to follow out all the similes ; the wheel remains in the 
Indian civilised world of .iiitiquity, and even down to modern 
timc.s, as the symbol of occult power, the theme for grand poetical 
similes. The Huddhists took the wheel, as we shall see below, as 
one of the distinctive emblems of their religion. 

As for stone b u i 1 d i ti g s at that early age, we may at least 
suppose strong walls for defence and rough conical stone con- 
structions over the graves of kings, which latter custom has been 
inferred from a study of the stupa architecture to be discussed 
below. All buildings for secular ends were in wood, as they are in 
Indo-China and the eastern archipelago to the present day. 

It should be mentioned that, in the early period of Indian civiliz- 
ation, rich and really quite arti.stic gold ornamentation was every- 
where known 

Over-population, and perhaps also the crowding-in of other 
.Aryan races, forced a portion of the Aryans to leave the Ranjab 
and follow' the course of the rivers flowing eastwards. I he close 
of the Vedic period shows us confederations of peoples opposing 
each other and bands of Aryans pouring i»ito the valley of the 
Ganges, in the tropical climate of which a civilization is developed 
altogether different from that of the Vedic age in the Famjab. The 
races left behind in the Fanjab have no share in this new period of 
civilization ; from this time forward they go their own way, arc 
considered by the inliabitants of Hindustan as kingle.ss and ex- 
cluded (Arai/z/ra, the Adraistoi of the Greek-s), but retain their 
full fighting powers. 

The fifth century before Christ plays a decisive role in the history 
of the early peoples of the .so-called Indo-Germanic race. The 
three nations that first left their impress on the history of mankind 
as civilizing powers of the noblest kind, were the Indian A r y a n .s, 
the Iranians who hardly differed from them in dialect, and the 
Hellenes with their kindred races. We cannot here discuss the 
fundamentally different practical proofs of the national dispositions 
of these peoples; but it is important to mention that the essentially 
religiously and philosophically' disposed character of the Indian 
Atyans is met with again in the course of history among the 
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western peoples allied to them, and they derived from, them 
faculties which the Indian soil could not have brought to maturitj’ 
At the end of the sixth century the I’crsians and Mcdcs had laid 
the foundations of the first veritable empire of the ancient Orient — 
the empire of the A c h ai m e n i d c s , 1 ) a r i u s, the son of 

Hysta.spes, succeeded in recovering the conquest.s of the great 
Cyrus, and organizing them into a powerful state under Medo- 
Persian supremacy. With this the ancient history of the East 
closes its first period ; the Persians become the heirs of all the 
previous currents of civilization which, under their rule, merge 
into one. In the course of the fifth century Greek freedom is 
developed in the struggles with the kingdom of the .Achjemcnidcs, 
and at the same time Greek culture attains its apogee. Now about 
the time that Pythagoras tatight in Italy and before Socrates and 
Plato, Gautama Siddhartha the “Buddha,^’ the .sage of 
the S'akya race (S'akyamuni) was preaching deliverance from 
transmigration. The ethical precepts based on his teachings were 
the first among the religions of the world to spread beyond the 
bounds of the nation where they had birth. When the strict 
preservation 6f the national element among the peoples of antiqu'ty 
is considered, this fact is of distinctive importance. 

A glance at tlie map shows India as ihe heart of the old world; in 
fact, the ideas that emanated from India, the elements of culture 
matured there, liad been derived from outside, had been recast and 
transformed over and over again by an indescribably fertile imagina- 
tion, sometimes indeed w’orked up even to extravagance, and in all 
these stages given out again broadcast to the world. In the rise of 
Indian studies, India was looked on as “the cradle of mankind,” the 
“seat of primaeval wisdom this was a mistake. Still’in one’s zeal 
to reduce everything to proper proportions we must not go so far 
as either to ignore or to minimise the immense importance of Indian 
life in the history of human culture 

.Afterwards, the civilization of Athens became the foundation of 
all western culture ; the religion of Buddha is the first universal 
religion, at least, for all countries lying cast and north of India, — 
from the steppes of the .Mongols and the mountainous wildernesses 
of Tibet, through Japan and far into the Indian archipelago.' A 
century and a half after the Buddha’s death the Macedonian empire 
combined the states of Greece into a universal monarchy, which 
became the heir of the Achaemenides. The, Hellenes formed 

* It may be worth referrinj^ to Lucian Schermaun's critique of Oldenber^^s Buddha^ 
3rd ed. 1897, in the Deutuchen Literatur-Zeitvnqy Nr. 6, 1899, Ss. ]77ff. It is note- 
worthy that, in contruKt with the zeal shown in represeniin>< Buddha k i^yatem as a 
mere parrot-like imitation of the lirahmanicul, it nhould not have occurred to anyone 
that all Brahman philosophy works jtro domo — for the Brilhman caHte; and further 
that, amid the constant squabbles on purely religious questions, we forjifct the njeaninje 
of Buddhism in its bearinjk^ on the history of civilization, (('onf. Ehrc*nrei(ih in 
ZeitMchr,/, Ethnolojfie, 1897, V, 171). If Buddha were only an echo of the Brkhmans, 
whence bis success? Ue seems, however, to have been an uncommon personality ! 
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the western frontier of this powerful kingdom ; while on the east 
it was defined by the countries of north-western India first opened 
by Alexander the Great. 

It is important in the history of ancient Buddhist sculptures to 
remember the political relations which prevailed between the king- 
dom of the Achaemenides and N.W. India. Darius (old Persian 
Daryavaush),* son of Hystaspes, was the first king of the dynasty 
regarding whose territorial acquisitions and explorations in India 
we have trustworthy information. After this king, in great measure 
through struggles with cognate peoples, had restored the empire, 
of his famous ancestors and had prepared the way at least for its 
powerful organization, he attempted, as Herodotus says, “ to explore 
large parts of .Asia.” One of these undertakings was the search 
for the mouth of the Indus,* whither an expedition, under 
.Sky lax of Karyanda, was sent. In the later inscription.s'* of this 
monarch, the Hindus (Hidhu) and the GandhAras (GadAra) 
are mentioned among the subject peoples They are the tributary 
dwellers by the 1 ndus (.Sansk. Sindhu ; Old Pers. Hindhu), and 
the Aryan inhabitants of Kabul and that district, known in India 
as GandhAra, in Herodotus the Gandarioi. Under Xerxes, 
the son and successor of Darius, the Hindhu and (iandhara peoples 
belonging to the Arakhosian satrapy, still owed allegiance to the 
Persian king; Indian troops went lo Greece with the great army, 
wintered with Persians and Medes under Mardonios in Thessaly, 
and sustained with them the defeat of P 1 ataea.® Later they seem 
to have regained some of their independence ; stilt we know far 
too little about events in the east of the kingdom of the .Achaemen- 
ides to be able to pronounce any judgment. 

To return to India: in the fifth century H.C we find the Indian 
Aryans, who had made their way from the Panjab into the plain of 
the (ianges, divided into a number of kingdoms under HrAhman 
civilization. The most powerful of these states is the kingdom of 
Magadha; a rival state is that of Kojala, with its capital 
AVavasti (Pali: Savatthi) on the RApti, in what is now the NepAl 
Tarai. Pierce feuds raged between these States and the neigh- 
bouring principalities tributary to them ; the struggles against the 
original inhabitants had ceased long before. The system of caste 
is fully established. Side by side with ‘the richly developed court 
life of the numerous great and small principalities — large fortified 
places are described — a luxurious city-life appears ; trade flourishes; 
in the towns a Arigorous industrial activity prevails. Along with 

' ll'iwlinson's Herodolnx, vol. III., p. 544, and Jour. R. A*. Soc., vol. XI., j>. 185. 

* Herodotus, lik. iv. c. 44. 

* Utihiittun Inscrip. in Rawlinson’e Herodolu*, vol. II., p. 593, and J. H. A*. Soe., 
vol. X., p. 280; Ntikhsh-i- Rustam inscr., J. R. A. fior., vol. X., p. 291 ; nee also Ltnoen, 
ludUche AlterthumH, Ud. I., Sn. 503f> 

■* IlerodotiKs Ilk. iii,<:. 91 ; vii, c. (i6. 

* Herodotus, Uk. vii, <;. 05; viii, 113; ix, 31. 
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this is a frugal pe isaiit-class much left to itself — the real basis of 
Indian national life at all periods t>t Indian civilization. Relijrion 
is entirely in the hands of the Hrahn)ans ; a laboriously constructed 
sacrificial ritual has sprung from the ancient 1 ndian Natuie- 
worship. The Brahmans alone are in possession of this ritual, and 
through tUc sacred power of their .sa< litices they can put a l urb on 
the warrior nobles who are alwa\s at strife I'lu- forms of worship 
of the other castes, (‘specially of the common people, wert' quite 
left to tiiemselves. In this way a pojmlar worship which becomes 
gradually more i dined in proportion as the caste is higher, is everv- 
where found side by side with thi‘ official religion of the “ gods in 
human form,” ; c. the I>rAhmans. In the gn‘at sacrificial festivals 
of the princes the people participated at most as spectators ; the 
domestic rites, the Pujd, were a repetition on a smaller scale of the 
official ceremonies Id cry yillage had its sacred fig-tri'e which 
was suppos'd to be the abode of a god. to whom gifts (food, flowers, 
etc.) W(‘re brought [hal tkamviam kar). The whole structure of 
Indian life is [n‘rmeate<l by a deep religious character, which, with- 
out being c.dled fortli by exterior pressure, is the result of their 
condition. VViiilst in the luxiiiy of the cities a tend(‘ncy towards 
[lessimism mahcs itself fell, tlie people do not feel so much the 
need of an organised Nature-religion. The want of national 
feeling, the eneryating influence of the climate, the contrasts 
between ricli and poor, the exclusiveness of the State-worship, may 
have been the basis of this religious impulse. The caste system, 
which had lieen built up to keep the Aryan blood pure and to pre- 
vent intermarriages, was inimical to all true national fetding ; for 
tlie Indian, indeed, the caste sy.slem emliraced the whole world. 
One wlio had no caste was of no account, and thus was no worthy 
adversary. The contrasts between poor and rich liad a different 
effect in India from tiiat prodiued elsewhere. In a land where 
Nature provides everything, and ajiandful of rice suffices to sustain 
lite, the tendency is to shaki' off the worries of civilization “aitd to 
return to Nature itself. Hut the degrei; of civilization to which the 
nation had attained e\en in the BanjAb had penetrated so deeply, 
at least among the upper castes, that a relapse into barbarism was 
in consequence impossible. I bis return to the simple life which 
the tropical wilderness afforded was prescribed for the Brfihmans. 
We see them in their retreats occupied in solving the enigma of 
life and, if the answers tluyv found rightly seem pessimistic :o the 
European, it cannot be denied that the intense moral earnestness 
of the whole movement, which proceeded from the wi.sest heads in 
the nation, effected a magnificent development of the theorems 
themselves. The interrogations astound by their boldness, the 
answers by their inexorable logic. 

I he doctrine of the transmigration of souls — really only a 
further development of the caste system — held out the possibility of 
winning a better reincarnation. But the chief aim was how to 
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escape being reincarnated at all. Stated as briefly as possible, the 
concatenation of ideas was much as follows : The Nature-gods 
of ancient limes could be forced by means of rightly performed 
sacrilite to grant what was asked. In this way the attempt to 
conceive td the origin of the world as independent of the gods {i.e. 
without a re.jl creation) may be explained. I he VV’orld-.'^oul, that 
is, the H rah m a, is recognised as the fundamental substance from 
whicli all individual souls [dfman) emanate in order ulti- 
mately to return to it, after freeing themselves from any corporeal 
vestment. Now the union into which the individual soul, emanating 
from the fkahma, enters in its embodiment (the one being eternal 
like the other), brings it into bondage; for, through the embodiment, 
it becomes conscious of its own })ersonal individuality and begins 
to act : but every action tends to good or evil, reward or punish- 
ment, joy or sorrow. According to what these actions are, the 
soul, after its separation from the body, passes through heaven and 
hell, and when reward and punishment are there exhausted, it 
returns once more to a bodily existence, and, according to the sum 
of its previous actions, is born again as Brahman, god, human being 
of high or low caste, animal, plant, or mineral, to re-enter the cycle 
{sdnsara) of transmigration. Now in the choice of the means of 
escaping from this cycle to freedom and re-union with the All-Soul 
the schools differ. But the fundamental idea remains in all the 
ancient Indian forms of religion, and down to modern times. Not 
only, however, do the Brahmans give themselves up to these 
speculations in their schools; at kings’ courts these matters are 
discussed ; rich citizens take part in the movement, and, side by 
side with professional monks of the first rank, schools of monks 
and ascetics are developed, comj)osed of members of the other 
castes. The Br&hmans themselves, quite in the middle of the 
movement, were far from being, on principle, oj)ponents of new 
schools of philosophy. The opposition of these new sects to the 
official doctrines gradually became very marked and showed itself 
clearly in the fact that the heterodox disdained to quote examples 
and proofs for their theorems from the Vedic literature. In India, 
diametrically opposed religions have always treated each other 
with a tolerance which would be quite inconceivable in other 
lands. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the condition of things thus 
indicated was not calculated to promote the growth of a powerful 
national art. The efforts of ancient Indian civilization were con- 
fined to the domain of the intellectual ; their fundamental character 
was speculative, although their expression might point to aims of a 
religious and mystical, or philosophical and scientific character. 
Though a religio-mystical element may serve as a scanty foil 
for fully perfected or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical- 
scientific tendency, especially with the practical side which it had 
in ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art. 
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Deliverance from reincarnation was sought for in 
different ways ; different sects arose whicli did not, however, take 
up an attitude of conscious opposition to the Urahinan religion. 
The pressure from without, the heavy taxation, tlie bloody wars 
between the different states may have coml)ined to attract proselytes 
to the religious sects. Hut the fact that the founder of limldhism 
was himself a prince, refutes the idea that exterior pressure played 
the leading r6le. For even if the legends exaggerate, it ramiot be 
doubted that Buddha came of a powerful and opulent tamily • 

At the foot of the Himalayas to the north of Gorakhpur, (.)n the 
river Roliiwi {i.e. Kohan) a tributary of the Rapti, was the town 
and domain of Kapilavastu (Pali, Kapilavatthu)' which be- 
longed to the ..V a k y a family or clan. In' the sixth century n.c. 
this principality belonged to .Vuddhodana, and w-as at constant 
feud w'ith its next neighbours the Ko//ya (Pali, Koliya) clan, 
dwelling on the east of the Rohi«i. To the chief of Kapilavastu. 
who had wedde<l two sisters — M&ya and IVajApati. — there was 
born a son who received the name of Gautama SiddhAriha 
(Pall, Gotama Siddhattho).* The legends further relate how the 
child was recognised by the old BrAhman ascetic Asita as the 
coming Deliverer, and how the young prince surpassed all his 
companions of his own age in bodily strength and menial capacity. 
'I'o terminate peacefully the old feuds with the Ko/iya, the 
young prince was betrothed to the Ko/iya prim ess Y ajodharA. 
and maintained a brilliant court. 

Once, as he drives out, a god appears to him four times — as an 
infirm old man, as a sick man, as a corpse in a state of decom- 
position, and as an ascetic (freed from human wants). 'I'his sight 
and the explanations which Gautama receives from his coachman, 
Chha/ro^aka, raise in him the first thoughts of determination to 
renounce the world. After a son, K A h u 1 a, has been born to him 
he carries out his resolve. He parts from his sleeping wife, and 
flees from the well-guarded palace. 

A canonical text {^Avidureniddna) describes* the flight from the 
palace thus; “Gautama lays himself down upon a magnificent 
couch. Immediately his womcn-servanls. beautiful as goddesses, 
skilled in the dance, in song and in music, and decked with rich 

* The earliest traditions represent .Vuddlioiana aa only one of the i^reat and wealtliy 
landowners of the A'akya race, — not as a kmj^. Oldeiiber^’a /'(/e, llocy V tniiiai., pp. iwt, 
410 ; Ubys Ikivids, Uihherl Levi,, p. Copleaton, BtiddhUw, p. 20. A]>art fn*ni 
this, little that is certain is known about lliiddliaV family circunistaiicoN: e\eii ll.c 
name of his wife YujrodharA, *’ Uuhulas mother/* is reconstructed; eonf. Khys Ikivids, 
Bfiddhifniy p. 50. 

® Ituddh.Vs birthplace has now l)eeii found; see Oldenber^c, Life if Buddha, 
tninsl., pp. 02. 105, 415; Jour. 11, Ah, .SW., IHOH. p. 580; and the rriti;|iie nienlifiiti*d 
above Hide 1, p. 9; G. Ouliler, Auzeitfe fCk, Acad, IVitat, 1897. Ss. :tlOfr ; Kftta, 

lud,^ vol. V, p 1; and ronf. Or, BiUiutf,^ IJd. XI, 1, 1H98, S. Ot. Nrs. 1257-8; 2, 
8s. 2l8f., Nrs. tl20, 4119-52. &c. 

^ Siddhartha of llie liaiilanKi tfutra or priestly family. Hy caste he is iles(*ribi d as a 
pure Ksliatlrua. 

^ lUiys Davids* Buddkiist Birih ^forte»^ pp. 80-82. 
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Stnaments, ranged themselves in order and began to dance, sing, 
and play on their instruments to please him. But (j a u t a m a, 
whose mind was already turned away from the delights of the 
world, paid no heed to the dance and fell into a slumber. Then 
the women said ; ‘What shall we play, when he for whose pleasure 
we perform is gone to sleep?’ Then they laid aside their instru- 
ments where they had taken them up, and lay down. ' Only the 
lamps, fed with fragrant oil, continued to burn. 'I'hen Gautama 
awoke, and leaning on his arm on the couch, he saw the women 
lying sleeping after they had flung aside their instruments. .Spittle 
ran out ol the mouths of some, others were grinding their teeth, 
Others snoring, others again muttering in their sleep, or lying un- 
covered and with open mouths. This repulsive sight rendered him 
still more indifferent to the charms of sense. ‘ Oh, horrible ! dis- 
gusting!’ he cried, and thought seriously about adopting a life of 
solitude. Thereupon, with the words .‘This is the day of separation 
from the world,’ he rose from his couch and went to the door, 
calling his charioteer. Before fleeing with C h h a n n a, he thought. 
‘I will just look at* my son,’ and rising, he went towards the 
apartments occupied by KAhula’s mother and entereii her chamber. 
R&hula’s mother lay sleeping on a couch decked with flowers ; her 
right hand resting on the head of the child. Gautama remained 
standing on the threshold and looked at them : he thought if 
he removed his wire's band he would wakt; her, and that thus his 
movements would be impeded ; if he became Buddha he would 
come again and see his son ; then he left the palace.” 

With Chhanna he fled in the night to the river .\ n o m A or 
A navamS ; there he gave to the faithful coachman his weajjrons, 
his ornaments and his horse, exchanged clothes with a beggar, and, 
living on alms, hastened to RAjagr/ha, the capital of the kingdom 
of M a gad ha. In RAjagr/ha he studies BrAhman philosophy, 
but dissatisfied with this, he retires to the U r u v i 1 v A (PAli, 
UruvelA) forest, where the temple of B u d d h a-G ay A now stands. 
There he submits to the severest privations, till he sees the folly 
of attempting to obtain enlightenment by enfeebling the body. 
The legend proceeds to describe the mental struggles through 
which Gautama passed under the fig-tree at Gaya as a victory over 
creatures of a diabolical nature, wiiich M Ara, ‘‘the Kvil On<V’ the 
demon of passion, had sent against him. In a following chapter 
this struggle against MAra’s .seductions w'ill be more fully noticed. 

From the place where he obtained enlightenment, on the diamond 
throne (vajrdsana), under the “tree of knowledge” {bodhi- 
drumd). he hastened back to the w'orld to proclaim the way of 
salvation — victory over self and love towards all creatures.' First 
of all, he converts some merchants ; then BrAhmans and people of 
all ranks. From among those who w'ere willing to follow him as 
dirciples there arose by and by a body of monks {bhiksltbs), clad in 
yellow and shaven, who became the foundation for the later 
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monasticism. \ Christian travelh-r of the 131!) renturv, the 
Venetian Marco Polo, says of Huildha,' after narrating pretty 
correctly the story of his life : “ If Buddha had been a Chrfstian, he 
would have been a great saint of our Lord Jesus Christ, so good 
and pure was the life he led.” This is a signili< ant judgment at a 
time when religious tolerance was certaiidy not great. 

During the forty-five years which Buddha journeyed about' in 
Behdr, we see him vigorously supported by the royal courts ; 
and his followers increasing; still Buddha’s doctrines do not yet 
seem to have been received as a separate religion. In the year 
477 B.C. (probably), in the grove of the M a 1 1 a princes at 
Kujinara, he fell asleep, or as the ritual of his followers })uts 
it, he entered Nirvana. 

His funeral was solemnized with great pomp, and the relics were 
distributed among the princes and cities of the district Over 
these eight Stupas were erected,— -at Kajagr/ha, Vaijrali, 
K a p i 1 a V a s t u. A 1 1 a k a p j) a, K a m a g r a m a, \ e /// a d t p a, 
Lava, and Ku.rinArfi, besidis the shrines erected by I)ro«a 
and the Mauryas.'^ But though the piinces dl Magadh;» and Ko.vala 
(Audi)) may have taken a persona! interest in the Buddha, they 
did not adopt his doctrines as their private religion in supercession 
of the Brahman state-religion. It was only in later limes that a 
closer organization appeared among the numerous loilovvers of 
liuddha. After the death of the .Master, a council was held in the 
.Vataparwa (Pali, Sattapanni) cave ot the VaibhAra hill at 
Rajag/7''a, which was prepared for the meeting by king Ajata- 
.vatru of Magadha. I'lie task devolving upon tiiis council was to 
fix authoritatively the words of the Master gone into NirvA/za. 
About a century later there is said to have been a second council, 
hehl at V a i .v A I i to suppress the In-resies that had appeared in 
the con)munily ; but the fact of such a council is doubtful. 

In the hundred and thirty years between the second and third 
councils, there had been great political changes. Alexander 
the Great had invaded the PanjAb ; the Magadha slate (the 
Prachya, “Ka.sterns,” Greek, I’rasioi) had attained a <h)minating 
position ; the old dynasty had been overturned by an upstari, aiid 
C li a n d r a g u p t a ((ir. Sandrakotlos or .SandrakyptosJ had taken 
possession of the throne of Magadha. 

Neither Chandragupta nor his succ essor BindusAra adopted 
the Buddhist doctrines, the force and authority of which had already 
created for them an independent position .\.voka (itc. 264-22^) 
— in his inscri[)tions called Fiyadasi, — the third king of the new 
dynasty known as the Maury a (Pa' , Mora), was the lir.st patron 
of the religion, which he publicly acknowledged, lie was the 
founder of numerous monasteries {vihdras) a))d other ecclesiastical 

* YuleV Mnrvd Pufo, vol . II, 300. 

* Kern, Sfnnttai uf jj. 4(>; Uw1\hill, Lift of the pp. 145-147; 

Uhys Davids^ BuddhUl Suitas^ vol. XI, pp. 131-132. 
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buildings ; the sacred texts testify in extravagant -terms to the 
king's zeal for the faith. He is said to have had 84,030 stOpas 
erected in different parts of his wide realm ; and to have gifted his 
whole kingdom to Buddha’s followers several times, receiving it 
from them again. 

Hut the most striking witnesses to his zeal for Buddha’s doctrines 
are his edicts. These documents, which are unique among the 
inscriptions of antiquity, relate that Piyadasi, the king “beloved of 
the gods,” interested himself in the faith and its professors, that he 
endeavoured to establish the sacred tradition, that he had roads, 
wells, and hospitals made for the use of all living creatures. The 
only historical inscriptions of Western Asia which are akin to the 
Indian, both as regards the sense and the form, are those left by 
the Achjemenidcs, especially by Darius. The largest, and for our 
purpose the most valuable, is the inscription of Hagistan 
(Behistun). The simple language which expresses unreserved 
sincerity, the truly regal tone of the style, which avoids floridness, 
simply relates the facts', and docs not pass over the names of the 
leaders who fought the battles, — are significant of the noble charac- 
ter of him who founded anew the Persian empire. The punishment 
to which he condemns the rebels “because they have lied,” may be 
called humane compared with the barbarities of the Assyrians and 
other so-called civilized peoples. Now the inscriptions of .\ioka 
may have some connexion with those of the Acha;menides.‘ 'I'his 
appears most strikingly in the- form of the language itself. The 
idioms of the Persians and Indian Aryans w’ere, even until the days 
of the Acha*menides, nearly allied dialectically : It cannot have 
been very difficult for these peoples, to some extent, to understand 
each other <lirectly. The rOyal inscriptions of the Persians show 
us language still struggUng for expression; everything is still fresh 
and new. Hut .•\joka’s inscriptions, though differing somewhat 
dialectically from one another, show everywhere the same courtly 
style (closely allied to the Persian) which is to be ren arked 
especially in the formulating of the introductory sentences, the 
arrangement of the titles, -and so on. It was necessary to mention 
this fact, for it has a decided connection with other things which 
intimately concern us.* 

No important monument among those preserved in India is 
anterior to .the time of king Aroka. All that have been preserved 
show undoubted Persian influence- in their style. It has been 
declared, with reason, that stone-building on a large scale was 
first executed in India in Axoka's time; the criticisms of Indian 

* C»iif. Senart, Jour. Aoiat., 8in« wr. t. V. (1885) pp. 26911; or Imer. dt Pijfmdoti, 
t. 11, pp. 219ff. 

* Tiio A*oka edieta are found 0.11 roeka at Girnkr hi GujarUt; Shkhb&Egarbl in 
YuMtfrii, at Mkiiaaliri, at Kalat, at Dhauli in Oriam, Jau^ada in GAnjkm, and in Maiaur, 
—idau un pillin at Uetili, Allabfibad, UAdhia, )(&tUia, and KAiupdrva. 8ee EpigropHo 
Itidiea, vul. li, pp. 2 toff ; Arek. Sur. d. 'Amtudoatt, vol. 1, pp. 114ff, kt. 
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patriotism can alter nothing as to this fact* The Persian style, 
which the Achasmenides employed in their buildings at Susa and 
Persepolis, has inherited West Asian forms in its constructive 
as well as in its decorative features. This Persian style, which- 



1. Hall with Pkk.so-Ikdian Colitums, urpkkbkntino a 
Flouu in a Gkbat Palace ; Feoh the kiout jamb of the 
East oatewat at SanchI. 


shows many peculiarities, is unfortunately represented only by a 
few monuments upon which it is almost impossible to pronounce 
judgment. Hut undoubtedly its elements may again be recognised 
in the buildings of Ajoka’s day and of the older Indian style, 
dependent on that of Ajroka, as grafted upon the native wooden 
style. 

As chief elements, so far as the Buddhist sculptures are con- 
cerned, the following forms may be indicated : — 1 he Persian pillar 
with bell-shaped capital was adopted directly ; it was set up b)r 
itself as an inscription-pillar ; the famous iron pillar ofDehli 
is a later example. In sculptures it is seen not only in represent- 
ations of palace-halis,'*but also decoratively,— often to divide spaces, 
and with many interesting variants. The bell-capital frequently 
serves as a basis for one or more lions or elephants, or for a 
religious symbol {e.g. the wheel) when the pillar is considered as 
.standing alone. If the pillar is used as a support in a building, the 
bell-capital serves as base for an abacus on which, turned towards 

* FvrjjUitMoii, Afi'fmuloi/f/ in Itultttf |>p. 9, 13, lOff. j I%d. ubU Itatl, Atehit,, pp. '17-40. 
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the sides, winged figures of animals (winged horses, gazelles, 
goats, lions, or sitting elephants) are placed. This last form re- 
sembles the Persian “unicorn-pillar.” The appearance of the whole 
pillar in India, however, is rough and clumsy compared with 
Persian forms.' 

Orientalised animals play an important part in Buddhist art. All 
these hybrid creatures and winged figures — besides their purely 
decorative role — have been employed in representing the inferior 
mythical beings df the native mythology. Still it is uncommonly 
difficult, as will be explained more fully below, to find Indian names 
for these hybrid forms, in the formation and employment of 
which great inconstancy and some misconceptions are noticeable. 
It may be supposed that if the West Asian forms had not been 
preserved, this inconstancy in the shapes, this careful fashioning of 
extraordinary creatures of the imagination, to which names cannot 
be given, must point likewise to foreign influences. It is interesting 

that, even in Anoka’s time, 
alongside these purely hither 
Asian forms, some also ap- 
p<‘ared sporadically which can 
only be of (Ireek origin." The 
representation ol divine 
beings under purely human 
forms is a feature of native 
art that i^ opposed to these 
foreign influences on ancient 
I'.uddhist art ; and a marked 
contrast to the chim.'cras 
(Kinnaras) of West .\.sia is 
presented b\ the native animal 
world, which is not so fre- 
quently met with decorativcly, 
but leaves this role to the 
foreign forms. 

With exceptions we shall meet with in a later chapter, the wings 
of the Oriental animals arc mostly at rest and devoid of signifi- 

’ Conf. CuDninghani, Arch. Sur. hid. Kep., vol. V. ]iH. \!v, .\lvi, pp 1H7, 1K8; and 
intoresling capitals with such crc.alure*' in Burgess, .JrrA<fo/. Snr. Jf Jud ,\o\. IV, 
pp. 6, 12; and Cave Temples, pll <vi, xxiii, xevi. 

* The reader is reminded of tlie centaurs at Gayii; lirijcndnilul Mitri’s Ruddhn- 
OaifA, pi. xlv, fig. 12. t'entaurs are also found at a later d ite when tin* Gandliara 
influence appears more distinctly, and it is then impossible to prove whence they 
arose; Kpip. Ind., vol. II, p. 31t, pi. ii, fig. fi. The aprons that strike one arc doubt- 
less to be regarded as leave.Sj and have a notewortliy panillel in tlie relief in tlie British 
Museum, Jour. lud. Art /lud ludustrp, vol. VIII (1808), pi. xvii, 1, or sep. ed., 
pi. xy, 1, and p. Iti. The Jaiiia relief is nl»oa conipaiiion piece to ill. 23. East Asian 
tradition, which represents the Tiryagyonis as centaurs, proves that the huuniu-facc-d 
oxen on the Jaina relief indicate the centaurs as rapreseiitatioiis of the animal kingdom 
in the Safis&ra. 
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cance ;i the most remarkable are those in the lion j^roup of the 
applied plaques of the first and second architraves of the cast gate- 
way of the large stfipa at SAnchi, as will be shewn at the end 
of the second chapter. 

Along with representations of mythical plants, which may be 
traced to the Assyrian tree of life, and to which is attached a scries 
of symbols difficult to explain, appears the native plant-world. A 
detailed description of the dhanna .s3'mbols,* , which belong to 
the first type, would con- 


tribute little to the history 
of art : the second class is 
of more value. The Indian 
plant-world, notwithstand- 
ing simple and sometimes 
even rough modelling, is 
reproduced with astonish- 
ing fidelity to nature. A 
favourite subject is the 
1 o t u .s-f 1 o w c r {Pndiitii, 
Nelumhiuvi speciosutn ) , 
which is employed decor- 
atively and with great ta.stc 
if* the arrangement. Here 
and there West Asian 
(Kgyptianised) lotus flow- 
ers and palms have crept 
into designs of this cate- 
gory, which arc remarkable 
for the richness of their 
device (fig. 3). 'I'he broad 
disc of the full-blown flow cr 
is employed in all positions 
as a decoration and. ow'ing 
to its re.semblance to the 
wheel, is a favourite subject. 



In contra.st with As.syrian 

- . , 4.1 ^ ' LOTr» KroWFU FJiOM 

art, which cuts the orna- ounai siuk of tuk of the 

nient through, 'like wall- East oatkway or the oheat StOpa 
paper, where the w'all to be SanchI. 

decorated ends, the flower 

lying under the capital in fig 3 is turned upward.s. In spite of the 
predominantly picturesque character of the pattern, this preference 


* Ori}{in<Uly the wiiijrs were only externally ntt&ched synibolii of speed. (. onf. on lhi» 
point the notes in the FenUvhrifl fur Prof. 1 elfi, lieiUen. pp. 222 nnd 224, note "- A 
xroup of thene winx^^d creatures (horned lioiiH, the so^nlled kt-ltn, Ac.) have heeti iiiitli- 
fully preserved in the art of eastern Asia. The winRS are, however, represenUd i.s flames. 

> W. SimtHWii, Tk» Buddkiul Prauinij-Wkeel, liond. IKfKJ, p. 16, note 2 ; Goblet 
d’Alviolla, Warafiom de$ Sumlwlet, 1«»1, pp. 294ff; conf. also G. Buhler, Ap.y. lud., 


vol. 11, p. SIS, 


27513 
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for accommodation to the ornamental de.^i^n is noteworthy. The 
Hindu sculptor docs not care for purely geometrical designs, and 
so we frequently find creepers with a<;uatic bird.s, &c., which, on a 
smaller scale, fill in the spaces, and are rich and animated with fine 
observation of nature. The two outer sides of the east gateway at 
SAiichi are a good example of this. While on the left side the design 
is carried out as geometrically as is permitted in Indian art, the 
creeper on the right side is full of life. Birds flit about among the 
flowers ; and the plant itself grows from the jaws of a sea-monster. 
The part which flowers play in later I’uddhi.st art is an important 
one, yet the finest motifs belong tc> this older period ; flowering 
creepers hung up in holy places may liavc provided the models. In 
the main it may be said that the.se plants, represented in simple 
lines, with the native animals that animate them — both of which 
have received purely native modelling — mostly surpass what the 
celebrated Greek art was able to command: they rest upon a faith- 
ful observation of nature. 

The ancient- Buddhist monuments may be divided into five 
group.s, according to their object : — ‘ 

1. Stambhas (Piili, Thamhhas\ HindfistAni, /.Ju), pillars on 
whose capital a religious symbol, as the Wheel or d harm a -symbol, 
is repre.sented, usually on a group of lions or elephants. They were 
probably always erected in connexion with V ihAras or Chaityas, 
and served for inscriptions. Some of the finest Buddhist LA/s were 
erected by Aioka and bear his edicts. When the capital was sur- 
mounted by a lion, the pillar was called a .Siwhastambha (PAli. 
Sihatthambo). Compare the copy on the small middle pillars (be- 
tween the architraves) of the cast gateway at SAnchi (fig. 36). 

2. Stupa (Pali, Thupo: Anglo-Indian “tope”) applies to any 
mound, as a funeral pile or tumulus; and hence to domical .struc- 
tures over sacred relics of Buddha or other .Sthavira or saint, or as 
memorials on spots con.secrated by some remarkable event in 
Buddha’s life. When they preserved relics, the shrine in which 
these were kept was the 1) h A t u g a r b h a (PAli, Dhdtugabbho ; 
Singhalese, Dds^aba: Japanese, To) \ and as most Stupas were 
erected over relics (d/idti/), the whole structure came to be called a 
DcAgaba. A stfipa consists of a circular or .square ba.se support- 
ing a dome {garbha], <>n which stands a square block or neck 
{gala) representing a bo.x to hold a relic, crowned by a capital 
consisting of a number of flat tiles. Above this is the umbrella or 
spire {chddamarx'i-, — Burmese, hti) — single or with .several roofs 
usually three, ove? one another. 

3. Chaityas (PAli, Chetiya). Like Stfipa, the word Chaitya* is 
applied to a monument or cenotaph, and in a secondary sense to a 
temple or shrine containing ^Chaitya or Dhdtugarbha. 'Chaityas 

* Coof. FerjjusRon, «*</ iV*/. ‘ArckKreturr, p. 30. 

• In NopftJ iii«l Tibet (ch«ityn=-Tib. mChod.rten, proiioniiced (’hhor ten) the word 
i« iiHcd ill the iieiuie of 8tap.i (dlifitugerbha—Tib. wl)uii,rteii). Coiif.. Uiirt'CM, Cavr 
Templet, p. 174, 
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or D 4 gab as are an essential feature of temples or chapels con- 
structed for purposes of worship, there being a passage round 
theChaitya for circumambulation {pradakshinaya),?iX\A from these 
such temples have received their appellation. The name of Chaitya, 
however, applies not only to sanctuaries, but to sacred trees, holy 
spots, or other religious monuments.' 

4 . Vihdras were monasteries for the accommodation of monks 
living together in communities, and were mostly, if not always, 
connected with C h a i t y a s. 

5 . Ornamental Rails (suchaka) were mostly employed as 
the enclosures of stdpas, or to surround a terrace on which stood a 
sacred tree, &c. The stone railings are among the most important 
monuments in the representation of Indian sculpture, as most of 
them are ornamented with reliefs on the upright shafts and 
transoms (suchi) or cross-bars. In some places great stone gates 
(tora;ras) are connected with the railings. These gates — the best 
preserved are those at S4nchi — ^are mostly richly adorned with 
sculptured scenes. They show the stereotyped wooden style not 
only in the decoration but also in the form of the building. They 
seem to have been introduced into farther Asia very early ; at any 
rate the well-known Chinese pai~lus and the Japanese tori-is are 
to be connected with these ancient tor anas. Originally they 
were, no douBt, somewhat like our triumphal arches." 



4. REPKBBIKTATipH OF A St6fa : 0008 AND MEN BBFOBB IT. 
From the east t^teway of the great atiipa at S&fioht. 


Now the monuments, the sculptures of which show the principal 
phases of ancient Indian art, are divided into two large groups. 
The older, and properly Indian group, in which Persian influence 

* CoQf. Jo*r. At. Soe. Bttg. vol. VII, p, 1001. 

*Fergu8soo Mid Burgew, Cavt TtmpUt, pp. 171-177; Ooblet d'AlTielU, Ct fut 
I hide doit d lo Oriee, pp. 44^ 
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appears, begins in A.voka’s time ; to it belong the nionuments in 
1 ndia proper ; lA/s at D e h 1 i, 1' i r h u t, S a n k i s a, S ft n c h !, etc.; 
chaitya-caves and vihftras in U i h ft r. at N ft s i k, A ja «/ft, E 1 u r a, 
Kftrlc, Kft«h6ri, Bhftjft. B^f/sft. Dhamnftr at Udayagiri 
near Ka/ak, Bftgh, etc.; stftpas of M ft n i k y a 1 a, S ar n ft t h, 
Sanchi, and Amarftvati; stone railings with gates at Barfthat 
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(Bharhut or Bharaut), Mathura, Gayft, S ft n c h t, and Amarft- 
vati. The second group, the so-called Graeco-Buddhist, or rather, 
as Fei^usson first called it, that of the Gandhftra monasteries, 
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embraces the numerous remains of the monasteries of JamAl- 
garhi, Takht-i- BAhi. ShAhd^hri, Sanghao, Natthu 
in YftsufzAi, and at LoriyAn Tangai and other localities in 
the SwAt territory. ' An older branch perhaps precedes it, — the 
Indo-Hellenic school. Smith styles it, — which is represented chiefly 
by sculptures from M at h u r A. 

While in the older Indian group the native element forms the 
grqundwork, and so is developed farther on the soil of India, the 
GandhAra school presents strange antique forms. Later it influences 
Indian art. but, from geographical and other reasons which con- 
tributed also to the splitting of Buddhism into two schools, it 
remains isolated and is thenceforward most permanent in the 
ecclesiastical art of the northern or M ah Ay Ana school. 

Among the oldest sculptures of India are perhaps those Of the 
caves of Udayagiri in the Puri district of Ori.ssa. The most 
interesting are in the two-.storeyed RAj-RAni or RAni-ka 
N A r ca,ves. These remarkable reliefs show an uncommonly 
animated style, little influenced by foreign elements. ‘ They form, 
so to speak, the primitive basis from which issued the purified and 
refined forms of later times. 

In general, the ruins of the richly ornamented stone-railing and 
of the gates of the stApa at BarAhat (Bharhut), which has 
now all but completely vanished from the spot, show on their 
reliefs the same style as the sculptures of the SAnchi gates de- 
scribed below, though they are somewhat harsh in form ; this is 
most apparent where women are represented. 'J'he distorted 
exaggerations of the female figures, and the fondne.ss for the nude 
are seen on the SAnchi* reliefs ; in BarAhat scarcely anything of 
this is to be remarked. The sculptures of BarAhat arc of special 
value, inasmuch as all the representations are accompanied by 
inscriptions, and so can easily be explained. Most of the pillars 
from the south and east gateways and the connecting rail were 
removed to the India Museum in Calcutta, and only a few frag- 
ments left in situ. fhe ruins which, when found, had been 
terribly destroyed, date from about the first half of the .second 
century B c.* 

The sculpture of the earlier stone-railing at GayA (Buddha- 
gavA) are somewhat later than tho.se at BarAhat, and are no doubt 
to be traced back to Aroka. In ancient times it enclosed a terrace, 
on which the bod hi- tree — the fig-tree under which Gautama 
obtained enlightenment — stood, apparently in a sort of chapel. 
The temple at GayA is of much later date-: it wa.s built by 
Amaradeva in the fifth century a. D., restored by the Burmese 

^ Fortnuson, Arehctblo^ti i» India, p, 42 ; Cave Templet, pp. 77-86, 94. * 

* Fergiuioo, Ind. and Eatt. Architeeture, pp. 85-91 ; Cunninj?ham, Bharhut Stdpa 
(1879) ; Le Bon, Monum. de I’lnde, pp. 52-55. Bharhut liea to the 8 . 8 . W, of Alla- 
hftbM, about 200 miles E.N.E. from S&fichi, and 160 W. 8 ,W. from Bantm, near to 
the rulwajr. The remains of the stdpa there were reported to Gen. Cunningham by 
a natiee in 1873, and excavated by him in Feb. 1874. 
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in 1306-9, and again, it lately underwent a renovation at the hands 
of the Bengal Government, that must be regretted. Some fine 
panels from the old Aioka railing seem to have found their way 
to the Berlin Museum. 



6. Plan and restokrd Elevation op the orkat StCpa 

AT SANOHt. 


At Sificht, or SAncht-KSn&ke</a, about twenty miles 
N.E. of the capital of BhopM, and S.W. from B h i 1 s A. the ancient 
V i d i s a, there was a group of ancient stCipas and other religious 
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buildings. Till about 1820 the largest and second stupas, with a 
third, w'cre still entire. The place was fiist seen by C olonel Taylor 
and then by Captain E. h'ell and Dr. Yeld in 1818 . Soon after, 
Mr. II. Maddock got permis.sion from the native government to 
dig into the stupas, and by December 1822, Captain Johnson, the 
Agent’s assistant, had opened the laigcst to its foundations 1 his 
carelessly conducted search for .supjKxscd treasure ilid immense 
damage to the structure of three stilpas and hastened the dilapi- 
dation of their enclosures, while no di.scovery compensated in any 
w'ay for the destruction. I hey were again further openetl uj) by 
Major A. Cunningham and Capt. F. C. Maisey in 1851, when 
several relic caskets were found ' 

'I'he largest s tit pa is surrounded by a massive stone railing; 
access to the space inside the railing is afforded b)' four lofty gate- 
ways of fine grained sandstone facing the four points of the 
compass. I'his stQpa is a ma.ssive, soliil brick and stone building 
of 121 feet in diameter and about 53 1 feet high , the dome ri.ses from 
a plinth 14 feet high, standing out 5 J feet from its circumference. 
On the top of the building was a terrace 34 feet in diameter, en- 
clo.sed by a stone-railing (cf plan and sketch, fig. (>). 1 he a.scent 

to the ramp which surrounds the building was reached by a double 
stair on the south side. I he whole structure is surrounded by a 
massive colonnade measuring 144 feet from west to east and 
151 feet from north to south. In this way the sj^ace on the south 
side of the terrace, where the ste[)s are, is broader. The encircling 
rail shows numerous in.scri{)tions, but no sculi)ture on the frieze or 
coping. On the other hand, the jigured work rif the four great 
gateways is particularly rich. 

At the instigation of Mr. Fergusson,’'' a cast of the eastern 
gateway was made in 1869 and copies of it are in the Museums 
of Science and Art at Kensington, ICdinburgh and Dublin, in 
the Royal Mu.seurn at lierlin, at Paris, &c. 

The inscriptions on the railings of both the two existing stupas 
are short but very numerous. I ’nfortunatcly, they contain scarcely 
any indication by help of which a date might be inferred, liut the 
great majority of them are in the form of alphabet which goes 
back to the time of Aioka (li.C. 250) and which had altered for 
some time before the Christian cra.^ It seems most probable then 

* Jour. A. S. Ben., vol. III, |)p. 488-494; vol. IV, p. 712; ulsri vol. VI, pp. 451ff; 
vol. XVI, pp. 744ff ; Cunningham, Bhiha Topex, jiji. x, J8:i, 2C9f 27.*), 285f. ; Fer- 
^sson. Tree and ISerp. Wor. p. 91) ; I'irluresque Ilfuxt. of Anc. Ardnt. pjt. 21, 22; 
Ind. and Jia»t. Arch. pp. (30-75, 92-99; and Mai.ney, Srhichi ami itx Hemmux. 

* The first half cf Fergusson’s Tree and Herpent Wor.\hip (1808, 2<1 td 1873) was 
devoted to the illustration of the Si\«<‘hi Toi)e.s or Stilp is, from the drawings of (.’olonel 
Maisey, and a few photographs. A complete photographu! reprosentati<in of all the 
sculptures is reijuired adequately to illustrate the monumetit. 

* EpigrapMa Indira, vol. II,*pp. 88, 89. An inscription on the representation of a 
atfipa on the south gateway, mentioiw that the block “ was the gift of Aniinda, the sou 
of VasishtAa, in the reign of Xrt iVatakarni.” Among the Andhra kings there were 
several bearing this name, one of whom seems to have ruled over the llakhaii about 
160 B.c. 
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that the gateways were erected in the second century before the 
Christian era. Stress may also be laid on the fact that the south 
gate, to judge from the style, is apparently the oldest. For different 
reasons it is probable that it was A joka who erected the stOpa. 
The Singhalese chronicle, the Mahdvansa. relates that Ajoka, when 
he was sent by his father as regent to Ujjayini (Ujjain), made a 
stay of some time at Chetiyagiri or Vessanagara ( Bes- 
nagar near BhilsA) There he married the daughter of a prince, 
and had by her two sons, U j j e n i y a and M a h i n d a. and after- 
wards a daughter, Sanghamittei. i'he two last took orders, 
and at the behest of their royal father went to Ceylon at the 
invitation of King T i s s a, to take thither a shoot of the sacred 
bodhi-tree and to spread Buddhism in the island. Before their 
departure for Ceylon they were received by the princess their 
mother, who visited them at Chetiyagiri, in a hall built by 
herselt. Now before the south gate there stood a La/ (with lion 
capital), of which a fragment still remains, bearing part of an 
inscription — apparently of an edict of Aroka,* — from which it 
follows that the erection of the great st6pa belongs to A.yoka’s time, 
about 250 B.c. ; the commencement of the rail followed very soon 
after ; and the erection of the south, gateway, about or before 1 50 
B.C. According to their probable age, the gateways stand in the 
following order — the southern, the northern, the eastern, the western. 
As the reliefs of the gateways exhibit the most extensive monu- 
ment of older Buddhist sculpture, and in general represent the 
Aioka style, the character of this style will be described’in more 
detail in the following chapter. For the reliefs of the east gate see 
the end of Chapter il. 

The great Stdpa of AmarAvati, on the right or south 
bank of the lower Kr/sh«a river, about twenty miles above BejwA//cl, 
was first heard of by Colonel Colin Mackenzie in 1797. It was 
tVen being removed by the local chief to be used for bjuilding 
purposes. Mackenzie paid a prolonged visit to it in 1816 and 
again in the end of 1819, and made many careful drawings from 
the slabs of the railing and of those that had been round the base 
of the stOpa. Many sculptures had then been destroyed, but a few 
were secured by Mackenzie and sent to Madras and Calcutta. 
Further excavations were made in 1845 by Sir W. Elliott, and the 
sculptures recovered are now in the British Museum. The Madras 
Government excavated the whole area in 1881, and a large number 
of the sculptures then recovered were sent to the Madras Museum. 

The AmarAvatt stApa appears to have been deserted in 
the seventh century, when Hiwen Tsiang visited the district. The 
short inscriptions found range over a considerable period, and there 
were evidently enlargements and reconstructions ; but the discovery 
of an epigraph of Pu/umAy i — an Andhra king of the second 
century A.D., and the reported association of NAgArjuna’s name 

» Sfig, lid., Tol. II, p. 867. 
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with the creation of the rail, combined with other indications, point 
to the second century a. I), as the period when most of the 
sculptures were executed and the work completed. It is due to 
Fergusson’s ingenuity that the railing, adorned with richly com- 
posed reliefs, of which the pieces were completely dissevered, has 
been so far reconstructed that we have a piciure of the whole ‘ 

The Amaravati railing thus belongs apparently to the second 
century a.D. ; the stupa it.self was older. 'I'he style of the sculpture 
on the railings had its origin in that of the A.soka period, but it has 
an entirely new kind of formation. I he ty})es are all closely pre- 
served ; but in the representation of the single figures, as in the 
composition, other laws prevailed. It will suffice, however, to 
indicate "below some striking })oinls in which the style of this older 
period — as Fergusson was the first to show— exerted an influence 
upon the reliefs of A m a r A v a 1 1 As to the further development 
of the elements which Ainaravaii has in common with SAhchi, 
and so on, it will suffice to notice that a certain coquettish elegance, 
an over-luxuriance of the compositions, is the characteristic feature, 
(cf. illus. 8, 20, &c.). 

fhe paintings of the cave-temples of A j a « / a, N.N.W. of 
the town of the same name in the Indhyadri liill.s which 
form the boundary between the Dekhan and Khandesh, do not fall 
quite within the scope of this book, and the reader is referred 
therefore to the literary works indicated in the bibliography for 
what concerns the history of tne discovery as well as the artistic 
character of these specimens of ancient Indian paintings, so im- 
portant to Indian archa;ology. Fergu.sson conjectured that, besides 
the GandhAra school of sculpture, an early school of 
painting existed in Gandhara: how far what is established 
in the third chapter as to the survival of GandhAra types in the 
ecclesiastical paintings of Tibet, China and Japan, is calculated to 
support this undoubtedly correct conjecture of Fergusson, will no 
doubt be seen when our knowledge of the latter has been assured. 
Now the frescoes of Aja«/a and HAgh are also connected 
with these ancient ecclesiastical paintings animated by antique 
elements. It is only necessary to refer occasionally to an Aja«/a 
representation where it seems of value for the history of a type. 
The uncommon beauty and grace of these pictures, — the sad 
fate of which 1 need not dwell on here, — was made evident by the 
outline drawings which Dr. J. IJurgess incor|x>rated in his account 
of the pictures (Bombay, 1879). I he recent splendid publication 
of the A ja«/A pictures by Mr. Griffiths has made them access- 
ible in a worthy form. 

^ The materials acquired have been utiliised in the second half of Ferfi^usBonV Tree 
and Serpent Worship and in the volume of the Archajological Survey of S. India on 
the Amaruvait and Japgayyapeta Stinpae, 
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C H A r T K R I I. 

THE EARLY INDIAN STYLE.^ 

The form of art which was, and remained, national in India, and 
which constantly influenced the stone-architecture was wood- 
carving. The stone gates at Sanchi, for example, are copied 
from wooden ones, which perhaps originally stood there; ; the 
general construction as well as the detail show this most clearly. 
The same stylistic features of the gates are met with, on a smaller 
scale, also in the throne-seats in reliefs of a still- earlier 
period. Thus, among other things, some examples of thrones 
with backs are preserved on the reliefs of the stone railings of 
Amar&vati, which represent the old Aryan native style in a quite 
distinctive manner. It is astonishing how intimately related these 
forms are to those of the Middle Ages, especially those of the 
north (conf. figs. 7, 8). The transoms of the broad low support are 
worked at the ends so as to project, and the ends themselves are 
ornamented with fantastic animals’ heads (he^ds of dragons). On 
the relief from Amarivatt (shown in fig. 31) the Torana appears to 
be treated similarly — so far as the architrave is concerned — but the 
representations^are not quite distinct enough. The interstices are 
adorned with reliefs and little round figures. The West Asian 
animal forms that are here introduced will be treated' more in 
detail below (conf. figs. 28 and 29). 

. ‘ As the examples of this style are all within the limits of India proper, I prefer 
this term to “ perso-lndian ” employed by Prof. Grilnwedel.— J .B. ’ 
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At the present day wood-carvinj^ is still preserved in rustic 
forms — the characteristic feature of the national life of ancient 
India, as of the life of modern times, bein-^ the peasant class — 
although these purely archaic forms, reminding one of (ierman 
compositions of the Middle Ages, have been lost. A.s in ancient 
Buddhist sculpture, the carveal-wood slj lc reappeared in India at a 



8. Tiihone scppoBTiNd A sMAi.i. StOpa, wohsiupped by Nagab. 
Oil a slab fnnii Amaravnt i, Ferjrn-<t-on, Ti re and Serp. Wor., pi. Ixii. 


later period in the sacred buildings of the Jains under the Chalukya 
rulers of the Middle Aijes. I hesc buildinjjs were executed in 
stone (white marble), and the fine laccdike interwoven work that 
forms the decoration of the bnildinj^s on Mount Ab^ other 

Jaina temples in Western India had then its orif^in. How these 
Jaina buildinijs, in turn, — with the omission of the figure elements 
became the models for the trellis and stone filigree v. ork of the 
Muhammadans in their buildings at AhmadfibAd ^and elsewhere 
belongs to a different chapter of Indian art. We see then, that 
early Indian sculptui^e had an auxiliary in an ancient, indigenous^ 
and deeply rooted branch of art : though, it is tfuc it was only in 
the hands of an arti2an class. When working in stone began it was 
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an aid in modelling, but an obstacle in the way of development. It 
is the wood-carving style, above all, which is to blame for the fact 
that Indian sculpture never became more than a rilievo serving for 
the decoration of large buildings, — so much so, indeed, that the 
buildings executed in stone appear. overlaid with carved mouldings. 
The ornamental relief only seldom, and as if by chance, attains 
organic completeness ; even in ancient Buddhist art a certain 
irregularity is indulged in — a constant varying of the panels 
employed dccorativcly, for the 
normal architectural development 
of which there is no hard and fast 
rule. It is therefore, as we shall 
soc, very difficult to insi.st upon 
the points which, according to the 
design of the .sculptor, should be 
emphasized. (Cf. illus. 36). .And, 
further, there arc no .separate 
figures in Buddhist art : for even 
when figures are c.xecutcd alone 
they are never represented without 
an aureole, never without attuul- 
ant accessory "figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form 
a solid back-ground to the figure. 

This fact bears a certain relation 
to the Indian conception of the 
universe — the constant mcrgiiig of 
historical persons in a ^-stem, 
the limited freedom of the indi- 
vidual with regard to the world 
surrounding him, and which is 
considered essentially from a re- 
ligious standpoint, even the very 
idea of the identity of individual 
.souls' with the Universal Soul ; it 
is to tltis that their incaj)acity is 
owing to attain a really artistic 
conception ‘ which could hlivc de- 
veloped the independent figure. 

second branch of Indian art, 

— more delicate in form, and, by 
reason of the allusions to models 
in nature, apparently more produc- 
tive. — was intimately connected, and that from very early times, 
with the popular ideas ; this was the art of the goldsmith. 

^ So Bharhttl^ pi. xltii. The iiiHcrriptions dosi^Miute tlio two repre* 

eentutioiiH an Iuhnhftt JtUnlca and tamadaka ‘Mlie rebirth as 

Aiitolope/'uttd**ilieaiiielo[»eenjoyiii^Gliaitya.*’ Coiif. llultasscli/ lUrtrlnU liiHchrifteQ’ 
10 Zeit, d, Monj, Oes,, IW. XL., Ss. 68-70, Nri. 10, 11. 
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Its influence is confirmed in two directions. The sculptures show 
how the decorative element in goldsmiths’ work — often nearly 
resembling basket-work — everywhere aids in the devising of those 
chains and other ornaments, with flowers, leaves, rosettes, and 
finely linked bands, found along with panels which are adorned 
with figure compositions I hc lower decorative lines on fig. 9 
present patterns borrowed from ornaments : little bells and chains 
such as are worn by women for the feet. 

For the separation ofthc different representations in the central belt 
the tendrils of plants are employed, from which ornaments grow out : 
the representation of the “VX'ishing tree” {Kaipavxxksho), which at 
a later date becomes common, springs from this ornamental form. 

But the goldsmith’s art has had a fatal effect on the modelling of 
the human figure. The heroic form of Indian sculptured figures 
has been, and at all times remained the .same. — they arc decked as 
for gala occasions. This form has been preserved with unalterable 
tenacity through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries. 'I'hc old, partly ancient Aryan, forms of 
festal ornaments pa.ssed, along with the Aryan coloni.sts, beyond 
the limits of India, in manifold varieties in accordance with the 
peculiar style of the particular country ; in Burma and Siam, 
Tibet and Mongolia, Java and Bali, the modified forms of ancient 
Indian gala ornaments are still to be found in the gala costume 
of the. kings, or of brides and bridegrooms, or, finally, in the 
costumes of the theatres which everywhere rcprc.scnt subjects 
taken from the ancient Indian legends. It is a surprising fact that 
the non- \ryan districts of India, or the lower castes , in the old 
civilised parts, like the above-named countries outside India, fre- 
quently now show more antique forms of articles of jewellery than 
the ancient civilised kingdoms of India itself, since in the course 
of time the latter adopted other fashions in cotjtume and ornament. 
The whole question deserves special and detailed examination in 
winch the monuments of antiquity should play a prominent part. 
At present 1 must content myself with suggestions. 

The ornaments are uncommonly rich and tastefully arranged, 
whilst they also in themselves form an artistic niotif. The 
ancient Buddhist plastic art never deteriorated into the rough, 
monotonous and mechanical sort of style in which the so-called 
Assyrian art covers its figures with ornaments and garments in 
rich patterns. ^But on the other hand the ornament, in the pain- 
fully careful execution it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retained the 
conventional type for the forms. Here, too, it is to be observed, 
that tropical Nature has exercised its influence in India ; for the 
very names of articles of jewellery in all Indian tongues clearjy 
prove the most part of them to be imitations of the splendid 
blossoms and creepers which the flora of this lovely land holds 
out to man for his adornment on festive occasions, hrom ancient 
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literature we elearly learn, for example, that the same flowers 
served directly for adorning the hair which, at the present day, 
have given their names to the corresponding metal ornaments. 
Thus we read in the Ritusavnhdra (‘Description of the seasons’), 
ii. 21 : “ Now (in the rainy season) the women wear on their heads 
garlands of K a d a m ba, K e jra r a, and Ketaki, and ear orna- 
ments of Kakubha - umbels, which, being thrust into the earlap 
hang down over its edge.”' These floral adornments varied accord- 
ing to the seasons. With regard to the names mentioned it may 
here be noted that even at the present day a broad ornamental 
plate in the shape of a pandanus-blossom is quite commonly worn 
as a head-ornament. It bears the same name: Hindi, Ketaki \ 
MarA/hi, Keord\ MalayA/am, Keidappti-, &c. .Even along with 
metal ornaments, flow'ers assert their rights : the Tamil women 
when in gala costume, along with metal ear-ornaments and orna- 
mental plates on their heads, wear a cluster of single yellow or 
white flowers strung together by means of threads, and hung from 
their ears, &c., &c. Among the lower castes similar articles — 
perhaps imitations — woven of grass and straw, with festoons and 
chains made of nuts and bright coloured seeds, are still to be seen 
side by side with metal ornaments. 

However pleasing and charming this joy in Nature may app.ear, 
the reproduction of these articles of adornment had an unfortunate 
artistic influence with respect to modelling. The shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal rings, the 
bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could never have at- 
tained an anatomically correct form. Everywhere the carrying out 
of a clear outline was interfered with by broad ornamental lines, 
rich and tasteful in themselves, disturbing the natural position of 
the muscles of the leg and arm, and, in consequence, the limbs have 
received at the best, an effeminate seemingly correct finish ; but at 
the worst, they have been subjected to a complete distortion of the 
skeleton, whilst the muscles stand unduly out. 

Connected with this overloading with ornament, certain physical 
peculiarities which accompany the wearing of heavy ornanaent are 
regarded as beauties and are still further exaggerated in tKe 
copies, rhis is« especially due to the wearing of large and heavy 
ornaments. This, again, is in keeping with the fact that the types 
on the monuments, eg. illust. 8, 14, 22, bear a greater resemblance' 
to certain ornaments of the Aryan races than those worn by the 
women of the early civilized territory at the present day. The 
great metal, wood, or horn discs (Mai., ; Tami/, takkei) of 
the NAyarchchi of Malabar, the extended ear-lobes of the Mara- 
vatti, &c., are well known.* 

> These in order are:— Naiicleii kadainba, Mimusopseleii};i, Piiiidanu!i odoratissimus, 
Pentaptera arjuiia. 

* To indicate to tiic reader what stress is laid on this iicrception of beauty in the 
I ndian mind, it may be noted that, ainoiiif the beiieiicent aula (Tam. atam) enumerated 
by Tamil moraiista, besides dig^jiug wefls, building hospitals, feeding UriUimaiis, 
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Out of this emphasizing of ornament came the treatment of the 
nude. The naked body, as such, was never an object of represent- 
ation in Buddhist art 

Apart from the fact that nudity is repugnant to Buddha’s 
doctrine, the peculiar ideas of the Hindus as to the purpose of 
the human body is ^o be taken into account; the human form 
is at best a part of Nature itself, the ephemeral garment of the 
soul, in which the latter lingers against its will. It is important 
to remember here what ideas were not accepted by the Hindus. 
Man never appears as the lord of Nature, which was there just to 
serve him : never is he regarded as the crown of creation. Kc- 
incarnation into the world of human beings is only desirable ina.s- 
much as that alone makes redemption — final escape — possible. 
With this may be connected the fact that no general interest is 
taken in the symmetrical training of the body. Physical exercise 
is not unknown in India, but its ends are professional, not aesthetic. 
Physical beauty appears as the result of good works in former 
births : not as that of individual energy and pleasure in lifej it is a 
gift of Nature and transient as the tropical flowers, ft is quite 
true that, in India, people wore, and still wear, as light clothing as 
was worn in ancient Greece, and bare limbs are common. Physic- 
ally, too, the Hindu differs from the ancient Greek. With his 
delicate and supple-jointed limbs, miserable calves and feeble 
muscles, the Hindu was in early times, as the ancient Buddhist 
sculptures show, the very same lightly-built, slippery, eel-like 
creature that he is to-day. On the whole, it may be said that 
ancient Buddhist art has represented the Hindu excellently, with 
an agreeable childlike naturalism which, notwithstanding the 
graceful moulding, is far from idealising. As strict training was 
unknown, a refinement soon appears which is seen chiefly in the 
representations of women, and becomes by and by baroque or 
rococo in style. With this conception of the human form agrees 
the circumstance that even at an early date an interest in por- 
traiture, at least in national portraits — if one may be allowed the 
expression — is evinced. The different peoples that lived side- by 
side in India -were distinguished from one another above- all 
physically: contact with peoples of hither Asia, in the time of 
Ajoka, revealed new types, and thus we undoubtedly see an 
attempt for instance to represent foreign nations in the equestrian 
groups that adorn the SAnchl gateways. 

On the eastern gateway, for example, besides mythical foreign 
peoples, two figures are represented riding on horned lions. One 
of the heads is clearly not of the Aryan type: the woolly negro- 
like hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises 

palmyra palm bands (kdddlei) to women,** is specified, that with these rolled 
spirally in discs they may enlartre the holes in their ears and so near hir^e and im- 
posiiiK ornaments (tdd«, Mai. /dda). C'onf. llottler, Tntnil-Ena. Diet. s.v. nr<?m. In 
this connexion see also E. Thurston, Madras GoH. Man. Ballet, vol. II (1898), pll. 
xxii, XXV, pp. 123ff. 
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one : this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his hand. In 
India wine is unknown. Fhere appears to be no word in the early 
language for the vine or its cluster.* Lven at the present day, 
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grapes are -mostly brought from K&bul, though they are now culti- 
vated about Daulatfibad. Thus the rider repre.sents one who is 
not Indian, and has perhaps a remote connexion with the repre- 
sentations of Silenus that have been found at Mathura." Although 
the framework of the figure is in the Perso-lndian style, at any 
rate this and the corresponding equestrian figures represent 
foreign nations, regarded as living far away in the North-west. 
The whole series of these figures — those mounted on goats, on 
dromedaries, on lions — present a distinct contrast to the Hindus 
riding on elephants. The mythical-geographical conceptions on 
which they are based remind one of those fabulous creatures of 
which Werodotus tells the Greeks,^ from Persian traditions related 
by Aristeas of Prokonnf''sos. and which, on the strength of Indian 
tales, Megasthenes described at a later date. 

The great majority of the other reliefs at .SAnchi present the 
Hindu type — a long head with full round face, large eyes, and 
thick lips. At BarAhat (Bharhut) the same type appears, but it is 
somewhat harsher. 1 he greatly extending ear-lobes are never 
wanting ; the way in which the head-dress is emphasized often 

‘ Siuiiikrit dr&kKkil i» mrideikd, mrutrt, is a new form. On the proboble 
borrowing of in Chinese, oonf. Uirth, t'remde EinJUitte in d. Cki». A'utui, 

S. 15, 28; note 1. 

• Jonr. A. 8. Be»g. vol. V, pp, 617. 567 ; Arch. Stir. I»d. R»p.,yo\. I, pp. 242-44 i 
and Grbwae, Mathura, 2d. ed. p. 156. 

» Herodotus, lib. ifi, o. 116; lib. iv, c. 18. 
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causes the heads to appear disproportionately lart;c, so that, in. the 
case of accessory personages especially, the whole figure has some- 
thing childish and dwarfish about it (conf. lig, 17. ) In this 

way real dwarfs appear, which are presuin.ahly connected uiili 
antique pigmy types (conf. fig. 11). 'Fhis 


question, which demands much preliminary in- 
vestigation, cannot here be discussed in detail. 
Still it may be said that they re[»resent the 
basis of the thick-set, dwarfish type of demon 
that appears later and extends into Lamaist 
art. It seems not to be without jiurpose that 
the dwarf capital appears on the west gateway 
at SAiichi, since the architrave represents the 
attack of llie demons on the Bo<lhi-tree.' 

I n the treatment of d r a p e r y, the 
earlier Buddhist art is very successful, — though 
unusual articles of clothing, such as the monk’s 
cowl, present difficulties. The dress of the men 



u 1 1 n nu 00 - 1 t k I. 
niiKiNH From tlic 


consists, in the main, of the same articles as :ii .s.'.ficlu. 


are generally worn at the present day, - .1 
loin-cloth worn so as to resemble trousers (Hind, dhoti, lam. 
w«nd//) forms the garment proper. The upper part of the body 
is always bare; the modern jacket, for example (Hind. (Utoivii. 
Tam. sokka^), or other forms of this article of attiic, nowhere 
appear. As covering for the upper part of the body a long 
shawl-like cloth is used, which is thrown about the shouhhTs in 


various ways — the inodton ahi^avasl ram, i\U(\ so on. In des< rip- 
tions contained in the sacred texts ol gala costumes and the like. 


the chclukkhepa . i.c. the waving with the dress, that is the uppei 
garment, is always mentioned (lig. 37). This upper garment has ever 
remained the’ heroic costume, it oiu; may b<* allowed the expression, 
and in the earlier ami later lepresentations ot Buddhist gods, lornis 
the folds that wave about the figure like an aureole 1 his arrange- 
ment is often completely misunderstood in baclly executed pictures, 
though East .\sian art knows how to employ t.’islefullv this Indian 
dress. (Conf. illus. in ( hapt<‘rs 111 and IV). japanesr* articles of 
export, nevertheless, when they represent Buddhist deities often 
manifest the rudest miscom eptions. 

The women on the .sculptures of the ohier period ate seen 
clothed in the loin-cloth only, but their ornaments and lu ad-dresses 
are all the more rich. I'he long loin-cloth, reaching to the ankles, 
is sometimes treated as transparent, and isthen—since the sculptor 
lacked the means of expressing his idea — indicated by representing 
the figure without covering, yet so that the edge of a garment is 
visible over the ankles and between the legs. The upper part of 
the body is always uncovered • this light kind of dress is still to be 


‘ Tree and Serp. Worth., jd. xviii; Free. yaf. Monf*. in India (Loud. 1890), j.f. 
xxvi, or Cole, Stiheht (1885), |>l. ix. 
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CLOTHING. 



12. Kkukf on tus inneb side of the left pillab 

OF TUB EAST OATBWAY AT SAHCHt ; A YaK«HA.‘ 


found in the south 
of modern India 
among the Niyar- 
chchhfs of Mala- 
bar, whose large 
ear - o rnaments 
have been already 
mentioned. On 
several reliefs the 
women appear 
without any gar- 
ment but a narrow 
loin-cloth, the orna- 
mented girdle, 
head, arm and leg 
ornaments beingall 
the richer. Further 
details relating to 
these matters be- 
long to the history 
of costume. It was 
important to notice 
here, that, from the 
nature of the gar- 
ments, the hip, and 
not the breast and 
upper part of the 
body, becomes the 
fixed point starting 
from which the fi- 
gure was composed. 
One has flie feeling 
that the artist 
wished to provide 
against the loin- 
cloth slipping from 
the figure. This 
condition, imposed 
by the character of 
the vestments, ex- 
plains much in the 
modern Hindu ; but 
it also explains the 
strained attitude of 
the figures both in 


* This is posribly PlirtterBshra; the white Taksha ruler of the East: conf. Rockhill, 
Life ef Buddha, p. 48, note; Minayeff, Reeherehe* »ur la Budtlh. (in Jna. Mux. 
Ouimei), pp, lS8f. ; Arch, 8ur. W. Iftd,, vol. IV, p. 99. iiiscr.jS; and Cave Templex, 
pi. xxv.-^.B. * 
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the older and later art of India. Modern proverbs are conversant 
with this. 

.^n artistic feature which naturally origiiit'ited from the sort of 
clothing described above, — the rich hip chains and girdle — is the 
promineiTce of one hip, the figure being represented with one foot 
lirmly planted while tlie other, bent or in the act of stepping 
forward, is almost entirely laJieved of the burden, d'his beauty 
device is of very ancient standing in Indian art ; ^ 

it is usually, if not exclusixelv, sf'cn in fetnale 
figuies. Modern miniatures have f.dlhtully pre- 
served it and developed it to a certain coquettish « 

elegance; conf. figs. 8 and 13. /XjSHp 

The subjects that were represented wen* 
taken from the traditions of the life of the 
founder of the religion, and referred to local ^ 

incidents. His life, until he attained Buddhat- pTjyisMf 
taw — to use their own expression — seems to 
have been the chief subject for the earlit'r 
period. But besides these, there exist at least 
as many scenes repia-senting solely the adoration 
and worship of religious symbols, processions t<j 
holy places, <anil so on. Besides there appear 
even on the monuments of the A.soka period a 
few representations which refer to the so-called 
ydtakas or stories of Buddha’s previous incar-^ 
nations. The Jdtakas [oxm a part of the l,'lu"a'for.rof‘Sii 
canonical literature (of the Siitra class) ; they (Tiriimn^rn/). Modem 
are an inexhaustible storehouse of fables and S. Indiim bronze. 


legends, but are also of exceptional import- 
ance in the history of civilization in ancient India. The plan 
of the work is briefly as follow's ; — .\ccording to the tradition, 
Gautama had passed through five hundred and fifty existences in 
all created forms, — as god, as man, as animal, — till, in his last 
incarnation, as the son of Suddhodana, he appeared as the deliverer 
of mankind, h'ive hundred and fifty verses, or groups of verses, 
which contain sayings of the Master, form the themes for as many 
tales told in support of them from Buddha’s last earthly life. Some 
event — an annoying incident with insubordinate monks, for 
example, or a contest with some adversary, a conversion, et caetera, 
is related in the attached commentary : Buddha adjusts matters, or 
delivers a discourse, which contains a parallel from one of his 
previous lives and concludes with the verse that forms the title as 
fabula docet. 

Owing to the simplicity of the religious ideas of the people at the 


' Or Vh6midevt, the goddess of the earth, Vislinii’n sowrid wife, who is represented 
with two arms, holding a lotus flower in one while the other hangs down empty ; she 
wears a crown, and her black hair han;rs down lojievr her feet ; she stands on a lotus. 
Tirumagaf, ‘ the divine or illustrious daughter,’ is a name of Laksfamt. — J.B, 
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time, the li<»ures recjuired by Buddhist art for the representation^ of 
the subjects referred to, are few in number, and represent divinities 
(»f a low order —denujiis and beings half divine, — for Buddhism had 
taken root chiefly a^^ong the masses and everywhere employed the 
speech of the people. According to their teaching all the above- 
mentioned beings are mortal; even the gods owe their positions to 
their virtuous actions in previous trxistences, and appear t4\rough- 
out as believing promoters of the religion of the ‘ Vanquisher.’ 

Now in the Siitras, especially in the ydtakas^ a god and a god- 
dess are particularly prominent. In the Vedic pantheon, the 
thunder-god Indra or A'akra (the mighty) had attained a 
predominant position, and had thrust • the older class of gods 
into the background ; even in the Pali Sutras he is familiar, under 
the name of Sakka, as the chief god. The Buddhists adopted 
into their mythology certain of the Brahmanical gods, but modifled 
their characters and importance. I'o Sakka, MahAbrahmA and 
M4ra, — possibly influenced by the Persian .onceptions of the 
Ameshaspmids, — they assigned the rank of archangels, and repre- 
sented them as ruling in great magnificence in their respective 
Devalokas or heavens, but often de.scending to interfere in human 
affairs. A'akra, like Jupiter Fulgurator, is tlu* Brahma« god of the 
atmosphere and king of the minor gods; and .with the Buddhists 
he even bears like names — as Vasava, V'ajrapAwi, Uevinda, Ma- 
ghavA, Sahassanetta (Sansk. Sahasranetra), &c., but they change 
Purindara (‘destroyer of towns’) into the Buddhistic epithet of 
Purindada (‘bestovver of towns’). He is inferior in majesty to the 
other two archangels, but rules over the live lowest of the six 
KAmadevalokas and has his abode in the 'f'avatiwsa (S. Trayas- 
triwja) heavens. As in BrAhma;/ mythology', his consort is .SujAtA 
or Aach), his i)alace or car is called Vejayanta, his tdephant ErAvawa 
(S. AirAvata), and his charioteer MAlali * In Hindu iconography 
also he holds the VajiAyudlui, which he is represent(.‘d as giving to 
those practising aust<‘rities to render them invincible. He appears 
in sculptures in the ornaments and costume of a king; indeed, 
he is not distinguishable from royal figures. 

On the east gateway at SAnchi (on the front of the right pillar) 
a large palace of the gods is represented, on the different terraces 
of which persons in regal costume are represented sitting and 
waited on by women who dance and play. They are certainly gods: 
in their left hands they, hold a small bottle, in the right an object — 
not readily recognisable, but which resembles the later tliunder- 
bolts (conf. fig, I), the well-known ritual sceptres {vajra: Tibetan, 
vdo-rjc) of the priests of the northern school). It must be the 
thunderbolt, the attribute of divine power — an attribute cor- 
responding well with the storm-myths of the K\gveda. 

* In Persian myth, luJra is tlie demon opposed to the Ameshaspeiid Asha-Vahwta 
Darmsteter, Zandaveata (Sac. Bks.of the East, vol. IV), vol. II, p. ixxii. or in Ann. 
Mus. Ouim,, tom. III, pp, xUv, xlv. — J,B. 
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Mah&.brahm 4 , BrahmA Sahampati or PitAmahii, is the greatest ol 
all Devas. Though vastly interior to Buddha, he rules the second of 
■the Trailokya regions — the Brahma heaven, called RupAvachara, 
which is beyond the KAmadevalokas. He has, as a symbol of 
sovereignty, a silver chhattra (PAli, chhattii)} 

.MArarAja, the third of -these Devas, is variousl\' named Vasavat- 
timAra, Namuchi, PApiyAn, KAinadhAturaja, Kri.sh//a, Pi.runa, &c. 
He is ruler of the highest of the six KAmadevaloka heavens — the 
Paranimmita-vasavatti Devaloka (Sans. Paranirmita-va.vavar/in) or 
Vasavatti, — where life lasts 32,000 years. He has a position 
analogous to that of Ahriinan among the Zoroastrians ; is the 
lord of pleasure, sin and death, — the tempter, the evil principle, 
the representative of inherent sin. He is represented as riding on 
an elephant, and attended by the MArakAyikas. He has a hundred 
arms and assumes monstrous forms. He owes his exalted rank to 
his having in a previous birth exercised a high degree of charity. 
His realm (Maradheyya) is that of re-birth as opposed to NirvAwa." 

The pantheon, however, is otherwise vague and accessory: in the 
legends a confused crowd of Devaputtas — ‘sons of the gods’ — 
appear; names are mentioned even, such as MAlabhAri or MAIAdharf 
— ‘garland bearer’; but these names are epliemeral for beings living 
a life of pleasure in their heavens — an idealized representation of 
Indian royal courts. Notwithstanding the magnificence of the 
representations set forth, the principal theme of the legends is the 
inculcation of the vanity of 
sensuous pleasure and the 
brevity of human life It is 
very evident that this tend- 
ency of the texts — which are 
undoubtedly very old — was by 
no means calculated to de- 
velope plastic figures of in- 
dividual gods. 

One divinity only appears 
as a fully developed tyjie 
and is always reproduced with 
a certain evident pleasure : it 
is the ideal of the Indian 
woman, the goddess of beauty, 
of prosperity, of domestic 
blessing, of wealth: PAli, Sir! ; 

Sanskrit,«S'rI (Lakshmt). The 
worship of this popular god- From the east K'lteway at S&fu-hl, conf. ill. 39 . 

dess must have prevailed, in 

Buddhist times, throughout the whole of India. Stri and ^^ri, 

* Conf. Burnout, I*t. Bud: I»d., 2d.ed., pp. 116, 5S2t, 5«lf ; Rhys Davids, Buddhiti 
SuHat (8ttC. lUcH. of the E’wt, vol, XI), i62f. 

* Conf. Bumouf, Inir, Bud, 2d. ed. p. 680. 
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THE GODDESS SIR! OR ^RI- 


« woman and goddess of fortune,” says a still current proverb, i—which 
affords a valuable reminiscence from Indian antiquity, according to 
the conception of which woman was by birth the equal of man.- .yrt, 
as Tyche or Fortuna, is frequently represented on gates, stone- 
railings, &c. Of special interest is the type at Udayagiri, where it 
is fully developed ; it appears in the Barihat (Bharhut) sculptures 

and is frequently re- 
peated at SAncht.* 
Siri is represented as 
a woman in the cos- 
tume and ornaments 
of a Hindu, seated or 
standing on a lotus- 
flower ; two of her 
hands (when she is 
represented with four) 
are empty, the other 
tw’C are raised each 



16. THB OODUK8S TIrcmaoai. (*'Ki). 

Wood carving from a side chapel of the temple of 
Mln&kshi at Madur&, 8. India. 


holding a water-lily, .while two white elephants, holding water-pots 
in their trunks, water the flowers in her hands. Even to this day 
this oldest type is firmly established in the Brflhman miniatures. 
The representation is of unusual interest because it forms the Indian 
analogy to the Greek Aphrodite Anadyomene. According to- the 
legend in the Rdmdyana, she sprang from the froth of the ocean 
when it was churned by the gods. This is not the place to enter 
on the mythological accounts of the goddess : it is enough to in- 
dicate that the type of Siri on the early Buddhist monuments is 
an ancient and undoubtedly indigenous one. 

Among the pillar sculptures from Bar&hat,* there appears a series 
of gods that are of uncommon interest as much mythologically as 
in relation to art history. 

Among these is Siri called “ Sirim& devata,” represented in the 
dress and ornaments of a Hindu woman with largely developed 
breasts. She holds in her right hand a flower, now broken. All 
these figures, in imitation 'of Western Asian deities,^ stand upon 


' Mauu t striyuA Sriya«cha gehcsku 

* TiruvaWuvar, the Tamil poet of the weaver caste, in his A’arol (v. 1082), styles 
the womati in full attire *‘the ^odde^s cSri attacking with an army^s might’* : — 

“ She of the beaming eyes, 

To my rash look her glance replies,. 

As if the matchless goddess’ hand 

forth an armbd band.” (Dr. Pope’s tr,). 

For 5ri or Lakshml,see FuAnu Purdtm, Wilson’s tr., Hall’s ed., vol. I, pp. 118-120,144-6. 

Caoe Temples, p. 74, and pi. 1, Cunningham, Bharhut Stupa, pi. xxxvi, fig. 1; 
Pergusson, Tree and Serp, War., pp. 112, 113, 120, 

^ C^ningham, Bharhut, pll. xxi-xxiii. Minayeif, Berber, sur le Bouddhisme (Ann. 

03-102, 138-152, examines the divinities represented as compared 

with the texts.. 

« treading on a Yaksha is a type preserved even in Lamaism and Japanese 

uuddhtsfu. Kubera and VirurfA-ika are two of the so-called Lokaplllas, again referred 
^^®®***K**^’ of the creatures called vdhana (vehicles) on which the 
Hindu gods stand or nde. Conf. the remarks below on Garuiia. 
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their attributes ; thus, Kubera, king of the demons called Yakshas, 
stands on a pointed-eared, thick-set dfemon, and the Nftga king on a 
piece of rock in which are seen heads of snakes, in front a pond 
with lotuses. Two Yakshint, females, stand 
on Makaras (fig. i6). In others the attribute- 
or cognizance under the feet is wanting, and 
they stand instead on elephants or on a 
stone fence, as it were, on detached parts 
of a Tora«a, in order to equalize them 
with those standing on their attributes as 
pedestals.^ Two or three of these women 
stand under a tree, and raise their hands 
among the branches as if to pluck the 
blossoms. The same subject is met with 
decoratively treated under the siichis of the 
gateways at SAnchi.® 

Another Hindu divinity also occurs, though 
rarely, among the early Buddhist sculptures. 

This is Surya, the sun-god (Gr. Helios) — 
evidently an importation from the north or 
Central Asia. He is the only member of the 
pantheon who is represented as clad from 
the feet upwards to the bosom ; he wears a 
girdle, avyafiga (Baktrian, about 

his waist ; and is usually represented in a 
chariot drawn by four (or seven) horses, and 
attended by two females. Examples of this 
divinity occur on a pillar of the old rail at 
GayA, in the early cave at BhAjA, and in the 
Ananta cave at Udayagiri.'* 

With these we terminate the types of 
national gods represented as human beings 
so far as they come under our consideration, lo. Pillab vioubk fbom 
F or the sculptors of that age it was piore Babahat dbscbibed in 
difficult to represent the other mythological CmJ 

beings. The lower divinities had to be ningham’s JAarA*#, pi, xxii. 
moulded after fixed types ; for they play 
a large part in the SHtras already mentioned. 

I The reliefs of Bhdtotar (MathurA), Cunniiifrham, Arch. Sur. Ind., vol. III, pll. vi 
and xi, are certainly not Buddhist (probably Jaina). These very erotically repre- 
sented xroups, which Curtius has so pertinently described {Arch. Zeit. N.F., Bd. VIII, 
1876, Ss. 95f.) have no trees in blossom behind them. A noteworthy parallel in 
medieval art is supplied by statues standing on “the evil principle;” and one that 
resembles the vdhaoM, the medieval personifications of the virtues and vices standing 
or riding on animals, E. P./ Evans, Animal SymholUm in Eeclenattical Architecture, 

p. 168. 

• Fergusson, Tree and Serp, Woreh., pi. xiii. 

» See BAjendralAl Mitni’s Buddha Oapa, pi. 1; Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Ind. Bep., 
▼ol. Ill, pi. xxvii ; and Perguason, Arehaol. in India, p, 84, SArya also appears on 
the Lahaol Lota ; Areh. Sur, W. Jud., vol. lY, p. 6. 
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As explained above, the connexion with IrAn introduced into 
India a series of artistic forms which became the standards in 
sculpture as well as in architecture. From the series of hybrid 
creations that had come from Western Asia and that were employed 
decoratively, attempts were made to adapt certain forms to native 
purposes and to develope them into fixed types, whilst closely 
related forms continued to be purely decorative. The character of 
the old Indian reliefs that were also decorative rendered this 
transition easy. Let us now enumerate the different beings for 
which early Buddhist art required types, and thus we shall have 
the opportunity of pointing out how extensive was the hold taken 
by the hybrid style of Western Asia, and how, on the other hand, 
the art imagination adapted the borrowed forms for its own needs, 
nationalized them, and in some cases succeeded admirably in re- 
animating and developing them, — evidently because indigenous 
types of a similar character already existed. Much inconstancy in 
the forms, to which names can hardly be given, is specially remark- 
able ; even those types that we can name do not preserve their 
similarity, and a series of imaginary shapes crops up, as in early 
Roman art, in which antique elements — sirens, cen^urs, &c., still 
continued in a way to exist, though no longer intelligible. The 
similarity between ancient Buddhist art and the, monuments of 
early Christian time.s, without direct contact being necessarily 
assumed in every case — becomes greater still when the Graeco- 
Baktrian (GandhAra) types are introduced. 

We shall commence with a type in which the human element still 



17 - Gods and xkn (dbvamanpbsa) worshippiko a StOpa. 
On the eaat gateway at S&ficht. 


Indian popular 


plays the principal r6le,— the so-called NAga. Indian popular 
belief, whose conceptions were moulded later by the official BrAh- 
man religion, besides demons of every sort, giants, &c., recognises 
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3 much vcncPHtcd cIhss oI (Xiij^.'is) \\ <• (auiiut under- 

take an examination of the orioin of this heliel. nliu l> i> unknown 
to the V fdic age ; suffice it to s.iy lliat besides I he woihl ol goifs 
and men there are eight classes ol demigods wliu h the Haiuldha 
writings generally enumerate in the ord«T -Oexas. Xagas, Rak- 
shasas, Gandharvas, .‘\suras, tiariu/as, Kinnaras, and Mahoragas 
but the Yakshas often take the third placa- instead ol Rakshasas. 

I he second class lurm a separate snake world, tfu' in- 
habitants of which have the 
power of assuming human 
forms. I’hey art' falih'd to re- 
side under the I'riku/a rocks 


supporting .Mount Meru, and 
also in the waters of springs, 
lakes, rivers, &c., watching over 
great treasures, causing rain 
and certain maladies, and be- 
coming dangerous when in 
anger. riiey are tlie subjei ts 
of ViriipAksha, the red king of 
the western (juarler and prob- 
ably tlie Buddhist lorm of .Viva, 
who is well known in Hindu 
mythology as X'irupaksha as 
well as Naganatha and XAga- 
bhushan.i. ( hit'fs or kings of 
the Nilgas art' nametl in the 
legends and their deep rever- 
ence for Buddha, which puts 
men to shame, is specially 
characteristic of them. The 
wonderful alms-bowl of Buddha 
is. according to the legend, a 
gift from the demigod kings 
of the four quarters. More 
than t)nce, Naga chit'fs a[)- 
proached the Master, — thus 
Muchilinda, the lulelary deitv 
of a lake near GayA, p.rolected 
him from the rain ; AiialAla 



18 . .\ Na<ja KAJt. 

I'roni :i fresco in Cave 1 iit Ajji«<u,; 
(j nllillis’ tii fhe AJtiniti ('dreg. 


the guardian Naga of the sourte of the Swat or .Vubhavaslu river in 
Udyana, was converted by .S’akyamuni shortly before his Nirvfiwa ; 
Blapatra (Erapato, Sans. .Air.lvata), another .NAgarAja, con.sulted 
Buddha about rebirth in a higher condition ; and Chakra vAka 


* The Jainas also enumenite ei;,'hl divisions, of their Vyantara viz,: — TUilcha'^, 
Bhtitas, Yakshas, Ruksliasas, Kinnaras, Kiiupuru»h;ia, MahoriliKr;s (boas), and Gaud- 
barvas. See note 2, p. 47. Each of the Tirthaakania has an attendant Virlcsha and 
Yakahinf, 



44 the naga type. 

NAga is figured on a pillai at Bar&hat.* I'iven in the ritual for ad- 
mission to orders, the questionwas introduc ed whether the candidate 
was not a N i g a. 

Thus it was necessary to represent Nagas typically in the body 
of the compositions illustrative of the life of the founder of the 
religion ; and yet in che scenes in which they appear in the legends 
they could be properly represented only in human form. The 
problem was admirably solved ; the Nagas were represented as 
human, and, in the manner of the Egyptian Uraeus-snake, a ser- 
pent — usually many-hooded in the case of a male, but single-hooded 



19. NAOi. AND N^COINt IK WATKB. 

On a wall-painting in Cave II at Ajawta ; from Griffiths’ Paintingt, 

for a Nagi — was placed over the head (or rather springing from 
behind the neck) as ornament. (See figs. 8, i8, 20 ). We do not 
maintain that this type is to. be regarded as a result of contact 
with western Asiatic art, but neither must we reject it uncondition- 
ally, for the Nfigas were represented in other forms also as hybrid 
creatures. The Naga in human form with the shake-hood has 
been retained in Buddhist art in all its ramifications, and is found 

> Beal, Romantic Hift. of Buddha, pp. 27611 ; Si-gu-ki, vol. I, p. 37 ; Rockhill, Life 
of the Buddha, pp. 3t, 46f., 244f.; Cunningham, Bharhut Stupa, p. 27, &c. 
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also in the Chino-Japanese, where snake-kings are represented as 
men in Chinese costume, with a dragon on the back of the neck, 
whose head appears over that of the human form. Along with this 
human shape is also found a purely 
animal one. Sometimes even both 
appear in combination (ronf. ill. 

19); snakes the upper part of 
whose bodies are human, their heads 
crowned with serpents’ hoods, while 
the lower part of the body from the 
hips downwards is purely animal. 

This is, iconographicaily, the proper 
form of the Naga, and they are so 
represented whenever they ai>pear 
in their proper element — water; and 
so we find them pictured in the 
Aja«/A wall paintings (fig. 19). 

These forms arc employed by pre- 
ference decoratively, or as accessory 
figures in larger compositions of the 
purely human NAgas with snakes as 
head ornaments Hut this type may 
certainly be regarded as derived 
from west Asian prototypes. It is 
allied to the creatures with fish tails 
that are represented with human 
bodies : apparently mo.stly of the 
female sex — the .so-called MatsyanAris — ‘fish girls.’ From this typCi 
modern HrAhman art has evolved the representation of GangA and 
YamunA, the goddesses of the Ganges and Jumna. 'Fogether with 
the creatures with fish tails and human busts, there are also decor- 
ative figures with animal bodie.s, on which a few words will be said. 

Yakshas (PAli, Yakkha.s) appear frequently in Bauddha legend 
and iconography, being usually enumerated as in the third rank of 
the secondary gods. I heir king Kubera, Vaijravana or Alakesvara, 
is guardian of the north, and his capital is AlakA or Alakamanda. 
But the other three guardians were also styled Yakshas; and wc 
find various individual Yakshas named, as — Alawaka, SAtAgera, 
BernAwata. Purwaka Viru^/aka, Gangita. Suchiloma. Su])avasa 
(SuprAv/'isha), Nandaka, &c. They are always repre.scntcd in 
human form. At BarAhat they appear as guardians or dwdra- 
pdlas at the gateways ; at NAsik also, one at the entrance of the 
Chaitya-cave is indicated in an inscription as a Yakkha. and the 
two figures by the door of Cave III bear the same character. At 
BarAhat, Yakshinis also are figured on the pillars at the entrances, 
— as ChadA (ChandA) and Suda.sava Yakkhini.' 

* Sp. Hunly, Ma».B*dd ,pp.68,269,266f.,271, 272 d.; of Milinda (in S. Bk». 

Boot), vol. r, i». 152; Cunninjfliam, pp. 19f . ; Biinfoiw, Care Templet, pp. 268, 

274, and pU. xx and xxv. 


20. NAoa, from Ajan/fi, Gave n. 
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The Dulva (xi. fol. 34^) gives us a sort of key to the frequent repre- 
sentation of Yakshas as dwdrapdlas: AnAthapiwfl'ada asks the 
f 3 uddha how the vihAra must be ornamented with paintings (or 
sculptures). The Buddha answers — “On the outside door you must 
have figured a Vaksha holding a club in his hand; in the vestibule, 
you must have represented a great miracle, the five divisions (of 
of beings) the circle of transmigration ; in the courtyard, the series 
of births f jdtakas ) ; on the door of the Buddha’s special apartment 
{gandhakuU, ' hall of perfumes’),* a Yaksha holding a wreath in his 
hand : in the house of the attendants (or, of honour : rim-gro), 
bhikshus and sthaviras arranging the dharma ; on the kitchen 
must be represented a Yak.sha holding food in his hand : on the 
door of the storehouse, a Yak.sha with an iron hook in his hand ; 
on the water-house (well-house?), Nagas with various ornamented 
vases in their hands; on the wash-house (or, .steaming-house: 
bsro-khang), foul sprites or the different hells {ndrakas), on the 
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21. A Ga.sdhaivi ok Ki.vnadI. 
From AjuM^u wull-paiiitiiiirs. 


medicine-house, 
theTathAgata tend- 
ing the sick ; on the 
privy, all that is 
dreadful in a ceme- 
tery ; on the door of 
the lodging-hou.se 
(? te.Kt effaced), a 
skeleton, bones, and 
a .skull. ”2 

Hut if, in the re- 
presentations of the 
N.Aga, the human 
element predomin- 
ates and .so affords 
the principal factor 
in di.stinguishing 
them, the identi- 
fication of the 
winged fi gu r e s 
is more difficult. 
Winged animalsbc- 
eur in .such numbers 
that it is impossible 
to provide them ail 

with Indian names. A scries of representations, however, stand out 
conspicuously from among those that arc purely decorative. 

Next to the human figures arc the hybrid creatures with human 
busts, Indian head-dress and ornaments, represented so frequently 


• itiiriiouf, lufiUid , 2U. ed. p. 234; Lotu*. p. 305; Childers. Pali *v. ; lad 
IhI. vot iX, ]i|>. 142-3. 

* From Kockhill'i* Life of Buddha, p. 4H, note 2. 
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at SAnchJ. The lower pa^t of the body is that of a bird on which 
the hips of the human form are set ; the bush)' tail, intended for 
that of a peacock, is treated decoratively. On the reliefs they 
appear flying from both sides towards the holy places,*- st ft pas, 
foot-prints, sacred trees, &c., and are hanging offerings upon these 
objects of worship - flowers, strings of beads, itc.— and thus fre- 
quently accompany the human worshippers (man and wonuin) of 
the under part of the relief: a well defined, oft-employed phrase, 
which occurs so frequently in the texts, corresponds to this — “gods 
and men there offered wreaths, &c.” In this decorative form these 
winged creatures are still to be found in modern Brahman art 
(Conf ill 15). They passed also into the GandhAra school, but 
with marked differences. The antique Eros type has .supplanted 
the early forms,-— .so that figures icscmbling the angels of C hristians 
are found (cont. illus. Lc Bon, Les Civil izat ions dc I’ hide, p. 251 ; 
Joui\ Ind. Art and Indust. vol. VIII, p 74). The form (x'c urring 
at SAnchi (conf. ill 4 and 17) and BarAhat is worthy ol notice 
because its wings arc really used, so that they are not simply 
attributes of speed.* 

The positions assigned to these 
figures seem to agree best with the 
characters assigned to the fourth 
class of demigods the Gandharvas 
(Pali, Gandhabba) — the musicians of 
J^akra, who join with their master to 
serve and 'vorship liuddha.- Modern 
art, however, also repre.scnts the 
seventh class, known as Kinnaras 



and Kinnaris, by the t)q)e above 
described, as the modern Siamese 
painting in fig. 23 show.s. The two 


*22 ‘ KlHN.4HAjtrAKA.’ 

CuniimK^nm. Hkarhut^ j>l. x vij, 5. 


clas.ses, in fact, have got mixed up or confounded. 


Notwithstanding the west .Asian form of the wings, the t) pc is a 


purely Indian one, and the time of its origin Can hatdiy be fixed. 
As to the Siren form of representation of the Kinnaris, there is a 


BarAhat relief which, if it were more distinct, might affoit) a sug- 


' Cunniugbam, Bharkml, pi. xiii, I, xxxi, 1. 

* 8e® Peer, AtxtdAna'^alaka (Ann. Mus. Guiinet, t. XVJII), pp. 58, 77, 88; Lalita 
Vittara, passim. The Gandharvas or Gandharbas, in Briihnuin mythology, belong al>«» 
to the class of secondary gods, or attendants ; this class includes— (1) Kinnaras, having 
a human body with the head of a horse,— musicians in the retinue of Knvera ; (2) 
Kimpurusbas, with a human face and the body of a bird, are <)ften confounded in later 
times with the Kinnaras and Gandharva.s ; (3) Gandharvas are similarly represented 
with a human'bust on the body of a bird ; their wives are the A|>sarases, their chief 
Chitnuwtba or Supriya and they are the attendants of. DhritarSi*Afra (DhatarafMa), 
goaidian of the East*; (4) Pannagas or Nfigas; (5) Siddh^, who fly in the air and can 
appear anywhere in a moment ; (6) Vidyftdharas, the celestial students, skilled in all 
knowledge; and besides these, the Yakshas, K&kshasas, &c. For some of these 
monstanMikies, eee Ukjeodnlkl Mitra, Biiddka Otn/a, pll. xaxtii, xzziv, xxzvi, zzxviii, 
xUt, zIt, and idvii. 


kinnarIs. garudas. 

ni Tn it arc a pair of such creatures so' represented as 

gestion (ill. 22). appear to be wearing leaves of 

to be seen only to the kne«.s an j f-QfVier\ These secondary 

trees round the body {parna * reoresented in the costume 

deities, then, may have been onginally aborigines 

• • 1 


f 1 


by borrowing 
from the antique, 
resulted in the 



siren type. 

The names 

divinity,’ 
but in the sense 
of ‘angel.’ will 
suffice generally 
to designate this 
whole class of 
gods, which is 
apparently un- 
limited, I he 
type is still re- 
tained in Japan- 
ese art, as fig. 24 
shows. 

Another type, 
the development 
of which may to 
some extent be 
observed in the 
sculpture at 
Saiichi. i.s nearly 
allied in its form 
to these demi- 


23. 


MdiuKUii Sii**®^* Paintin<>* 


Ki^>»AnL 


gods. These arc 
the bixth class or 
Garu^/as, the 


Ringed steedv in.,a,rran. diving, ttdTa'^rJrcTre- 

thus . “"me antiquity, but a systematic account 

of a Garur/a bird s ot ext Hiflficult- only what is certain 

Sup^alpaii : Garu/a a£supa««a^ 

Garurfa, and hv.ng <>" „n rtni.an origin, relatid to the 

le'gcn'’dro'’f‘th^ From the myth, various birds have come 



THE (iXklHiAS. 


to be called (iaru//.is in difft-rt iu (li^^tl■icts.’ How this loprcscntation 
is connected with the Vcdic one. winch recognizes a solar-being (!) 
Garutmant, has no bearing upon our purpose. ( )nl\' this, perhaps — 

in tlic. Buddhist 
Slit! as {'JafaA'as) 
tile antagonism of 
the Gariu/a, Na- 
gantaka, or I'Ark- 
shya, to the snake 
1. . .. f plays a prominent 

H r ^ ; ,, : ■,] In some places, 

' I ^ ' according to the 

/•‘‘■'I ' ^ popular belief, the 

■' (jarur/a, Supar//a, 

^ T or Tarkshya, is 

. y , .. ‘ ^ represented, like 

^ . V. At the NAga, as also’ 




"A* ■ i. 


O' 


«V 


'Al. T«b (fUuoKSHRs KauiAiunua asu Ti k-nin. 
Fruin a JupaneKC woodcut. 




possessing the faculty of assuming human form. 25. Dritirr ruuro 
B uddha, or one of his disciples, is shewn’ making on (iAKcuAH. From a 

E eace between the two creatures, and we find relief nt Suuclil. 
oth at the feet of the Sage imploring better incarnations. 

On the relief from the east gateway at SAnchi, given in fig. 26, the 


' In S. India the Falco po»diiteherianv$ or red Brfthmani kite, which is a sort of 
dwarfish fishing eagle, but not probibly a destroyer of snakes. Garu<fa seenis to be 
chiefly applied in the S. MarAf/»a country to Cirenetu* Oa/licui, a widely distributed 
and conspicuous bird, and certainly a snake-eating eagle. In Kanara the name is also 
given to tW Great Hornbill {Dichodro* bwornix) , of rtunarkable appearance, and which 
eats snakes occasionally. See Jerdon, vol. 1, p. 77. 

•For the Vedic, Epic, and other legends and allusions,- see ])e Gubernntis, 
Zoological i/t/lkologg, vol. II. pp. 180-100. The llucdhist drama, ascribed to king 
Srt-Harshadeva, on the deliverance from (Jorui/u,of tS'imkhachfida of the Nftga race, 
has been translated into English by Mr. Palmer Hoyd (1872), and into French by M. 
Abel Uergaigne (1870). 
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GARUDA : GRIFFIN, CHERUB. 


animal kingdom is represented adoring the holy fig tree. In the 
corner, beside a live-headed snake, evidently the king of the NAgas, 

stands a large bird with ear- 



ornaments and big bushy tuft, 
represented on the whole like a 
great parrot, and thus a purely 
Indian type while his wings again 
show the artificial forms of west 
Asian art. This is assuredly the 
(jariu/a, with the N4ga, whose 
mortal (‘iiemy he is. This parrot- 
like creature has scarcely, had any 
successors in Indian art, but it is 
clearly the ancient national repre- 
sentation. .\ow, on the same 
relief, along with the splendidly 
drawn Indian animal realm — 
Indian buffaloes, extraordinarily 
true to nature, and, depicted al- 
most with a touch of humour — 
are very artificial lions, leonine 
creatures with dogs’ heads, lions 
with grifiin-like heads. On other 
reliefs these last creations of 
west .Asian fancy appear with 
wings, as represented above, as 
v'ehicles of the gods who, along 
with the so-called Kinnaras, ride 
upon them through the air to 
worship at holy places. It is 
interesting to notice that the 
artificial-like wings of west Asian 
art again appear here. Kvidehtly 
it is the Indian feeling for Nature 
that reanimates these appendages 
that had been stiffened into a 
symbol. From these last-named 
forms the Garu^/a was afterwards 
developed, as the Gryps, Gryphus 
or griffin, was in Greece. 

But the man who composed 
the sculpture shown in ill. 26 saw 
other things. In the middle of the 
relief we find oxen with human 


faces, long poiiiied beards and finely twisted manes, every lock 
of which is represented according to rule ; these are derivatives 
of the Assyrian cherubs. They are still more like the ancient 
Greek river-gods. If this idea is the correct one, they serve 
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to indicate locality and belong properly to the same ( ategorv with 
the buffaloes always wallowing in the wattrr. Another explanation 
seems more correct ; a few words on this will follow in another 
connection. 

The picture affords a new 
and interesting parallel with 
the Greek grifiin in the dog- 
headed lions on the left side 
above the griffin itself. 'I'his 
representation reminds one 
of the treasure -guarding 
griffins of Ktesias. which I 
think have bt.-en correctlv 
identified by Ball with the 
great shaggy Tibetan dogs ; 
they are the prototyp<! of 
the so-called Corean dog. 

The relief in lig. 26 con- 
tains at any rate a series 
of variations upon one 
theme — the repn'sentation 
of the Garu/i'a, for which- in a groping way- — foreign types have 
been introduced, the names of which perha]).s sounded like the Indian 
word. 'Phe native parrot type on the one hand, the wt-.st Asian 


28. GaBuua KUJUBK.S, from Cuves 17. 

griflRn on the other, are the bases upon which more modern icono 
graphy developed its Garu^/a. 

The griffin type was retained in Buddhist art, but it .soon receivco 
(when ?) human- arms : indeed the human element was sometimes 
even more prominent. Modern Brihmawa art makes of it a winged 
man with a beak, and the Chinese form resembles it. 'I'here the 
Garm/a (Thien-kou, celestial dog) appeals as a winged man. though 
the head generally, and the feet alwavs, remain animal (ill. 29). The 
Japanese prefer to represent their Yen-gus (Garufl'a) as fabulous 
animals, and two types are. employed — one more animal and the 
other almost human (conf fig. 27). The way in which the Japanese 





.Ivr^NKsK TKN-tUR ((surui^as). 
From a woodcut )>v Hokusai. 
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ANIMAL-HEADED DEMONS. TIRYAGYONI. 


contrive to vary these hybrid creatures, for the purposes of ritual 
and caricature,’ manifests a masterly observation of the grotesque- 
comic, as well as of the weird elements of animal nature. Good 



29. TiriEN-Kor : 30. Khyi’nq : 

(]aru</a. modern Garurfa, Lamaint 

f'liitie.‘<c bronze. j^ilt bronze. 


examples of- purely human 
Garu^as with wings and de- 
moniac expression of counten- 
ance are to be seen in the 
British Museum sculptures 
from JamMgarhi (conf. 

Ind. Art and Indust., vol. 
\’l 1 1, pi. xxvi, or sep. evd. p. iS 
and pi. xxiv). In modern 
Nepalese temples, two figures 
of (iarui/a form the dis- 
tinguishing supporters of 
Amoghasiddha, the fifth 
DhyAni Buddha, who, like the 
Jaina PArjrvanAtha, is depicted 
with a seven-headed snake as 


a canopy or nimbus, .^nd in the shrines Garu^a is often repre- 
sented with a serpent in his beak and a NAgakanyA in each claw. 

Such ar<' the types to which names can be given among the sub- 
or.linatt irod-« in the art of the A.yoka period, with their offshoots in 
ni<i i< sniature art. The horse-headed female figure on the 
Arc a sag at BuddhagayA stands almost alone and is no doubt 
of pin. Indian origin (conf. KajendralAl Mitra, Budd/iagayd, 
pi x\xi\ ’, and (Griffiths, Ajantd, vol. 11 , pi. 142). It agrei's with 
the 1 u<n icsciiption of the Kinnaras ; and we have goat and ram- 
headed i- ing.s in Naigameya, a sort of companion of the war-god 
Skand.. : n 1 iariz/egame.vi, the deer-headed general of Indra; in 
Daksha a d in the sculpture in the KailAsa temple at Elura*. 

The comi ining of the human body with animal elements seems to 
have been brought gropingly, so to speak, into connexion wath the 
doctrine of !<. incarnation. It is not impossible that these types, 
intr iduced from Western Asia, were explained in Indian fashion — 
i.e , in each degree of animal existence was hidden a human one 
which would be attained by good works, and which might then lead 
to deliverance. It is curious that Chino-Japanese tradition assigns 
to the centaur-like art-forms the name of Tiryagyonis- as the repre- 
sentatives of quadrupeds within the transmigratory gradation. It is 
thus not impossible that the centaur represented on the A.voka rail- 


• Epit). Ind., vol. II, }). 314, and pi. ii. ; Trnnx. R. A*. Sin-., vol. II, p. 326, and pi. i ; 
Muir, Or. Sansk. Ttxit, vol. IV, pp. 381, 3f I ; Wilson, Vinhnu Purdwa (Hall’s ed.), 
vol. I, p. 132n , Wilkins, Hindu Mt/tkologp, p. 309. 

* Centaur-like fl;{ures as representations of the Tiryairyonigataa (Jap. Chiku-*h6) 
are found in the section on 'Buddhist eiRj;ies’ in the Japanese work &ira-ze», i.e. 
‘ Picture creel,’ of Uayashi Moriatsu, a.d, 1721, containing instructions for drawings 
and paintings, with inau}’ roughly drawn but strongly characteristic e.\um}>les’. The 
male and female Centaurs are, in Japanese fashion, distinguished by their coiffure 
Dr. P. W. K. Mttller. 
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in|; at G;.ya, and hybrid forms thereto related, simply represent sueh 
transmipjratory phases. 1 he other embltrms depicted on the (iava 
railing and the oxen with men's heads in fig. Jh, already mentioned, 
perhaps also belong to this category. 

It has been stated that the Indian feeling for nature animated 
afresh even the fantastic forms of the western Asiatic hybrid style. 
A curious example of the way in which even animal forms when 
used decoratively were regarded as living animals may be here 
cited as it well illustrates the Indian character and shows off tlnur 


childishly naive and invariably humorous disposition. W'lu-n speak- 
ing of the wood-carving style, we have already noticed th«‘ ch;urs 
and throne-backs in which such interesting early forms have been 
preserved : but along w ith these, as illus. 8 sliows, w<-st Asian 
(Persian) winged animals have been introduced among the m eessory 
figures. 'I'he rampant lions in the corners of the back of the throne, 


with or without wings, continue from that time 
a favourit<‘ motif for th<‘ ornamentation of pillars 
and columns of every description. Elephants 
are worked from the projecting cross-pieces 
wdiich are ornamented with dragons' heads, and 
under the rampant lion a new form, the M a- 
kara— about which we must say a f«‘w words. 
On the specimen from .^marA.vati (fig. 8) little 
human figures appear on the .side pieces also. 
W’e must doubtless imagine as similar the throne 
of king \'ikramA.ditya, of which the legend tidls 
and whose little carved figures even ndate 
stories.* A fragment of a throne, fig. 3 i , from the 
ruins of .Nalanda, shows the animals still mon- 
artiticially ; the old Indian dragons’ heads, which 
remind one of tierman forms, have entirely dis- 
appeared ; and instead appears the elephant. In 
the mediaeval style of l)rAvi</a (S. India, MAdura, 
&c.) these pillar forms have been adapted to 
native conceptions, f.e. hunting scenes of the 
Kueumbars and the like, and have been further 



:U EH.m.MKNT OK A 
TliimNK, from tiie 
ruiii-i of Niilaiida. 


developed in a highly grotesque fashion. (Conf. Nrs. h, a2). 

The absurd story of the Sahbadd\\\a-jdtaka 
shows that the popular Indian mind regarded these animal figures 
as real animals standing one upon the other. Even though the fable 
only makes sport of such art creations, it is suffici«-nt'y clear from 
it h o w f a r the Hindu by himself was from i n v imi t- 
i n g such CO mp o s i t i o n s, and how, on the contrary, his own 
feeling led him to again reduce these overloaded foreign forms. 
The story, which is interesting ip more ways than one, may be 
given here from Mr. Rouse’s translation in Pmf. Cowell’s edition.- 


' Conf. on thi» B. Ju4?, MonqoliMche MaervhenBammlung SiddhikUr und Ardnchi 
JBotAnchi Chan, Innsbruck 1868, xiff. 

^ Faushdll, The Jdiaka together with iU Commenlarg, vol. II, p. 243; Cowell's 
English version, vol. II, translated bj W. H. 1>. Rouse, pp. 168ff. 
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SABBADATHA-JATAk'A. 

“ /is the haughty Jackal, This story the Master told while 

staying in the Ve/uvana, about Devadatta. Devadatta, having won 
favour in the eyes of AjAtasattu, yet could not make the repute and 
support which he received last any time. Ever since they saw the 
miracle done when NAl^iri* was sent against him, the reputation 
and allowances of Devadatta began to fall off. So one day, the 
brethren were all talking about it in the Hall of Truth: ‘Venerable 
brother, Devadatta managed to get reputation and support, yet 
could not long keep it up.’ And the Ma.ster c^me to them with the 
question : ‘ What story, 0 monks, do ye sit and discuss?’ and when 
they had told him, he said ; ‘Not only now has Devadatta thrown 
away all chance of benefits: this happened in olden days in just the 
same way.’ And then he told them an old-world tale : 

“ Once upon a time, when BrAhmadatta was king of B^rS.»asi, the 
Bodl.isattva- was his house-priest, and he had mastered the three 
Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. He knew the spell 
entitled ‘Of subduing the World.' (Now this spell is one which 
involves religious meditation). One day the Bodhisattva thought 
that he would reCite this spell ; so he sat down- in a place apart upon 
a flat stone, and there went through his reciting of 1t. . It is said 
that this spell could be taught to no one without use of a special 
rite ; for which reason he recited jt in the place just described. It 
so happened that a jackal lying in a hole heard the spell at the time 
he was reciting it, and got it by heart. We are told that this jackal 
in a previous existence had been some BrAhma«a, who had learned 
the charm ‘Of subduing the World. The Bodhisattva ended his 
recitation and rose up, saying — ‘ Surely I have that spell by heart 
now.’ Then the jackal arose out of his hole and cried — ‘Ho 
HrAhma/ia! 1 have learnt the spell better than you know it yourself!’ 
and off he ran. The Bodhisattva set off in chase, and followed some 
way, crying — on jackal will do a great mischief— catch him, catch 
him !’ But the jackal got clear off into the forest. The jackal found 
a she-jackal, and gave her a little nip upon the body. ‘What is it, 
master ?’ she asked. ‘ Do you know me,’ he asked, ‘or do you not ?’ 

' I do** know you.’ He repeated the spell, and thus had under his 
orders several hundreds of jackals, and gathered round him all the 
elephants and horse.s, lions and tigers, boars and deer, and all other 
four-footed creatures ; and he became their king under the title of 
SabbadA./Aa,* and a sherjackal he made his consort. On the backs 
of two elephants stood a lion, and on the lion’s back sat Sabbad^LMa, 

* A giwt elephant, which, at ))evadatta’e inati^nition, was letJoose for the purpose of 
ddstfoying the Buddha, but which oul}* did him re^reiice ; ** non facit hoc jusaus 
nuHoque Uoceute inaj^istro : orede inihi, nuetriiin eensit et ille deiim.” Hardy, Manual 
of BnddkUm, p. 831 ; MUimlaptmha, iv, 1 (Sac. Uke. of the East), vol. i, p. 288. 

’ Buddha in a previous e.xiHtence. 

‘ Beading djandmi.. 

* TH? ‘ All-tusk,* ‘ All-biting.' SaiMk. SarvadamaA/ra : a play on the 

word Sahkaraitka, Sansk. Savarftailfra — * All-ruling.’ 
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the jackal king, along with his consort the she-jackal, and great 
honour was paid to them. Now the jackal was templed by his great 
honour and became puffed up with pride, and he resolved to rapture 
the kingdom of BAr&wast. So with all the four-footed creatures in 
his train, he came to a place near to Bara/iast. His host covered 
twelve leagues of ground. F'rom his position there he sent a message 
to the king. ‘Give up your kingdom or tight for it.' "'rhe citizens of 
Bkrknasi, smitten with terror, shut close their gates and stayed 
within. Then the Bodhisaltva drew near the king and said to him, 
‘ Fear not, mighty king! leave me the task of fighting with the jackal 
king ’Sabbadft/Aa. Fxcept me, no one is able to fight with him at 
all.’ Thus he gave heart to the king and the citizens. ‘ I will ask 
him at once,’ he went on, ‘what he will do in order to take the city,' 
So he mounted the tower over one of the gates, and cried out — 
‘ Sabbad^/Aa, what will you do to get possession of this realm ?’ ‘ I 

will cause the lions to roar, and with the roaring 1 will frighten the 
multitude: thus will I take it!’ ‘Oh! that’s it,’ thought the Bodhi- 
sattva, and down he came from the tower. He made proclamation 
by beat of drum that all the dwellers in the great city of BArA/rasl, 
over all its twelve leagues, must stop up their ears with flour (dough). 
The multitude heard the command, they stopped up their own 
ears with flour, so that they could not hear each other speak — nay, 
they even did the same to their cats and other animals. 

“Then the Bodhisaltva went up a second time into the tower, and 
cried out, ‘ Sabbad&///a ! ’ ‘What is it, BrAhmawa,’ quoth he. ' How 
will you take this realm ? ’ he asked. ‘ 1 will cause the lions to roar, 
and 1 will ‘‘righten the people and destroy them, thus will I take it!’ 
he said. ‘You will not be able' to make the lions roar ; these noble 
lions, with their tawny paws and shaggy manes, will never do the 
bidding of an old jackal like you !’ The jackal, stubborn with pride, 
answered, ‘Not only will the other lions obey me, but I’ll even make 
this one, upon whose back I sit, roar alone ! ’ ‘ Very well,’ said the 

Bodhisaltva, ‘ do it, if you can.’ So he tapped with his foot on the 
lion, which he sat upon, to roar, and the lion resting his mouth upon 
the elephant’s temple, roared thrice, without any manner of doubt. 
The elephants were, terrified and dropped the jackal down at their 
feet ; they trampled upon his head and crushed it to atoms. Then 
and there SabbadA/Aa perished. And the elephants, hearing the 
roar of the lion, were frightened to death, and wounding one another, 
they all perished there. The rest of the creatures, ueer and boars, 
down to the hares and cats, perished then and there, ail except the 
lions ; and these ran off and took to the woods. There was a heap 
of carcases covering the ground for twelve leagues. The Bodhi- 
sattva came down from the tower, and had the gates of (he city 
thrown open. By beat of drum he caused proclamation to be made 
throughout the city : ‘ Let all the people take the flour (dough) out 
of their ears, and they that desire meat, meat let them take!’ And 
the people all ate what meat they could, fresh ; and the rest they dried 
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and preserved. uas al this lime, according to tradition, that 
pcopl<‘ first began (o dry nn'at. ' 

“ 'i he Master having finished this discourse, identified thr Birth 
by the following verses, full of divine wisdom ; — 

“ Even as the jackal stiff with pride, 

Craved for a mighty host on every side, 

And all toothed creatures came 
Flocking around, until he won great fame : 

Even so the man who is supplied 
With a great host of men on every side, 

As great renown has he 

As had the Jackal in his sovranty. 

“In those days Devadatta was the Jackal, Ananda was the king, 
and I was the chaplain." 



32. Chvkuciu-Hutuktu Lalitavajba. 

For the ornamentation of the throne compare ill. 8 and 31. 

From a miniature on silk, 18th century. 

It is clear that a throne like the one shown in figs. 31 or 3 ^ 
in the mind of the narrator of the Jdtaka. The ancient Oriental idea 
of imagining the subject, the vanquished, as lying under the feet of 
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conqueror, is intoristing here But this motif also orijrinated in 
: western Asia, where, in Assyrian reliefs for example, upright figures 
of gods are clumsily placed bn tiu backs of animals, like one hiero- 
glyph upon the other, without the slightest attempt at approjiriate- 
ness. The Indian love for nature, which was only too strongly 
developed, gives a burlesque it\lerpretation to the idea. The throne- 
seats with ornaments, just de.seribed, have be<'n preservt'd even in 
the latest Lamaist ecclesiastical styh* of Tibet and China. 111. 32 
represents the throne of a I.amaic ecclesiastical prince ; the original 
is found in a splendid work painted on silk, dating from about 
the middle of last century, and containing the genealogy of the 
so-called Changcha Hutuktu of Pekin. The holy man sits on a 
throne, the back of which consists of two elephants, with two lions 
above them, and two goals with riders above these again ; higher 
up still are seen two elephants apparently running downwards, and 
in the middle a Gariu/a and Nagas. All these are the decorative 
elements of ancient vxooden doors and throne-backs loosely sup(T- 
posed on one another. 

The sea-elephant, Makara, a creature formed 
of the forepart of an elephant with the body 
and tail of a fish, appears even on the reliefs 
of the Aioka railing at BuddhagayA, along 
with winged elephants and hipj)Oi ampi,' ftc. 

It has been retained everywhere in Indian art, 
though later thi' hsh-tail was made into an 
ornament. When, later still, it became the 
ensign of Kama, the Imlian god of love, it was 
due, as has long been recognised, to Greek 
influence ; the dolphin of Aphrodite supplied 
the model. 

All the Greek elements found within the Ajroka 
period, even counting the Sanchi monuments, follow through- 
out, as it were, in the steps of the west Asiatic forms. 
Altogether there are not many: representations of centaurs, and 
water-gods (oxen with human faces). Of more importance is the 
question whether the thunderbolt as an attribute of gods, was 
introduced by Greek influence, or whether the streaming sheaf of 
lightning-flashes of the Bahyloniaiv-Assyrian gods should be con- 
sidered as the model ; though the former seems to me the most 
probable, no certain proof is forthcoming. 'J'his must dejjend on 
the date of its introduction and the extent of the w estern influence 
at the time. 

I cannot here enter upon the subject of the representation ot the 
dwarfish creatures, which are regarded sometimes as real human 
dwarfs and sometimes as evidently demi-gods, nor upon so much 
that is connected therewith. But 1 would like to point out that the 

• Kiljeudnl&l Mitra, Buddha Oay<i, p). jtlvi; Cunningham, Mahdhodhi, f], ix, 18; 
Mtother as a pillar ornament, Burgees, Cave Templet, pi. xvi, 6. 
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type is the SHinc as that of the antique pignii<>s. (Conf. above, p. 34). 
It is inter<‘Stinc[ 10 observe tliat the account of the pij^in'.es, like that 
referred to on p. qq of the griflins of tlie west, is given us by 
Ktesias,' who was physiciae. to tlie Persian king Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(405-3f)i H.C.). 

This i'oncludes thi' series ot the types found in older Buddhist 
art. The question now i.s, how' tht' composition is to be 
executed. The form of com]>osition. with whu'h e\’ery art begins, is 
the pure narrative. In wiiat follows wo shall try to discover 
how far the art of the Aioka period (including Sanchi) represented 
tliis narrative tendency, and how the national t haracter made it.self 
felt thereby. 

On the reliefs of the great gateway.s of Sanchi is a series of 
representations of different kinds. Man)' are purely decorative, 
others represent perfectl) definite liistorical events. Very few have, 
as yet, been fully explained, and for those that have been correctly 
explained, the convincing proof is not yet forthcoming ; but they 
may be divided into two dislinc categorie.^. 1 he first categor)', 
by the help of numerous figuies in a .series of foimally composed 
scenes, all resembling one another, depict.s— processiems to holy 
places, to sacred trees, to stfijias, etc. On the panel 
itself there nowhere appears an indication which sufificientl)' 
characterizes the incident to enable us to determine it from itself 
alone. Only inscriptions, like those found at Ibirahat. could — so to 
speak — make of those incidents historical events. The elements 
that determine the incidents are solely external, as we shall see below'. 
Along with the representations of human beings (of which those 
seen in illu.s. 4 and 17 are, as it were, conventional abridgements), 
we meet with others in which forms of e.xistence other than human 
come to worship at the hob- places. Merc, again, a national Indian 
clement makes it.self felt — the fondnc.ss for the repetition of ritual- 
istic phrases, which thereby become more sacred and eflficaciou.s. 

The animal world, again, shares also in the worship of the sacred 
places. Along with animal-representations, that arc uncommonly 
true to life, come in throngs the monsters of mythology, to adore 
the places where a saint has lived, in order to obtain a better in- 
carnation. The juxtaposition of mythical and real animals has a 
highly startling effect : it looks as if the uncommonly animated 
and characteristically represented animal world was intended to 
impart a greater probability of existence to the fantastic creatures 
of very varied styles depicted beside them. While the latter, the 
Tiryagyoni-cype. Garuf/a, etc., stand stiffly in rows (conf. illus. 26), 
the life of the real animals makes itself felt ; alongside a Garuz/a, 
adtorned with earrings and carrying a lotus-flower, an antelope 
{cervi capra — Indian gazelle or spotted antelope, Skt Krish/rasara). 
in a curious po-sition, is trimming itself. 'I'he religious act — in a 
truly Indian fashion — becomes a Nature-scene. 

* Lassen, lud. AUerthumskunde, IW. it, Ss. 64 1, 661 ; lud. Ant.', vol. X, jip. 229-381. 
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If, owing to the objects represented, this chajigc appears a. very 
natural one, neither is it lacking in the re()rcscntations of human 
beings. Ill 34 shows the end of a long [)roccssion leaving a thickly 
peopled city. 1 he gate of the city is of the same form as the gates 
of SAiichi, though much simpler the great volute looks almost 
like the rolled-up torigue of a dragon , the houses of the town are 
provided with open galleries, from which the inhabitants (men and 



.'U. Kki’jiksknt4TU>n of a city. 

From tlif second urchitnive of llie cast nfutewsiy of the f^reut stftpa at S&itcht. 


women) look down. This. looking down from house-terracc.s is an 
element that became frequent in Greek art — very late, it is true — 
for the animation of the background ; it bclong.s essentially to the 
old Indian art, which owes this form to the rej>rcscntation of towns 
in west A.sian' art. It forms a part of the composition — the re- 
joicing of the inhabitants of the town, who are witnessmg the 
procession, is thus presented, exactly as ancient and modern 
Indian texts — and the Chine.se pilgrims akso — describe such feasts. 
I'he separation into little groups, each of which has its own 
interest, also begins here. Jhe Indian character cannot 
endure the stiffly historic, and breaks up the 
whole into a series of genre-scenes. 

The thickly-peopled terraces are the models of the superimposed 
storeys of the different heavens in the Buddhist universe. 

A genre-scene in ill. 34, which has nothing to do with the main 
acident. shows a woman who has come through a postern in the 
ity wall to fill her 16/a with water from a pool. In the pool arc 
rowing water4ilies in flower ; a second woman comes down the 
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same street to the pool, and this figure is made so large that the 
eate lintel passes right across her body like a paling. It is difficult 
to determine whether the elephant rider, or mahaut', coming along 
the street on an elephant, belongs to the end of the procession 
(conf ill 39), or is taking the elephant to the water ; but the latter 
IS more probable. I shall return to these narrative-reliefs again. 

Ihe second category represents scenes from the 
life of the founder of Buddhism, or from his pre- 
vious e-x ist ences, the takas. In the case of the.se 
reliefs also, very few are .satisfactorily explained, for. the character- 
istic elements almost disappear beneath the accessories. We are 
therefore obliged to seek for purely external proofs (the arrange- 
ment of the sculptures on the monument itself); and the result i', 
curious. 

Few of the scenes represented are so clear and simple as the relief 
on the inner side of the right pillar of the east gateway, above. !t 
undoubtedly represents the dream of MayA, the mother of Buddha, 
in the briefest and simplest form. Above the sleeping woman is 
seen descending the elephant, in the form of which, according to 
the legend, Buddha came down to his mother. One is struck by 
the paucity of detail : the detached treatment of this really notable 
representation. . Its place, too (up in the corner above a rich com- 
position of a different kind), is remarkable. Involuntarily one 
.seeks for something corresponding. The highest panel of the inner 
side is a continuation of what is seen on the front. I hc front of 
the pillar is filled by a large relief consisting of three double 
stages, t.e. storeys. Each of these storeys is divided into three 
compartments by pillars. In each middle compartment there .sits 
a god with the thunderbolt and a round bottle as attributes. I'he 
space behind the god shows a second god, clearly subordinate, 
and ‘daughters of the gods’ with sunshades and whisks (Hind. 
chauri). In these divisions there is always a group of dancing 
girls playing on instruments before the principal divinity. The 
background is filled up with fruit trees. 

Ill I shows the fourth storey, counting upwards. Fhe two below 
it are much injured, but still it may be clearly seen that the repre- 
sentation of the second storey corresponded with those that have 
been preserved, while the lowest of all was filled with weeping 
and mourning figures seated in a circle. At the very top of the 
relief there i.s, on the roof, a group of gods and goddesses. Unfor- 
tunately, this group is also much injured. If this highest terrace, 
the roof of the whole structure, is not counted, one is naturally 
reminded of the six Devalokas, the six inferior heavens^ of 
the gods. All six form the so-called K4m4vachara heavens, the 

* Hind. Mah imat, Sansk. Mahdm&tra -, the German haa Kornak, Fr. Comae. See 
1 ule and Burnell’s Gloexary, e.v. 

the heavens of the gods, the Khmkvacharas and Suddh&vksaj; 
Onas-^^n-mm-lha)— an obscure expression— are attested at Barahat by inscriptions 
Conf. Hultoch, Zeit. d. Deut. Morg. Qu., Bd. XL,, 8. 66, N«. 47, 48, 49. 
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abodes of the gods in which desire is still potent. Now it was 
supposed that when a Hodhisattva, a pre-existent I’.uddha, attained 
the lowest heaven, great lamentations broke out among the gods, 
who feared the end of an earthly period. A thousand vears after- 
wards the cries of the guardians of the world (Lokapaladevatfi— the 
gods of the. lowest terrat proclaim that in a thousand years a 
Buddha will be born upon the earth : the so-called BuildhahalA- 
halam. I he gods of the lowest terrace arc represented lamenting; 
the subject mu.st, therefore, be the birth of a being wlio i-, to be- 
come a Buddha. I he panel is thus the beginning of all the 
pillar reliefs, and is continued on the inner side "of the same pillar. 
The heavens are to be named as follows, beginning from below : 
the heaven of the Chaturm;;hArajika-gods, f.t' the four great kings 
or guardians of the world ; the heaven of the l Avatiw/sa gods (Sk. 
Frayastriwiat), the so-called ‘three and thirty’ sujierior angels 
over whom Sakka presides ; the heaven of the ^^^unAs, where there 
is no ch.mge of day and night ; the Tusita-hcaven (San. Fushita) 
where ail Bodhisattvas are born before appearing on earth, and 
where Maitreya now is ; the heaven of the NimmAnarati (Sk. Nir- 
mAwaratij, who create their own pleasures; and of the I'aranim- 
mitavasavatti gods, who indulge in pleasures created for them by 
others, and over whom Mara f)rcside.s. 'Fhese mighty terraee.s of 
the gods, m<junting one above the other, over w'hich again rise the 
meditative steps, belong to the grandest ideas w'hich lUiddhiMn has 
produced. Fhc w'hole representation — this is not the place to 
examine it fulh' — udth the ways of deliverance and the c ataclysms 
which destroy whole worlds and put new creations in their place, 
had to be special!}' noticed here, for it is capable of affording us 
the necessary explanation of the rcpre.sentation on the other pillar 
(front side). 

If we return to the reliefs which represent .scenes from Buddha’s 
life, we shall find that some of those on the left jiillar of the cast 
gatew'ay arc highly instructive as regards ancient Indian relief- 
composition. The first c;f them which is found on the middle of 
the inner side of the pillar (conf ill. .35) has already been correctly 
identified, so far at least as determining the incident is concerned, 
although the naming of the individual figures ma}’ not be cjuite 
correct. Fowards the bottom and to the right on the panel is seen 
a bearded man with bands of hai (jatd) twisted about his head 
turbanwise ; the knees of the crouctiing figure are held together by 
a band. This man (from his costume, evidently a Ibahmawa doing 
penance) is seated on the threshold of a hut thatched with leaves 
: Before him is a pond with aquatic birds and shell-fi.sh : lotus- 
flowers arc in bloom U{)on the water. Buflalcx^s and an elephant 
icome to quench their thirst. A bearded ascetic is bathing, another 
jis drawing water, with which to sprinkle his body in the b;ith. in a 
■vessel shaped like the /did, which even at the present day an.swers 
this purpose. VV hat has already been described is a rough repre- 
sntation (on a remarkably small space, though it is fairly broad) 
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of a Tirtha or bathing-place at a river be*^^n a 

hermitage. Higher up, in the middle of thc '^® ; a 

templc-likc house, before which a fire burn./| tongs and 

second vessel containing fire lies further forwai(r’. fuel ; the 
fuel; on the left side, approach unbearded figuresU*'*^' jcpre- 

ordinary occupations of the Hr&hinawa-disciplciXe jj, attitude 
sented. A row of ItrShina/ias stand round the lemi?t on which 
of adoration ; the background is composed of fruit\ jeaf- 

monkeys are cli mbin g. Towards the man sitting ^ t' ^ announce 
covered hut. comes aiK)fh?rT^r;\tMna//a from the righirj jj. going on 

.. ... •'empic; 

iifid^^.be resujjg cf 
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3S. UlLlKF or THK KlST UATKWAY AT S.AN(tl!. 

Left pillur, middle of the inner eide. The lirst scene 
of the conversion of Uruvilvi-Ka«y:ijin. 


in the mido, sits 
the temple 

a seven -hote. .^,'55 

snake; flaiidh..jn, 
burst fortl}^rfV^f^ ’ in 
the w' t 

Iroiii the story v?"** 
the conversion, at 
Huddha’s hands. 


of Ka.vyapa (I'Ali, 
Ka.s.sapa) of Uru- 
vilva (Pali, Uru- 
vt‘lA),aHr&hma//a 
a.scctic, with his 
brothers and 
di.sciples Ibc 
figure sitting be- 
fore the hut is 
Kfiryapa ; to at- 
tempt to name 
the other Brah- 
ma«as would be 
useless. The 


legend is soinewhat to the following effect : When Buddha wished 
to lead all in the right way, he went to Uruvilva and begged for 
permission to dwell in the firc-Jmt. It was granted him ; though 
K&jyapa warned him of a mighty snake that lived in the temple. 
Buddha caiight it in his alms-bowl and sending forth flames of 
fire, which burst out at the roof left the hut unharmed.* 

In the main, the whole incident is well rendered on the relief, 


• Od th* KlUvepi leK^nd. w'f- FerjtHWOii, Tne aitd Serp. B’orfi., pl^ H3f.; Weal, 
lew. Ltjuadi j^. 2l>2f.; 8. Hardy, Mnit. of Bod., pp. I98f.; UiKundel, Loyeod of 

0 oUma, »ol. 1, pp. 138f.; and CauuiuKlwm An*. Bor, M., Vol. XI, pp. 149f. 
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•though at the first glance there seems to be a great deal that is 
sU})erfluous. The HrShma//a disciples are not necessary to the 
representation of the incident ; the BrAhma/m bathing is quite 
superfluous, and the one with the loKa just as unnecessary, unless 
one supposes — what seems hardly probable — that he is fetching 
water to extinguish the fire. In short, the whole prolix and idyllic 
representation' of the pond is a superfluous accc.ssory. But the 
main point is — B u d d h a himself is n o t -p r c s e n t at all. 



3«;. ItRLIKr FROM THK B48T OATKWAY AT SaNCHL 
Left pillar, middle of the front «ide. The eecond eoene in the legend. 

More remarkable still is another and allied relief on the middle 
panel of the face of the left pillar (ill. 36). If one looks for nothing 
but the depicting of the situation, and puts aside any thought of a 
representation of Buddha, the incident can be explained as on the 
previous relief The locality is determined by six large fruit trees, 
to which, though roughly outlined, botanical names can neverr 
theless be given. On one of these trees are perched two apes, 
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one occupied in plucking fruit. But the trees are standing in 
water; the surface of the water is full of animation : aquatic birds 
arc swimming about upon it ; one dips its head under ; another, 
with neck bent backwards, is preening its wings ; and a pelican is 
devouring a fish. The waves, on the relief itself, rise very high 
indeed over the outer lines of the fruit trees ; lotus-flowers, with 
very animated-looking leaves that do not lie flat, appear on the 
water, and a .'.nail i.s t<js.scd about on the waves ; above, in a corner, 
is .seen an alligator. The water is thus in continual movement; 
the aquatic birds behave as if they had just gone into it This 
must reprc.sent the overflowing of a river, or, at an^rate, the flood- 
ing of a place planted with fruit trees.' In the middle of this 
landscape, three men are sailing in a boat. 'I'lie one sitting in the 
middle is bearded, and his hair is twisted about his head turban- 
wise; he is therefore a Hrahmawa. A bearde<l man, like the former, 
and one without a beard but with long hair. — therefore BrAhma/zas 
too, — are rowing in the boat, which is made of planks roughly 
joined together. 'J'his shape of boat is still in use in India, on the 
Madras coast and elsewhere. 

Now among the miracles by which Gautama liuddha is said to 
have converted Cb'uvilvA-KAiyapa and his school, it is related that 
the river Nairanjana was very much swollen, and that Buddha 
passed over the flooded place as if there had been no water there. 
The amazed K;\jyapa followed him in a boat, but did not become 
his convert yet. The situation is thus broadly depicted here — but 
Buddha, the principal figure, is wanting. 

On the lower part of the same relief, before a high stone plinth, 
arc seen four men ; behind them is a stone bench belorc a tree 
hung with votive offerings ; it is therefore a .second composition, 
which is connected with the former. The men, to judge from their 
dress, are BrAhmawas. The hands of the middle figure, which are 
raised over its head, as well as the peculiarly high placed heels of 
the feet (unfortunately, these are partly broken off), prove that the 
figure is conceived as lying full length on the ground: the touching 
of the ground with eight limbs ) is hereby intended. The 

flowers near the figure, .seen from above, seem to indicate that it is 
to be regarded as in a recumbent attitude. Similarly, the slab of 
the altar in ill. 38 is represented as seen from above, so that the 
flower offerings on it arc shown. I he Brahma/zas standing beside 
the recumbent Brahmazza in an attitude of prayer have upright 
growing plants beside them to indicate that they are standing 
upon the ground. On the cast in the .Museums, behind the figure 
in the zz.v/ztzz'nji.'^zz-position and below the projecting stone, no wavy 
line is to be seen. a.s on Col. .Maisey’s drawing (Fergusson s ’/'rev 
find Sei/>. Worship, pi. x.xxi, 2. p. 141). As the water which fills 
the middle ground is regarded as a surface .seep from above, it thus 
happens that the background of the worshipping BrShmaz/a is 

’ 5- lloiil, Romantic Legend of Sakifa Bnddha^ p|>. xi, note, and 3<>2. 
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looked upon as a platform. Rut this platform, with its far-projccting 
edge, is, it appears, mentioned in the legend of the conversion of 
KA^yapa of IJruvilva. Buddha, as the story goes, found a hempen 
garment which he picked up and wanted to wash in the river. 
S a k k a presented him w i t li a flat stone for the 
purpose. 

Now with the.se e.vplanations, in which justice is done to all the 
figures represented, and the characteristic common to all of which 
is — that they only witness to Buddha’s existence, but do not actually 
represent the sage himself, it is possible to connect a third relief 
belonging to the .same c}’clc of legends. 

Below the repre.sentation of the miracle of the snake, on the 
inner side of the pillar, is another relief (conf ill. 37). the place of 
which on the pillar and the Brahma>/as represented therein, clearly 
characterize it as being connected therewith. In a wood, planted 
with fruit trees, three Hrahma//as are bus)' kindling .sacrificial fires; 
a Hrahma;/a disciple is bringing wood for fuel ; a .second carries a 
pole (H. bahangi, S. vilwngikti) supporting vc.s.sels in a network. 



;< 7 . Rki.uk on iiik i:\sr at Sanchi. 

Lei ! piiUr, inner Mde, finder relief No. Xk 

Two other bearded Brahma//as are splitting wood with heavy 
(stone?) hatchets. A round hive-like building decorated with 
shells and enclosed by a railing forms the background. Whether 
this building, as 1 am inclined to think, repre.sents merely a 
hermit’s hut thus railed in as a i)rotection from wild beasts, or 
something else is uncertain. The whole is a genre picture, and 
without the reliefs explained above, it would be impo.ssible to 
determine its nature, .so far as the [)crsons and the occasion of the 
sacrifice are concerned. 
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The legend of KAyyajia’s conversion relates that, after the 
miracle of the snake, a sacrifice was offered. When the Brahma»as 
tried to light a fire the wood, owing to Gautama’s power, would 
not burn. 'I'hey made their trouble known to Kaiyapa, who 
entreated (iautaina to let the fire kindle. When Gautama gave 
his consent the wood took fire, and there was nothing to prevent 
the sacrifice. 

Now these three reliefs give one a good insight into the relief- 
composition of ancient India. It stands on a level with 
that of the Middle Ages in the Western world The same legend 
is continued X)n one relief; the same figures may therefore be 
repeated on the .same panel. Land and water arc always repre- 
sented as extending horizontally ; in consctpiencc of this, the 
figures are of the same size throughout. The limits of land and 
water arc indicated by .sharply defined outlines; fiowers and plants 
are employed to determine whether the figures represented are 
supposed to be l)'ing or standing. .Along with this may be 
noticed a naive aptitude for' converting the area into a landscape 
in which the principal grouj)s occupy the centre. External details 
alone cxj)lain the incident depicted. 'I'hus the only certain deter- 
mining factor to explain the three panels examined above is the 
circumstance that the persons rej)re.sentcd are Brahmawas. Then the 
first relief may be exi)lained by means of the snake and the flames 
bursting from the window in the roof ; all the rest represents 
nothing but an ordinary sacrifice, and the second; or even the third 
panel, would be utterly unintellign)ie without the fiist. One way 
of laying stress on the characteristic features is the decided pro- 
minence of the object emphasized in the relief. The reliefs narrate 
the incident in extenso, adding also details that arc not essential. 
As in the representations of the Middle Ages, the whole story of 
the sufferings of a believer is given on one relief or one picture, 
which is divided into a series of consecutive scenes: so is it in the 
Buddhist art. which in one relief combines a .series of continuous 
events into a Nature-picture. Now the admirable rendering of 
nature, with the loose representation of accessory details, is apt to 
lead astray, because it overpowers the main motive. 

Something exactly analogous occurs in Indian literature, 
especially in the so-called Kdvyas and the half-epic, half-lyric 
works related to them The treatment itself becomes merely an 
opportunity tor introducing descriptions of nature, and com- 
parisons with nature that are broad and sensuous — often delightful 
though sometimes repulsive, or at least bizarre. In this law — the 
rudiments of which are perceptible in ancient Indian reliefs, but 
which reigns supreme in the literature of a later period — chiefly lie 
the difficulties to the ordinary European mind in understanding 
their modes of thought ; but, at the same time, to it is due the 
peculiar beauty of this tropical life, bursting forth so luxuriantly on 
every side. In the art of the Ajoka period-r-on which that of 
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SAnchi was modelled— everything is still naive, and no trace of 
refinement exists. 

As already mentioned, no pidure of I^uddba appears on the 
reliefs of this older period. Only the signs of his activity were 
represented ; the footprints {/>a(iah) which he left behind him, or 
the sacred tree beneath whicli he. or one of liis mythical pre- 
decessors, obtained enlightenment, or even a .Stfipa erected in 
memory of him, are re|)resented as being universally veneratetl. 
To these are added the symbols of his miracles : as snake and fire 
in the case of KS^yapa. and .so on. The wheel {dhat niachakm),^& 
already mentioned, was adopted by Buddha's discijiles as the 
symbol of his doctrine, and conibined with other symbols — a trident 
placed above it, etc. — stands for him on the sculptures of the 
A.roka period.' 

From the Buddhist literature it clearly appears how irreparable 
was the loss sustained by the (hsith ol the Sage. .Schisms soon 
broke out: there was no proper cult Everything bad to be 
developed, and it was a slow process. I he wonderful growth of 
the more modern religion must not cause us to forget its simple 
and small beginnings. As long as the doctiine of the ‘Overcomer’ 
was pure, a Budilha cult could not be thought of; the tendency to 
this first made itsell felt wJien the figure ol the Sage was deified. 
Originally, Buddhism was opiy a philosophy, no religion : but 
therein consisted the weakness of the Buddha doi'lrines, which 
sp,eedily became unpopular on that acwunt.- When in the course 
of lime the religion fell back into a worship of gods, the cult 
picture appeared. The countless legends which are related of the 
oldest Jiuddha pictures describe plainly the embarrassment oc- 
casioned when such a representation had to be made. I'he ability 

’ In tUe.se different scenes, Hhnrhnt, with its n*liefs deteriiiined bv Ihe iiiscrii>tioiiM, 
is very cliarictiTistic ns <;(>u)|i:irod witli Sariclii and pvimi .tiuuravalt. The l)harma or 
Ckakrn s^’inlx)! is adored by jcods and men, cclio approacli witli offering.s or with folded 
Itaiido ; purely external iic(!e.ssories deleriiiine the scene: tliu.'' the wheel and two 
yrizelles are the rejiresc'iitilion of thediseour.se at Jlaiiilriis, in the deer-park; Tree and 
Serp. Jl'or.. jd. xxi.v. 2 (Safielii) ; pi. lx.xi. 2 (Aiiinravatl), pie.-- even in modern 
Lamaist art. cf. tlie c'liihleni on the roof of a Mon;colian temple at I'ozdneev, Zap. 
peogr. Obtkeh., XVI, 1887, pi. on p. :t8; the Dharma symbol with lire idlliirs sur- 
rounded by IlrahmaMas, the representatioii of the conversion of Kfi*yajta {Ir-fr and 
Harp. W'or., pi. Ixx). ,\nolher einhlcmatic representation is the celestial ladder, with 
footprints above and below, for the descent of tlie llodhisiiUva from Tnshita; if/zarAef, 
pi. xvii (middle), also at Wifii'hl, Tree and Serp. If or., pi. xxviii, .1; conf. b. lieal, 
tap., p, 183. From this comes the idea that the clcscendiii},' elephant beside the sleep- 
ing Muv'ft is a dream. The Uodhiwrttvu descending on the bidder, apj)eHrs, however, 
also in Gandliftra sculptures. To this subject also belongs a modern picture from 
Kamboja in the lleriiii Mnseuin. 

* If in Buddhism the proud nllciupt be made to conceive n deliverance in wliich man 
himself delivers himself, to create a faith without a god, it is Brulimanical sjXM'ulation 
which has prepared the way for (his thought. It lias thrust back the idw of a god 
step by step ; the forms of the old goJs have faded away, and besides the Urahma,* 
which is enthroned in its eternal quietude, highly exalted above the destinies of the 
human world, there is left remaining, as the sole -really active person in the great 
work of deliverance, jijaii himself, who possesses— inherent in hi uismf-— the TOWer to 
turn asid* from this world, this hopeless state of sorrow. — f tldenberg, Bnaaha, i[e., p, 6S. 
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to create an ideal type was lacking, so a portrait was chosen which 
the artists beautitied beyond nature, and which they tried to make 
authentic by tales of miracles that Buddha had wrought. Thus the 
Divyavadana relates that BimbisAra, king of Magadha, desired to 
have a representation of Buddha painted oir a cloth. The artist 
tried and failed. Then Buddha let his shadow fall upon it, com- 
manded that the outlines should be (illed in with colour, and that 
the chief articles of the faith should be written upon it. This is an 
artistic authentication of a modern picture, as clearly no portrait 
was extant.^ This point will be found of value in a subsequent 
chapter, for it proves that there was ?io desire to create an ideal 
type. In a modern branch of Buddhist art, in the miniatures of the 
Lamaist church of Tibet and China, notwithstanding the narrow 
limits of the canon, the individual appears surprisingly beautiful. 
It is, indeed, the only really artistic point in the endless series of 
absurd rites of the degenerate hierarchical representations. But 
the ideal ty|)e of Buddha — which spiritualized the simple monk’s 
figure, and, notwithstanding the want of ornament, .stood out from 
all else, — was created for Buddhist art by foreigners. 

The doctrine of Buddha’s NirvAwa can hardly be taken as afford- 
ing the reason for the fact that on the reliefs of BarAhat, GayA, and 
Sanchi the Buddha does not appear. The doctrine of the Nirvftwa, 
in its present canonical form, was probably not developed at all at 
that time. Later, when statues of Buddha were already in existence, 
the legends paid no attention whatever to the dogmatic conception: 
according to a legend handed down by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang, for example, Buddha, who long before had disappeared into 
NirvAz/a, came down from heaven to exhort the statue of Buddha, 
which king Cdayana had made to serve the faithful as the symbol 
of the doctrine that brings salvation. 

In the ancient Buddhist art, so far as the representation of the 
founder of the religion is concerned, the conditions are the same as 
in ancient (.'hristian art : symbols, such as the fish, the lamb, etc., 
were em|)Ioyed at first by the early Christians, as types reminding 
them of Christ. The type of the Christ was long a fluctuating one, 
until that of Byzantium became universal. So it was in Buddhist 
art : the GAndhAra type, which will be examined in greater detail 
below, became the prevailing one. 

'I'he single panels become comprehensible only 
by virtue of their connection one with another. For the chief 
figure does not appear in their composition. 

If we return to the reliefs of the left pillar, we are struck above 
all by the fact that these three reliefs of the KAiyapa legend, the 
scene of which was at GayA, are so much separated from one 
another. From what was said above (p. 6o) about the manner in 

' Udiiyuust V:its:irAj!i of Kitu«nnibi, lUfd Pnixeiinjit of Ko«uIn aro said to Imvc hod 
8tatue.« itiodc of Bnddli:i before liix dentil. vol. I, p|>. 235-0 ; Kitel, 

Jlautlbk, of Chin. Butidhitm, |>p. 137-8. 
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which the heavens are represented, we expected something com- 
pensating sufficiently on the left pillat . 

As middle panel on the left pillar we have a representation of a 
great tree so built about by a chapel, that the main branches grow 
out of one of the windows. Row’s of men. in the attitude of prav’er, 
stand round about it; gods 
areflyingtowards it through 
the air to crowm it with 
garlands. By means of 
rows of men at prayer, 
which fill the upper panel, 
the composition is made 
to balance, to some extent, 
that of the right pillar, even 
astoform. Now the tree, 
the w'orship of which 
is so important, that 
it could be placed 
opposite the palace 
of the gods on the 
right pillar as a counter 
poise, and in fact in such 
a w’ay that the KAj'yapa 
legend had to be divided 
in two, can be none 
other than the Bod hi 
tree of Gay& with the 
chapel which king Aioka 
had built round about it. 

The representation of the 
tig tree at Buddha GayA. 

'.vtiich is shown on the 
reliefs of BarAhat, is indeed 
identical with our Sanchi 
representation (fig. 38).^ 

We see 

the. desire for symmetry 



3H 


Rklikk fhom the so-called Puasenajit 
Pillar from Pakahat. 

, j , ((.'uitnin^liam, Bharhuf, pll. xii joid xxx). In 

therefore, that tite middle in the Uodhi-tree of tiaiitaiiin Huddhii. 

The iiiNoription iibove reads: “ Uhaj'iivato Saka- 

in composition also- pre^ muniru. biKlh»’’--the Uodha (for Bodhi) tree of 
‘ I j- * 1 • the exalted iilkyamiini ; the one below: “ Kaju 

vailed among Indian archl- I»,j_<enaji Kosaio” — the Kinjf Prasenujil, the 
tects, though not in the Kowla. 
strict form in which we 
are accustomed to it from Graeco-Roman art. 

The reliefs, so far as their explanation is concerned, always refer 
one to the other. The main difficulty for us consists in separating 
the decorative elements from those that are important in the 
composition. Now those external determining points in the com- 

' Hultzsch, Zeil, d. Morn. Oe»., Bd. XL, S Gi. No. 46; Cuiiniiiirham, Bhnrhul, 
No. 28, p. 184 and pi. xiii ; IBtjeudralM Mitra, Buddha Qaya, p. GG. 
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positions are most apparent and most interesting on the architrave 
of the east gateway. Above the pillars there rise three transoms, 
which w'e .shall call architraves ; the lowest of them rests upon the 
capitals, while the next two are laid upon supporting blocks, which 
are about as high as the architraves themselves. At the places 
where they rest upon these supports, the beams are covered with 
carved panels : the whole is of the nature of a timbered scaffolding 
in which the cross-beams are fitted in beneath ornamented panels. 
Now we tiotice that, of the six panels on the front, the two upper- 
most are carved each with a pair of zebu-riders, and on the other 
side all the six represent similar mounted groups. Only the two 
lower ones on the front are sculptured each with lliree winged 
lions. If we look more closely at them we see that all the carved 
surfaces of the architraves — that is, of the three on ihe back and 
the uppermost on the front — have purely dec'orative reliefs, which 
are continued beyond the panels ; only the two lowest on the front 
present compositions full of figures and of the processional kind 
described above. Another thing that strikes one is that the repre- 
sentations on the architraves, w’hich project bevond the inlaid 
panels, do not continue the central compositions of the first and 
second architraves on the front, (('onf. ill. 3g), 

The relief on the central portion of the first architrave, reckoning 
from below' (front), belongs to the narrative representations, which 
we discussed on p. 57. In the middle is to be seen a large fig tree 
with the same kind of building (a chaitya) encircling it as on the 
relief of the left pillar : it is, therefore, once more the Bodhi tree at 
GayA. A large and .solemn procession is winding round it. To 
the right, on the relief, a man in royal garb is getting dow n from 
his elephant, sup[)orted by a dwarf, surrounded and attended by 
women ; chariots with warriors, elephajits with maluiuts, archers 
and musicians, fill up the background. On the left, a great pro- 
cession approaches with flowers, vessels with ])erfumed water, 
flags, etc. ; a large band of music, with drums of different kinds, 
fifes, and conch shells as trumpets, fill up the rest of the relief. It 
is therefore a [)rocession to the Bodhi-tree at GayA, perhaps on the 
occasion of Mahinda’s embassy to C'eylon (conf. p. 26). The 
winged lions in the inlaid panels may possibly be intended to 
suggest this. Lions are the armorial bearings of Ceylon : ‘ the lion 
island,’ — Siwhaladvtpa (Pali, Slhaladipa). The ends of the archi- 
traves, in the corners under the volutes, have a pair of peacocks 
of unusual size in their reliefs pn both sides. On the right end a 
pair of lovers i? represented behiod the peacocks. In PAli the 
peacock is called Mora (Sansk. May^ra ) ; and as peacocks are 
the symbol of the Maurya' dynasty, their representation on the 
first architrave might indicate that the central incident, which 
refers to Ceylon, takes place in India. 

The middle relief of the second architrave shows a small fig 
' Conf. Tumour, T'A* MaMvanta, in Roman charaotera, p. xxxiz. 
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tree in tHe centie ^ tliis-'—if lliC' previous rdiel luis licen correctly 
explained — may indicate the newly-planted slip. A^^ain a ^^reat 
procession appears, just leavin'^ A city. The princes havtrdis- 



mounted ; their horses are following the procession. The right 
side of the relief shows a king kneeling before foolmaiks’ — pre- 
sumably Buddhas — surrounded by servants with sacrificial vessels, 

' fule, TrmoeU oT diarco Polo, val. 11^ p. 260. 
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umbrellas, etc. — evidently the worship of the BuddhapAda, the foot- 
prints of Buddha, which he is said to have left on the Sumanaku/a 
(Adam’s Peak) on the occasion of his mythical visit to Ceylon. 
There a giant footprint has been regarded as sacred from ancient 
times and for ail the religions prevailing in Ceylon.‘ On the 
reception of Buddhism, it became a proof that Buddha had walked 
upon the island, and thus was taken as a pattern for similar foot- 
prints in Further India, &c. The ends of the architraves, next the 
volutes, show wild elephants in the jungle as companion pieces 
to the peacocks of the first architrave ; and to correspond with 
the pair of lovers, a naked man and woman, both with bow and 
arrows. As, judging from the wild elephants, we are in Ceylon, 
these may be meant for VeddAs. 

Thus both reliefs are intimately connected with the story of the 
building at SAhcht given on p. 26. It is an extremely interesting 
fact that, not only at the Christian era, but even in the days of 
A5oka, the footmark on Adam’s Peak was considered as the 
print of Buddha’s foot. No doubt, for the missionaries of the faith 
sent from In,dia, it was a decisive proof of the true doctrine, when 
so striking an instance of Buddha’s visit to the island was given to 
them on the occasion of their bringing over the slip of the Bodhi- 
tree. The BuddhapAda, which existed later at GayA, is now wor- 
shipped as the footprint of Vishnu. 

Reliefs of the east gateway at^ Sdhchx, 

Casts of this gateway were made in 1869 and are set up in the 
S. Kensington, Edinburgh and Dublin Museums of Science and 
Art, in the Royal Ethnological Museum at Berlin, at Paris, 8cc. 
(See above, p. 25). The following is a brief description of the 
sculptures upon it. The only representations we yet possess of 
those on the other gateways are given in Fergusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship (1873).® 

Right pillar, front: Palace of the gods. Inner side: wor- 
ship of a sacred tree — the fig-tree at GayA, where Buddha obtained 
enlightenment; below, the dream of MAyA; the i 3 odhisattva comes 
down from the region of the Tusita gods in the form of a white 
elephant. Below, a large relief presents a great town, in the streets 
of which meet riders and men on elephants. 'I'he windows of the 
houses are full of people, women with parrots in their hands look 
down into the streets. A chariot with a young man clearly charac- 
terised as a prince is leaving the city : a band of musicians goes 
before. Archers and an elephant with its mahdwat accompany the 
chariot of the prince. It is perhaps the procession of the youthful 

' Locally known to the Tamils as <Sivadip]Httham (iSiva’s footprint) and Dharma- 
r&ikkkal (Buddha’s rock). The Muhammadans say Adam alighted on it when expelled 
from PaiMise, and call it af-Kahun See £. Tennant, Cevlom, vol. Hi pp. 132-6 : and 
Skeen, Adam’* 

* Sinoe p. 2S was printed off, Mr. H. Cousens has sent me his re-measiuement of the 
Skfloht stApa. The diameter of the dome at the top of the raii» or plinth is 106 feet, 
and of the enoiroling nul, outside measurement, Its feet from K to W. and only 1461 
from N. to 
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Gautama on which the four appearances mentioned above (p. 13) 
were met with. This view is to some extent supported by the fact 
that on the lowest relief a fig-tree is again represented (the later 
Bodhi-tree, or the other one at GayA, under which Gautama, ac- 
cording to the legend, first meditated ?). Before the tree are five 
men in lay costume, worshipping (Fergusson, Tree and Serp Wor. 
p. 14s and pll. xiii, xvii and xxxiii). The under half of the inner 
side represents a large figure of a man, in royal dress, resembling 
that on the left pillar. These figures appear to correspond to the 
Yaksha at the entrance of the Nasik chaitya temple (p. 36). 

Left pillar, front: above, two rows of men worshipping. 
Below, the Bodhi-tree surrounded by the chapel over an altar or 
table bearing the trijula symbol (conf. p. 69). (Fergusson, Tree 
and Serp. Wor., pll. xiii, xvi and xxv, 3). Below that, the water 
miracle of UruvilvA (p. 63). The lowest panel is uninterpreted. The 
representation is divided into two scenes : on the /ight is a thickly 
peopled city, through whose streets pass a rider and a mahdwat on 
an elephant. The smaller half, clearly defined as a separate 
incident, shows two men in rich dress, — one in the attitude of a 
teacher, the other in a listening, devotional pose with folded hands. 
Inner side, upper panel : in the foreground is a pond with 
lotuses ; buffaloes, zebus and goats stand on the bank, two 
buffaloes are up to their, necks in the water. Beyond the pond is 
seen a large stone slab with an awning and two men worshipping. 
A young man with a sling-pole for carrying vessels {bahangt) 
stands behind the pond or river surrounded by women ; a woman 
draws water with a lo/A, others hold their lo/As in their arms. The 
middle ground is occupied by a large bou.se with adjoining build- 
ings ; near it are women engaged in preparing rice ; one woman 
pounds the rice in a moriar, another cleans rice on a winnow, a 
third makes cakes, a fourth, who is occupied in the same way, is 
talking with a man {Tree and Serp. Wor., p. 150 and pi. xxxv, 2): 
probably the meal which SujAta, with the help of the gods, 
prepared for Gautama, and the stone slab on which he partook of 
it, before he began the last decisive meditation which was to bring 
him enlightenment. 'I'he panels ber>eath represent the fire-miracle 
at UruvilvA (conf above, p. 62, 66). The lower half of the inner 
face is filled by a man (or Yaksha) in royal dress. 

The backs of the pillars, right at the top only, have each a 
small relief ; on the left with a stOpa, on the right with a sacred 
tree which is worshipped by gods and men. 

The outsides of both pillars show rich patterns of lotus- 
flowers ; on the right side is a flower pattern only (conf. p. 19) 
the left side, a large garland which is alive with little aquatic birds 
and springs from the jaws of a large makara. 

The capitals of the pillars are filled with men richly dressed, 
bearing flags and seated on elephants. Outside and joined to 
each capital is a dancing girl, or a Devi, on a large scale, under a 
tree — the one on the right being quite preserved (conf. p. 42). 
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The (irst architrave: front, inlaid panels, — winged Hons; 
middife relief : Mahinda at GayA, see p. 70 {Tree and Serp. Wor., 
pi. XV, 2). Outside: peacocks 

Second architrave ont, applied panels: winged lions; 
see ill. pp. 18 and 71. Mi-io : relief: the Bodhi-tree at Anuridha* 
pura (?). adoration of the itaddhapAda ; see p. 69. Outside: wild 
elephants ; see p. /2 {Tree and Serp. IVor., pi. xv, i). 

Third architrave: front — applied panels: zebu riders. 
Middle and ends of the beam : five stupas and two sacred trees, 
worshipped by gods and men. 

The blocks supporting the architraves bear on the front the 
following reliefs ; between the first and second to the left, — a wheel 
{dharma’chakra) adored by gods and m.en ; to the right, the god- 
dess- Sirt on lotus flowers, &c. ; see p. 39; between the second and 
third, to the left, the goddess Siri ; to the right, a sacred tree with 
gods and men. 

First architrave: back, applied pan'^ls : on each a man and 
a woman wdth peculiar coiffure, riding on goats. Middle relief and 
ends of beams, — elephants bring offerings of flowers (lotus-flowers) 
to a stupa {Tree and Serp. H^er., pi. xv, 4). 

Sec.ond architrave: back, applied panels, — on each a man 
atid a woman riding on dromedaries. Middle relief and ends of 
beams, — the animal kingdom adores a holy tree, the different 
animals bringing branches, flowers and blossoms ; see p. 48 {Tree 
and Serp. Wor., pi. xv, 3). 

Third architrave: back, applied panels, — on each a man 
and a woman riding on horned and winged lions, clearly foreign 
types (conf. ill. p. 34). The middle and the ends of the beams show 
seven holy trees adored by gods and men, evidently the Bodhi-trees 
of the six predecessors of Buddha and that of the Buddhas — Vipassi, 
Sikhi, Vessabhii, Kakusandha, Ko«Agamana. Kassapa and Gotama 
which are also represented at BarAhat, as the inscriptions witness. 

The blocks supporting the archit raves show, on tlie back 
the following reliefs : between the first and second architraves, — 
groups of lotus flowers : between the second and third archi'.rayes, 
— on each a stApa with gods and men. 

Between the ends of the architraves stand figures, some of which 
are still preserved : statuary groups of men on elephants and 
dancing-girls under trees. The small pillars which support the 
architraves bear in their reliefs lion-pillars (see p 20), or simply 
ornaments. How the remaining spaces between the small middle 
pillars, or the highest architrave between the wheel-symbols, was 
further ornamented we do not know. On the other SAnchi gate- 
ways, small figures of riders and statuettes of different sizes are 
employed as additional decorations : motifs that remind one of the 
throne of VikramAditya (see p. 29). 

Above each pHlar there was once a symbol of Buddhism : the 
wheel with the trijula over it (see p. 19 and note 2). 
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C H A 1* T i: K II 1. 

TMK (;ANM)HAKA sculpturks 

(SO-CALLED (;Rmj-BUDDHlST SCULPTIJHK::', 

F>y (lAiulIiara .sciilpture.s air (Irsigiiatt^d tlir nuinrroiis images, 
carved friezes, pill.ir'', (Sic., ♦‘xcavatful Irom the aiuieni ruins of 
Hudcihisl inonasLeries and stupas on tlu; north-west frontier of 
India, d'hev have been vaiiously styled Gnec o-l>uddhist, Aryan, 
Indo Greeh, and Indo-lLikti ian — terms which are open to the 
objection of imjilyang a theorv respecting their art origin. I hey 
are all liut entiielv coniiected v\ith Huddhist iconogiaphy, and 
man\ of them manilest some western or classical influence. And 
since they are found ;dmos| exclusively in the country wliicli early 
writers named (jandhar.i, tliey may very propeiiy be characterized 
bv the area of their origin, d'lie country ol the ( landarioi, (iandara* 
and (iandaritis is mentioned bv Herodotos,' llekataio.s, Ptolemy 
and Strabo. 1 he Gandarioi furnished their contingent to the army 
of Darius in the invasion ot Grc'ece. I heir country excupied the 
whole lower valley of the Kabul river — the ancient Kophen or 
Kubha — from the Kau or Alingar river near the meridian of 
70 " W'. longitude to the Indus, and from the v'^alid Koh lange and 
the Kuhat" l oi river on the south to the borders ol Kohistfui, 
Chitral and the Hindu Ku.sh on the north. It tlims embraced the 
whole of the modern Afndi and Momand country, Swat, Hajaur, 
Bun6r, &c. At one period, at least, it seems even to have included 

* Hcrodotos, bk. vii, c. GO; conT. bk. iii, c. 91 ; iv, ‘14. 
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within its limits the great city of TakshajilA in the RAwah Pindi 
district, to the east of the Indus, — forming an area 1 70 miles from 
east to west, and above KX) miles from north to south.* The 
province between the SwAt and Indus rivers, or the modern district 
of YAsutzai' and northwards to KohistAn, was known as UdyAna or 
UjjAna (Gr. SuastAnA), and sometimes probably formed a separate 
principality. It was through the northern districts of this country 
that .Mexander led his army into India. On the rise of the Graeco- 
Baktrian kingdom, in the middle of the following century, GandhAra 
was included in it. 

The political events which followed the short reign of Alexander 
the Great in India terminated with the founding of two great 
states — the kingdom of the Prasioi with its capital PA/aliputra 
(Gr. Palinibothra, the modern PA/nA) in the east; and the G raeco- 
B a k t r i a n kingdom, which retained for a time parts of India, the 
PanjAb, and portions of the North-Western Provinces of to-day. 
The heirs of the Gr*co-Baktrian kingdom and of its hybrid civil- 
ization, formed of Iranian and Greek elements, were the Yueh-chi 
or Indo-Skythians (cir. B.C. 126). The struggles wdiich the 
Indian states carried on with them continued till the sixth century 
A.l)., and thus form the political background for the further develop- 
ment of Buddhism on Indian soil. 

With the fifth century begins the darkest period of Indian 
history, political as well as religious. When, after centuries, the 
veil is lifted again, and Indian sources are once more fully at our 
disposal, Buddha’s doctrines have largely disappeared from the 
continent of India, foreign influences are overcome, and, whilst a 
complete transformation has taken place in BrAhmanism, — which 
organizes the national worship and moulds it into an important 
system, — an entirely new development of the languages is in 
progress. 

In detail, the following had probably been the course of affairs. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, his generals had divided 
his vast empire among them ; his Indian possessions had fallen to 
Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria. But as the supremacy of 
Seleukos was immediately subjected to attack, and as he saw that 
western Asia w'ould call for his utmost exertions, — convinced of 
the extreme difficulty of retaining the eastern lands of his empire — 
he ceded the Indian provinces to Chandragupta of Magadha (cir. 
305 B.C.) in return for a supply of war-elephants. A daughter of 
the Macedonian was married to the king of India, and a permanent 
ambassador, Megasthenes (whose narratives of Indian affairs, 
though only fragmentary, are of great value),® remained at the 

‘ It utill retained the old name in the thirteenth century. The cijpital at different 
limes was PushkalilTati, PurushapurO) and Udakhila</a or Waiband (Ohind). 

* The Prajfments of the I»dika of Megasthenes have been collected by E. A. 
Schwaubeck ( Bonn, 1846) and by C. Mdller. They have been translated into English by 
J. W. McCrindle in /act. A»t., vol. VI, 1877, and also seiatrately ( Bombay and London). 
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Indian court at PA/aliputra. About a century later (B c. 2(jo 230) 
Ajoka did his best officially to propagate liuddliism within his 
wide domain-s, and also sought to procure an entrance for it into 
neighbouring states. About the year B.C, 246, we learn that a 
Buddhist mission was sent to Kashmir and GandhAra by the gre.it 
Council held under king Awka. It was led by an eldrr or monk 
named Majjhantika (Madhyaniika) of Dahala, who found a savage 
NAga king, AravA/a, ruling the country. .After strong opj)ositio"n. 
the monk is said to have converted the king and gained over the 
whole population. “ From that period,” says the Afu/uha/i.ui, " \o 
the present day, the people of Kashmir and Gandhara have l)een 
fervently devoted to the three branches of the faith, and [the land] 
has glittered with the yellow robes [of the pri('sts] " And the 
testimonies of the t'arly Chinese pilgrims, together with the 
numerous remains of Buddhist monasteries and stupas still found, 
amply confirm the statement that such was once the case. 

King A.voka mentions in his inscriptions that he had carried on 
negotiations in reference to this object with the kings of the 
Yavanas — Antiochos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphos ol Kgypt, 
etc. The alliance with the .Seleukidte continued, and about the year 
256 B C. Antiochus I'heos concluded a treaty with A.voka. 

But this condition of things was soon altered. Between the two 
great states there arose a new power which drove the Syrian 
monarchy from the Indian frontier for ever. I'he (ira*co-Haktrian 
kingdom, which was founded at the expense of the Syrian satraps, 
w'axed powerful, and Kukratides, king of Baktria, look up arms 
against India (cir. 170 B.C.).* His armies seized upon the l^anjAb 
and perhaps made their way as far as Sindh and GujarAt. The 
Baktrian kingdom, however, was attacked by the Yueh-chi, a 
Skythian tribe, who drove the Baktrians, under their king Htdiokles, 
over the Hindu Kush (B.C. 125).- Somewhat later his successor, 
Menandros, whose dominions could no longer have included 
Baktria, had his capital at .Sakala (Sangala or Sa//kala) in the 
PanjAb, somewhere near the Hydraoles or RAvl riv<'r. and made 
considerable conquests in north lndia.=* A generation after 
Menandros, the Yonakas or so-called Greeks were again sub- 
jected to the onslaughts of Vueh-chi tribes, and Hermaios, about 
B.C. 25, seems to have shared his kingdom with Kadphises, the 
Yueh-chi chief of the Kushan tribe. 

Among the kings of the Baktrian dyna.sty— w hose contemporaries 
in India were the Yunga and KAnva dynasties — Menandros is 

• Justin, Hixt. lib. xlr, C ; Strabo, lib. .w., 1, .3 ; .vi, 9, 2, and 11, 2 ; Wilson, Annnn 
Antiqun, pp. 234iT. 

* Ptolemy, O'koq. vii, I, H> ; Wilson. Ariaun Ah(.]>\>. 28011; Duff, i:hroHol(>;,;i of 
India, p, 16. 
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by far the most important. He is doubtless identical with the 
Mi/inda of the Buddhists ; and seems, according to Plutarch, to 
have gone over entirely to Buddhism.* A Pali W'orlk, The Questions 
of King MiMnda — MiMndaf anha- (first rendered accessible tc 
English readers through the Singhalese version, M iMndafrasnnyd), 
which belongs perhaps to the- first century after Christ, repre- 
sents the king in conversation with a Buddhist monk w'^ho expounds 
to him Buddha’s philosophy in a style almost Platonic ; whereupon 
the king is converted. In any case, this work is an important 
Indian testimony to the interest of the Greeks in Indian -philosophy, 
on which subject Greek authors are so well informed. 

Hermaios, the last of the Yonaka or Graeco-Baktrian dynasty, was 
dispossessed of part of his power by the Yueh-chi about 25 B.C. 
Other tribes — Ye-tha or Saxas — had also pressed into the same 
region; Maues had previously established himself there and w'as 
succeeded by Azes, Azilises, &c., who were perhaps Skythic or 
Sakas ; and a little later we have names that seem to be Parthian, 
such as Gondopharas or Gudapharas, Abdagases,^ Orthagnes. &c. 
Gudapharas must have ruled about A.i>. 25-50, and is the king 
mentioned in Christian tradition as having received the Apostle 
Thomas. A little later Kanishka the Kiishan became supreme from 
Kabul to the Ganges. 

In those days a vast interchange of ideas was carried on between 
the east and the Hellenic and Roman worlds by means of the newly 
opened highways. It is, of course, ’’mpossible within the limits of 
this work more fully to describe this period, so highly important 
for the east as well as for the west ; but a few cardinal points in 
connexion with the artistic efforts of the Indian world may be 
mentioned. The Greeks sought and found in India traces of their 
own gods; the tendency of the Hellenes, noticed as early as 
Ilerodotos, to identify the gods of barbarian races with their own, 
led to the recognition of the ancient conque.sts of Dionysos in 
India.* ju.st as Alexander the (ireat, impelled by the exigencies of 
Oriental court etiquette, assumed the title of a god ; so, to reverse 
the process, the gods w'ho, according to the legends, had performed 
such miraculous feats in India, were soon represented as deified 
conquerors. The sages of" Egypt and India had to furnish pre- 
tended proofs that the personages of their national mythology were 
only deified iieroes. The Indian doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls was adopted, and in the Occident was utilized in a Puritanic 

' Strubo, xi, 11, 2; Plutorcb, Z>« Bep. Ger. p. 821; l.asseii, Jtni. AH. Ud. II, 

8a, 3K)f.; Hiitt. Baktr. Kiiip*, 160-158; S<tc. Bk». uf tht Kaul, vol. XXXV, 

p xix f. 

•* TruialttttMi by RUjs Darids, Sac, Bk». of the Ea-tt, vols. XXXV, XXXVI. 

* There is mo Jfroimd wimtover for CunMiM^^ti.iin's hypotdiesis {Jour. A». S. Benp. 
vol. XXfll, pp. 711-12) that Abdayiuses is the ParthiUM who led the revolt aeaiiist 
ArtHbaiiu.< 111.— .b 11. 

Ilerodotos, ii, 50, Ac.; lliodoro"*, iii 03; Strabo, xv, 1, 58; Polasu, Sirntetf., i, 1, 
1-8 : -Arriau, Jud., c<‘, 5-7 
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direction in order to sift the fast increasing crowds of gods and 
forms of worship which had been the result of thf* confusion of 
ideas, or to prove directly the incorrectness of the ancient legends, 
— the so-called Euhemensm. 

, The story of the campaigns in these tropical lands created an 
interest in adventure and travel, and gave birth to tales of adven- 
ture, which, by means of foreign names, romantic descriptions and 
strange themes, ventured to -surpass reality. Cireek ideas and 
narratives find their way into the Buddhist texts; and Indian 
similes, fables and legends appear in the literature of the West. 
Whether Greek dramatic art merely influenced the Indian, or 
foupded it, may be left an open question. I hese attempts continued 
until the tirrie of the later Roman emperors — about the fifth wntury.' 

With regard to India and the influence of Buddhism at 
this period, stress should be laid on the fact that an exactly 
analogous flood of Indian ideas, which had a much more powerful 
effect than in the case of the Grieco-Roman civilized world, set in 
at the same time towards the East and especially 
towards China and the lands east of India, and that this 
went on for centuries. About 65 a.D. the Han Emperor Ming-ti 
had Buddhist books brought from India; in the succeeding cen- 
turies Buddha’s religion made gigantic strides in East and Central 
Asia. Fah-hian, who visited India about a.d. 400, was acquainted 
W'ith a set form of prayer to the Bodhisattva Maitreya: the 
Buddhists outside India were thus, throughout this whole period, 
constantly in touch with the development of the doctrines in the 
mother-country. But the same Chinese pilgrim saw on Indian soil 
representations of the founder of the new' religion for which Western 
art had afforded an ideal type. 

lender the heirs of the Greek power in India, the Yueh-chis, 
Turushkas, or Indo-Skythians, Greek or Western civilization still 
prevailed ; but coupled with the interest of the ruling houses in 
Buddha’s doctrines, the Indo-Skythians may perhaps have become 
disciples of Buddha in their own country. The most potent of these 
kings w'as K a n i s h k a,* the Kusnana. He ruled over a powerful 
kingdom including Kibul, Gandh&ra, Kashmir, the FanjAb, parts of 
RAjasthAn, and the^present N.W. Provinces. About the year too 
A.D., at his instigation, there met, at JAlandhara in the l^anjAb, a 
council of Buddhist teachers, w'hkh set itself the task of collecting 
and arranging the sacred writings and bringing about an agreement 
and a reconciliation betw’een the different sects. At this council 
the sacred texts were no longer written in the ancient PAli or 

* Oil tbU *t6e Keiiiaud, Relnliomt paiit iqueft ei vommer, de V Kfnpire roman avec 
VAnie orienfale (Paria, 1863); and Priaulx, Indian trareU of ApoHoniu/t of Tpana, 
and the Indian emhaM^iet to Rome (Ijond 1873).*-- J .11. 

^ The Greek form of the infme was fonncrlj read HanipKnSy but aee llurgesH, Tnd, 
Ani. val. XIII, p, 68, and M. A. Stein, ibid, vol. XVII, pp 941. Seiiart cow!*ider« 
the form Kanenhka aa the correct uie; Jour, Am. 9nicSer., tom. VII (1890), p. 11. 
Hiuen ThsftiiK Kanislika Eliija of Gandli6ni; Ileal, Si-yu-ki, vol, I, p. 50. 
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Mdgadhi tongue, probably spoken by Buddha himself, but in 
Sanskrit. By this means the split between the now separating 
northern and southern schools became decided and 
lasting. The southern school does not recognise the council of 
Jftlandhara in its traditions ; its own canons are in the P&li language ; 
the numerous heterodox works emanating from the sects that had 
been more or less influenced bv Brfthmanism, and which the 
northern school received for conciliatory reasons, are also unknown 
ttf the southern church, which now went its own way, and was in 
consequence removed from Hindu influences. This southern church 
thus represents in her sacred canons the older and purer exposition 
of Buddha’s doctrines. 

Now-a-days, since, the extinction of Buddhism on Indian soil, 
besides the countries of Farther India — Burma Siam, and Kamboja, 
only Ceylon is still Buddhist, and it is regarded as the seat of the 
southern church. The northern school has gained Tibet, NepAl and 
China, with the neighbouring countries, but it has also made some 
way in Farther India, and in Java it has got a footing side by side 
with Brilhmanism. In Northern India, between the sixth and 
seventh centuries. Buddhism declined rapidly ; in Kashmir it held 
out longest. What it lost in the land of its birth it gained in 
Central Asia ; twice it penetrated into Tibet, and there it not only 
brought all religious life into subjection, but contrived by means of 
its powerful hierarchy to gain also the political supremacy. In 
China, Buddhism is found in two sects — Foism, which was intro- 
duced from India, and Lamaism, which came from Tibet — sid^ by 
side with other forms of religion ; but it has lost much of its 
prestige, japan received the Bauddha religion from Korea. In 
the Indian Archipelago Buddhism is almost extinct. 

Buddhism of the MahAyAna school continued to flourish in 
GandhAra including UdyAna, down to the close of the fifth century. 
When Fah-hian visited the country about a. I). 404, he found 5(X) 
monasteries and the people devoted to the Bauddha Path ; but 
about 515 A.D. Mihirakula, a Hu//a, overran CdyAna and Kashmir, 
killed Si/nha the Buddhist patriarch, and massacred the Buddhists. 
In the seventh century Hiuen Thsang, passing through the country, 
found the rejigion decadent; but fully a century later (A.D. 757-764) 
U-K’ong, who resided for some years in UdyAna, speaks of over 
3CX) monasteries of the SarvAstivAdin or VaibhAshika school of 
MahAyAnists in this district, and the then ruling princes zealously 
patronised the monks. 

When, after long struggles, the Yueh-chis had been driven out of 
India proper, the dynasty of the Gupta emperors became the 
dominant one. Under their rule (A.D. 319-530) Buddhism began 
to fall decidedly into decay. It had at an early date become 
divided into numerous sects or schools, which decidedly contributed 
to its loss of power ; and the mass of the people, who could not 
follow the hair-splitting dialectics of these various schools, — who 
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had regular argumentative combats among themselves,’— fell back 
into the older and more eclectic cult of BrAhmanism. which they 
had never altogether forgotten. The strong and continually in- 
creasing intrusion of RrAhmawa elements into philosophical state- 
ment and into ritual gradually but completely transformed the old 
doctrines of Buddha. Unfortunately, with the. fifth century the 
darkest period of Indian history begins ; native sources of inform- 
ation cease almost entirely. What we do know we owe to foreign 
writers: the Chinese pilgrims already mentioned — Fah-hian (cir. 
400 A.D.), Sung-yun (cir. 518 A.i).), and Hiuen Thsang (629-648 
A. I).). While the first of these found the Bauddha religion still 
pretty generally observed in India, Hiuen Thsang laments its 
decline. 

We have still to note the changes effected about the third 
century by the Christian religion, which, from western 
Asia, was spreading in all directions. Through Syrian sources, 
Christendom had beromo almost the immediate neighbour of 
Buddhism.- .Alongside of the Christian religion stood the theories 
of the Zoroastrians ; and from these two Manichseism had 
been evolved, which had already adopted certain Buddhist ideas 
also : everywhere a lively reaction of the old religious forms had set 
in against the new doctrines. I'or our purposes it is specially 
noteworthy that the Paraclete plays a prominent part in Mani’s 
doctrine, for, as we shall .see, in the GAndhAra sculptures of the 
PeshAwar district, the Buddhist Messiah, Maitreya, .seems to be 
reverenced almost more than the founder himself. 

Returning to Buddhist art, we find traces of Greek influence in 
Ajoka’s buildings, in particular elements which neither the richness 
of form of the so-called Orientalising tendency, nor Persian influ- 
ences, suffice to explain. (Conf. above p. 57)- The elements in 
question are essentially decorative, and quite in the Persian style; 
they consist of particular forms of creatures with fishes’ tails {Mat- 
syandris), hippocampi, makaras, centaurs, river-gods with human 
faces and the bodies of oxen, the thunderbolt, etc. Unfortunately, 
the miserable ruins of ancient IrAnian art are altogether in- 
sufficient to represent the whole range of the influence . which 
ancient IrAn must have exercised in India. It is particularly 
regrettable that there is no answer to the question to what extent 
Greek hands may have been employed in the buildings of the 
Ach«emenides. That Persian ideas- were at work for a much 
longer time in India, and that they had a special influence on the 

' NoticeH of iuoh competition*, almost in the monastic style of mediocval time*, 
occur in plenty in Tftranatha (Schiefner’s tmnsl.). Even still, the Lama reliKion 
preaenbev similar competition* a* school exercise*. Conf. Hue etGabet, •Voureair 
«(>ya< 7 « dan* la Tartar!*, etc. (Paris, 1H50), tom. II, pp. 117-8. 

* How influential the Christian communities were is evidenced by’ the fact that the 
Christians (651 a.D.) buried with great ceremony the shamefully murdered Persian 
king Yaxdigard.— Ibn Atbtr. iii, quoted by E. Kuhn, ‘ Uarlaam und Joasaph,’ 
Ahkand. K. B. Arad. HW (1893) I Cl. «d. XX, i, 8. 87 ; also Ndldeke in Zeittvh. d. 
D. U. 0**eh., Ud. XLIV, S. 631. 
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later Buddhism of the north, is shown by what follows. The cunei- 
form inscriptions of the time of the Achaemenides refer to the 
Indian peoples under two names, adopted by Herodotos also, as 
Hindu (Indoi) and G a n d A r A (Gandarioi).' These designations 
are peculiarly suitable for the two periods of Buddhist art ; if the 
style of Ajioka and the Indian style that sprang from it are com- 
prised under the name Indian (Indo-Persian), the name Gand&ri 
(Skt. GandhAra and GAndhAra) remains to designate the style 
adopted in the kingdom of that name, w'hose geographical position 
we have defined above. The designations (3 raeco- Buddhist, Indo- 
Baktrian, &c., which have been applied to them, are all, for various 
reasons, incorrect and misleading. 

Yet, of course, there is no lack of transitions and opposing 
tendencies. Thus, in India proper (at MathurA) are to be found 
traces of what Mr. Vincent Smith styles an Indo-Hellenic 
school, which represents subjects purely Greek. The best kno.wn 
relief, which belongs to this group, is the so-called Silenus, now in 
the Calcutta Museum; a second represents Hercules with the 
Nemacan lion." To this little known school, which ought possibly 
to be somehow connected with the stay of Megasthenes at I’Atna, 
belongs the representation of MAra with bow and arrow, and also 
some similar older Greek elements which differ entirely from the 
GAndhAra sculptures, and are still to be found even in BrAhmanical 
art. Both the sculptures mentioned above are Greek in form, but 
the figure of tlu; woman in Grecian dress, represented on the 
Silenus relief, shows Indian influence in its exaggerated outlines. 
To this group also belongs an Athene found in the (iandhAra terri- 
tory,* and described by Vincent Smith. It is now in the museum 
at Labor. 

The rich antiquarian remains of the K.Abul valley and Indian 
frontier were brought to notice between 6o and 70 years ago by 
Mr. C, Massion, Dr.- Honigberger, General Ventura, and Captains 
Court and P. T. Cautley. The ManikyAla and other stupas were 
opened' and large numbers of Graeco-Baktrian and .9aka coins were 
collected, together with some sculptures. I'hese excited much 
interest among scholars at the time : and after the PanjAb came 
under British rule in 1849 wider scope wis afforded to inypstigators; 
the ancient sites, particularly in Yiisuf^ai, became accessible, and 
soon yielded numerous sculptures which have, in various ways, 
reached our Museums. The late Sir E. Clive Bayley obtained the 
first collection made at JamAlgarht, but, — placing these valuable 

’ liiMriptiuiDi of Penepolis and of Nnkluh-i-KiiHUni, in Jumr. U. A*. Sm‘., vul. X 
(1H47), pp. 280 iind 294. 

- Siloiiii!), .tiideraoii’a Arekmol. Cat., pt. I. pp. l(>0-170f. Neiuenn liuii, ibid, pp. 
190-1 : Ar. Smr. Iml., *o1. XVII, 109. Another SileiiuM wati found liy Mr. Growse at 
Mathiirk; J. A. S, vol. XLJV (1879), pt. i, pp. 212-lS; and referonvee above 

on p. 84, n«>te 2. 

* Imd. JfotutmtMlt, pt. I, pi. 91, 1 ; oouf. aiao-the iiedeetai in lailior Mumuiii, repre- 
•eiited in Aoar. Jad. Art, vol. VIII, pi. 2P, 7«aiid Jomn. R . '/. *•. .lrr*.-(l»94), 
p. lS8.-J.li. 
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sculptures in the Crystal Palace for exhibition, — they were destroyed 
by the fire in November 1866, and this before they had even been 
photographed.^ In November, 1885, General Cunivingham shipped 
a large and important collection to England, which was lost in the 
steamer “Indus’- off Ceylon. A very large number were excavated 
for the Government of India in the Yusufzai' district, and were 
distributed among the various Museums in India, much to the 
detriment of their proper study. 'Phe largest collections an‘ in the 
Museums of Labor and Calcutta.- Numbers have from time to time 
been acquired by private individuals, and .some have found their 
way to the British Museum, the Berlin Pithnographical Museum, the 
Louvre, Vienna, the hidinburgh University,-’ &c., dec. 

In the numerous reliefs thus found, a quite new and very remark- 
able development is presented. I'he ruins are found in the 
neighbourhood of Pesh 4 war, the ancient Purushapura, at one time 
the capital of the GandhAra kingdom, at Jamalgarhi, Takht-I-HAhi, 
Shahr-l-BahloI, and places in the .Sw;\t (Suvastu, Gr. Soastos) 
district. Monuments of a similar style are found farther to the 
west, such as the colossi of IMmiyAn and so on, and also farther 
to the east. 

It is to the late Mr. Jas. P'ergusson (1808-1886) that we owe the 
first scientific discussion of these monuments and of the Indian art 
represented by them ; and whatever advances we have made since, 
have been largely due to his work as a remarkably skilful and wise 
pioneer, abreast of the knowledge of his time. Serious attention 
W'as first drawn to the subject by his writings, and the nuiterials 
have since been largely increased.* We are thus in a position now' 
to attempt to advance a step and to arrange the results attained 
and apply them to the further interpretation of our materials. 

The antiquities discussed by Fergusson, Cunningham, Bailey, and 
others, and made know'n to the public in part by Cole,” have since 
been treated more in detail in the excellent paper of Vincent .Smith 

* All th» rtoord we have of them ia « aliort deecriptive note by Sir E. C. Bayley, 
with eleven rotiKh litliojfrAphed aketoliea in Jonr. A». ^foc. Sruf/., vol. XXI (1H52), 
pp. 606-621.— J.U. 

* Beaidee those sent to lAbor and Calcutta Museums, smaller collections were sent 
to the Victoria aad Albert Museum at Uombay, to Madras, and oven to Itaiixoon. — J . U. 

* 8 ixty-tbree pieces, largely ffsm SwUt, are in the Berlin KthnoKraphical Museum, 
and it was chiefly to explain and illustrate them tliat the followiiijr )>ortioii of the 
Nmndbrneh was written. The late Dr. Uilner, wiiile at Labor, formed a splendid 
oolteotioD, which he brouf;lft to Woking. In other private liands there are nnmberti, 
which, unfortunatel}', are 'generally unknown and practically inaccessible to stndenta 
while unpublished. — J'.B. 

* Hitt. In(t. amt JSn»t. Archit., pp. 72-83, 109-1 8 t. 

* Major H. H. Cole published thirty plates ot Grieeo-Buddhitt Sculpt ur$n frtm 
Ydauftal, aa a fasciculus of the work on ‘ Preservation of National Monuments (1885). 
This work is out of |iri,nt ; but twelve of the plates were reproduced in the reprint of 
PntertmtioB of NatioMl Mouumento iu India (London, lHtM»),aiid other seventeen, 
(with sixty-four additional) in the Andcol MooHioent*, ffc., of India, Part 1 (LoMon, 
1897). In the Journal of Indian Art and Indnntrff, vol. VIII, a further series of 
twenty-live plates and thirty-eight cute have been published.— J.B. 
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and in an important article by M. Senartd Both discuss, from 
different points of view, the period to which the sculptures belong ; 
the former would extend them ov'er the first five centuries of our 
era, placing the most flourishing period in the third and first half of 
the fourth century : the latter does not incline to extend the period 
to so late a date,^ind regards the second century and earlier half of 
the third as its principal period. Mr. V. Smith lays stress on 
certain features of the art as being Roman rather than Greek. 
This distinction, however, must not be carried too far : it is one of 
age rather than of origin. Roman art had always been in- 
fluenced by Greek taste and models, through the races of Greek 
descent in Southern Italy ; and finally — 

Grrecia capta ferum victorem cepit, ct artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 

Roman art in .sculpture and decorative invention was primarily 
Hellenic ; the (ireeks developed Roman architecture in their own 
facile creative way, ever inventing new forms of ornament and lavish- 
ing upon it their wealth of decorative taste. We may call the art of 
the early Chri-Stian centuries Roman, as being produced under 
Roman rule, but it was Greek minds that inspired and Greek 
hands that executed it. Greek artists, in their wanderings, carried 
with them the types and style of the age to which they belonged. 
. 4 nd during the first three centuries of our era, Greek art was an 
article of e.xportation, and artists — art practitioners — also .seem to 
have travelled everywhere in search of employment. Naturally, 
they would copy or adapt the models of their native art to meet 
the demands of their foreign chents of whatever rcligion.- 

The few inscriptions found in connexion wdth the G&ndhAra 
sculptures or on the .same .site's arc dated from 103 to 384 of an 
undetermined era. The first, that of Gondophares, is in his 26th year, 
and he is othcrwi.se placed in the first century a.d. '1 his would refer 
the epoch to about the middle of the previous century, and the ‘Sam- 
vat ’ era dates from 57 B.C. If, then, we adopt this tor all the dates, 
— and there is no rca.son for supposing the use of more eras than 
one among these inscriptions, unless indicated, nor for supposing 
another era than the Samvat one beginning in the same century, 
— we may thus place the acce.s.sion of Gondophares in a.d. 21-22, 
and his 26th year in A.D. 47 ; the Thcodorus inscription would fall in 
A.D. 57 ; the Pahjtar inscription in 65 : that of LoriySn Tangai in 
262 ; and that of Hashtnagar in A.D. 328.’’ All these dates are 
within the limits otherwise indicated for the age of the sculptures. 

' Smitli ill Jour. A. S. Beng., vol. LVIII (1889), pt. i, pp. lOTff ; Senart in Jour. 
As,^ 8me Ser., toin. XV, pj>. 139-103. An outline of M. Senart » argument was repro- 
duced ii» Jour. Ind. Art and Ind.^ vol. VIII, pp. 25-29. Couf. uIho Biibler. Anz. d. 
K. K, Acad. Wisx. xu (1890), 4 Iff. — J.H. 

- Conf. Poucher in Reo. de VHUtoire de^ toni. XXX (1894), pp. 365-68. 

•'* See Senart, in Jour. Aa.^ 9me S^r. tom, XIII (1899). pp. 520-537, 555. It may 
be remarked here that if we a^nij'i; tbo inHiiription of Mo^as of 78, to this era, it falls 
just at the accession of Gondophares ; but see Jour. Axitil, Bme Ser. t. XV, p. 128. — J.U. 
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The period of development is limited then between the birth 
of Christ and the fifth century a.D. In the seventh century, as 
stated above, the Chinese pil|jrim Hiuen Thsanjj found the build- 
ings in ruins, with clear traces of long decay. The most ancient 
of all the sculptures are, of course, those which rcpre.sent purely 
Greek subjects, such as the Athene mentioned above. A further 
development revealing an idealistic and a reali.stic tetuiency, but at 
the same time a series that is more Hellenic and one more Indian, is 
very noticeable in different pieces of sculpture which, unfortunately, 
cannot possibly be examined in Europe. One seems to recogni.se 
a great many of the borrowings made: Greek elements, Roman, 
and even Christian. The (landhara school has consequently a 
certain analogy with the old Ktru.scan. Even here ati indigenous 
naturalism is found side by side with the influence of the archi- 
tectural styles of west Asia — the Etruscan intermixed with the 
Greek. But as Italian art graduall)' passes into C'hristian, and 
endeavours to derive from the old types models for the saints of 
the new religion which has overthrown heathenism ; so, in the 
GAndhara school, extraordinarily similar types are developed for 
the Buddhist saints. A wide range of homf)genc;ous re.seinblances 
is apparent here: both religions, Christian and liuddhist, have in 
their ethical doctrines much that is related ; th(‘ same external 


means, outrunners of ancient art. 
contribute to the development of 
the types, and, in addition, direct 
borrowing is evident. By its repre- 
sentation of forms, the school of the 
GAndhara monasteries is only a 
daughter of ancient art ; but, as it 
represents none but Indian subjects 
— the saints and legends of a purely 
Indian religion, — it belongs entirely 
to Indian life; and this .so much the 
more that it forms the groundwork 
for the canonical reprc.scntation of 
the founder of the religion and 
several other personages, especially 
of the northern school ; so also the 
Greek art of composition, as will 
be shown more in detail below, from 
this time onw'ard, is apparent in 
Buddhist art in all lands. 



In what follows we shall try to .n. relikk with scenhs Fiioji 
indicate the types occurring in the 

Greek sculptures, to hx their names 20 inches hi^h. 

as far as possible, and generally to 

sketch their genesis and further development. 

As the central figure of most of these compositions (though also 
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BUDDHA-TYPE : THE NIMBUS. 


occurring frequently by itself), the representation of the founder 
of the Buddhist religion appears as a finished type (fig. 41). He is 
given again in the form of a young man, in a long robe which 
covers both shoulders. The face, in the older and more ideal con- 
ceptions, shows features resembling those of Apollo, while on the 
more modern and more stereotyped pieces the features are distinctly 
Hindu. The representations in Chapter IV. show the extremes- 
fairly well. The hair is arranged in a krobylos : sometimes the 
figure is represented sitting, Indian fashion, with legs drawn up ; at 
others standing with the right hand uplifted, or striding towards 
the right, and so on. The draping and treatment of the garments 
is thoroughly Hellenic ; on the more ancient slabs it is often very 
delicate, and here and there it has quite a distinctive character ; 
but on the later representations the different garments, which have 
become conventional and stereotyped, are arranged in a fashion 
that is decidedly not Indian. 'I'he position of the hand, and the 
arrangement of the garments, bear a certain relation to the treat- 
ment represented, and become typical in their portrayal of 
particular crises in Buddha’s life. As the .symbol of his claim to 
adoration, there appears a large nimbus surrounding the head 
(Sans, bhdmandala, prabhdmandala). On the reliefs of the A.roka 
period, and the sculptures on the gates of Sanchi, which are related, 
the nimbus, as a symbol of the gods, is not quite unknown (Buddha 
does not appear in them at all) ; on the other hand it appears at 
Amar&vati, and, with some other elements, belongs to the interest- 
ing evidences which point to contact between these sculptures and 
those of the Gftndh&ra school (see ill. from AmarAvati in ch. iv). 

The nimbus is borrowed from the Greek school, yet it appeared 
very late in Greek art — in the time of Alexander.^ Together with 
the kindred halo, it belongs originally to the celestial deities ; it is 
interesting to note that, in this sense, it is not wanting in the GAn- 
dh^ra sculptures. On the relief from Jamalgarhi the deities of the 
sun and moon are represented with the nimbus. But that Gautama, 
not merely as Buddha, but also as a prince, receives the nimbus, 
proves that at that time his deification was already generally accepted. 
For such an attribute — which can properly be given only to a god 
of light, — must necessarily have separated him from the other 
figures, and put him on an equal footing with the deities there 
represented with the nimbus. I'hat the Persian fire-worship 
facilitated the transference of the attribute is a^i important point, 
to which we must call attention, as, at a later date, Persian influ- 
ences show themselves still more strongly. The nimbus is a purely 
artistic element which, executed in stone, presents a strange 
appearance, and points in the clearest way to an old school of art. 
In connection with this, the fact is to be noted that in reliefs 

‘ Sm Stophani, Simhut u»d StrahUmkrant, in Mim, de I’ Acad. St. Peteraboarg, 
6ine B4r. t. rX ; and oonf. Gkirdner, Coin* of Orcck and Segthian Ktngt, pit. xiii, 9 ; 
xvi, 4; xxvii, 7 ; xxviti, 22, 23 ; xxvi, 8, and xxxii, 14: Seuart, Jour, At, toe l^r. 
t. XV, p. 146. 
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which go back to the ancient types of plastic composition (e.g. 
ill. 41, 57, 70) the nimbus is not found, while in artistically 
execute representations it exists (conf ill. 50, &c.). But for the 
solution of this difficulty more data are necessary. In reliefs which 
represent scenes from the life of Gautama before he had left his 
home and obtained enlightenment, he is represented in royal garb, 
in the same manner as gods and kings are represented on the 
Sihchl sculptures. It is true that there the figures are Greek also, 
and the nimbus makes him clearly conspicuous in the later works 
of art. In the fourth chapter the Buddha-type will be treated in 
detail. 

As concerns the god s, — as was indicated above (p. 38), they 
retain the regal type, though sometimes with the addition of a 
nimbus (conf. ill. 50) ; and if, in the sculptures of the A.voka period, 
a characterization of the individual divine figure does not exist, 
expressing the rdle of a deity by his bodily* presence, on the other 
hand we may observe that the GAndhara .sculptures exhibit, in this 
respect, a rich individualization. Let us remember, first, then, thati^ 
in the former, only attributes — the thunderbolt, lotus, and flowers 
— and in pillar figures the vAha«as of the gods are determinative ; 
and now let us look somewhat more closely at the individual types 
of divinities. 

BrahmA (or the BrahmA gods as a class), who. from the de- 
scription given in the Avidiireniddna, cannot be mistaken on the 
relief above-mentioned, has a kind of krobylos — a jdia — on his 
head, and, so far as can be seen from the somewhat damaged 
relief, is bearded. He is also represented as a BrAhmana. TJhe 
figure of BrahmA on this relief, which is probably of later, date, 
reminds one thereby in a remarkable way of Peter. 'I'lic gar- 
ments are quite Grecian. The divine attributes, mentioned above 
— thunderbolt, flowers, &c. — are wanting to him (see also fig. 40). 

The most important personality of the older Bauddha Pantheon 
— Sakka (S. A’akra) — should, however, be expected to bear his 
attribute of the thunderbolt (conf. fig. 40). In fact, many thunder- 
bolt bearers appear, but varied to a remarkable extent. 

On the reliefs, which represent scenes from the life of the great 
Teacher as he moves about among his fellow-men — teaching, 
reconciling, healing, and working wonders — the GAndhAra sculp- 
tures almost invariably show, close to Buddha him.sclf, a strange 
figure, the explanation of which has occasioned much discussion. 
In more highly decorative compositions this figure appears also, 
but in a corner of the whole, and not directly beside Buddha. The 
sketches in ill. 42 show .some of the numerous variations iij the 
representation of this being on earlier and later reliefs. One 
attribute, however, is common to all — a peculiar club-like object 
which the figure sometimes grasps by the middle with his right 
hand, and sometimes holds upright on his palm. In the ca.se of 
the more modern reliefs {^eg. Nos. 2 and .5), one gets the impression 
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DEVADATTA, mAUA, Olt VAJRAPANI. 


that the sculptor has not known exactly what the object was intended 
to represent. On the earlier and better composed reliefs, like the 
one from which No. i is copied, this object is more distinct, and it 
is always grasped by the middle (as in ill. 40). 

This figure General Cunningham regarded as Devadatta, and 
others have agreed with this identification. ) According to the 
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Vajra-ueabeb. \ ' / • Eros-type. 
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legends, Devadatta was 1 ) \ i a cousin but an adversary 

of Buddha, and repeatedly \ 1 VI plotted against his life. The 

conjecture has been sup- MV' derive support 

from the fact that on a ' O .sculpture in Labor Museum* 

this supposed Devadatta is girt with a sword (No. 

5). But it is to be noted that the figure appears in the repre- 
sentation of scenes from Buddha’s life, where Devadatta, according 
to the legends, could not have been present ; as at the discourse at 
Bandras in the Deer Park, and at the NirvAwa scene, — where the 
Vajra-bearer invariably appears. And, further, it is a feature 
common to nearly all the examples that the upper part of the 
body is depicted naked (sometimes to the middle of the thigh). 
Even if we must always take Greek forms into account, it is in- 
dubitable that, on the basis of a religion which regarded the nude 
quite as unfavourably as did the Christian religion, this almost 
' Indian MonU. pi. 182. A scene in the KlUyapa legend. 
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invariable nudity must have a meaning. Even if Devadatta was 
really the Guru of a sect of naked monks, the partial covering is 
unintelligible.* 

Next it has been argued that MAra, the evil one, is repre.sented 
by this figure; and for this view the argument stands thus;— 
The head of the figure, where preserved, differs \<idcl}' in 
character. On the old and beautifully compo.scd relief from 
which No. I is taken, the head is like that of Silenus. with 
tonsure, sensual face, and thin, streaky bekrd. On another (No. 6) 
he has bristling hair and a full beard, and is somewhat wild and 
demoniacal in look and bearing. In representation No. 4, which 
is taken from a relief representing the one given in fig. 57, the 
club-bearer is represented with a youthful appearance and with a 
wreath upon his hair. No. 5 is taken from a rougher replica of the 
same composition. The features of the head shown in No. 3, from 
a representation of the di.scourse at Banaras, which forjus part of a 
pointed arch, expre.ss malicious joy. The club-bearer, it ts inferred, 
therefore, is a being who looks with an unfriendly e)’e upon all 
Buddha’s miracles and upon every practical 
proof of his ministry, who lies in wait con- 
tinually, but is careful not to enter into 
direct opposition to him. In one instance 
this figure is represented (ill. 57) with a fan 
(Hind, chauri), with which he fans the 
great Teacher. The lying in wait and the 
mockery seem expressed on the relief rc[jre- 
sented in ill.7o(from Natthu.near.Sanghao), 
which depicts Gautama Buddha’s death. In 
the centre of the composition, behind the 
couch of the dying, is .seen a bearded figure 
which raises high his left hand with the club- 
like attribute. On a rough replica of the 
same representation (ill. 74) this divinity 
stands at the head of the Buddha entering 

Nirva//a. On this relief he is naked but mkahkk, From NaUliu 
for a short loin-cloth, and unbeardetl ; in ncjir S;ineliii(i.- 
his left hand he holds his club-like attri- 
bute, and with the right he points to Buddha s head. I he relative 
size of the figure varies in different .sculptures ; while on some it 
is of the same size as the other figures, there arc instances where 
it is of dwarf-like diminutiveness It, however, is admitted that 
on some reliefs at least (ill. 44, &c.), he manifestly stands in a 
position as if a protecting guardian.'"’ 

' Moiiier 'Williiim.'*, Buih/hixui, j'ji. r»2, 47 1. 

- Cole, Pre^. yaf. Mon., Gr.-Bud. Sc. pi. 17; Burifei-fi, Monh. Ind. pi. llo, 7. 

■* Tint tlio H'line figure imj' appeur on a (soiiibiited .slab in two ilillereiit forniH witliiii 
the different relief areas — here bearded and a^in unbearded need nut .surprise us in 
the case of the Gaiidh&ra scliuol which, exercising its art inechaiiicallv, alwaAs re]>eat8 
oertaiu compoeitious. 




go sakka: VAJRAI’ANI. 

Now the figure may represent the old thunder-god Sakka, and, 
indeed, ought to represent him in all the instances where he 
appears in a protective and sympathetic way. For Sakka is the 
/Ji'us cx mnehina of the Bauddha legends ; when anything im- 
portant is about to happen on earth, his throne in heaven grows 
warm, and he hastens down to interfere in the interests of right 
and truth. ^ 

But, further, apart from the features as they now exist in these 
sculptures, the appearance of the figure is nowhere represented as 
distinctly inimical ; and we may pause before regarding it as in 
any case representing Mara — the implacable enemy of the Buddha ; 
— in fact, it would be entirely against all Buddhist ideas that he 
should ever appear among the followers of the Vanquisher.- 

In the different representations of the NirvAwa scene, too, the 
personage in question appears to be clearly identified by the 
legends as Sakka, 5atamanya, or \'ajrapa«i— the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. In a former birth, they relate, he had been the son 
of a Chakravartti,or universal ruler, and had taken a vow to defend 
Buddhism ; he was then born king of the Devas of the Traya- 
striw.rat heavens, and as such is the representative of the secular 
power and protector of the Sawgha or church. Hence he came to 
be rcpre.sented as the constant attendant of Buddha and ever at 
his call, holding the vajra as ready to crush every enemy. He 
attended at Gautama’s birth, .and at his flight from home ; he 
assisted SujAtA to prepare his meal on the attainment of Buddha- 
hood ; with other Devas he congratulated Buddha on his victory 
over Mara; at the Muchalinda tree he brought Buddha fruit, a 
tooth-cleanser, and water to bathe his face ; on the conversion of 
Bimbis&ra, in th^ form of a young BrAhmawa, he advanced through 
the crowd before Buddha, singing his praise. In the Amba\.^a 
Sutta- we read that, when Gautama was forcing Amba/Ma to a 
confession, ‘ the spirit who bears the vajra^ stood over above Am- 
ba/Ma in the sky with a mighty mass of iron, all fiery, dazzling 
and aglow, with the intention, if he did not an.swer, there and then 
to split his head in pieces. And the Blessed one perceived the spirit 
bearing the thunderbolt, and so did Amba/Ma the Hrahma/ra.’ Lastly, 
when he saw Buddha was about to depart, Sakka exclaimed in grief, 

' I r«:luctantly differ from Professor Griinwedel as to the weight of his ar^umeut 
outlined above. We must bear in mind that this figure in all these sculptures is 
carved in most refractory material, on a very small scale, has been weathered by more 
tlian a millenium, and was, almost certainly, originally covered by a thin coaling of 
plaster and painted. Such considerations should make us chary of laying too much 
stress on the features left on these small figures. Then the theory that the thunder- 
bolt is an attribute of Mllra and of the Deviis generally is one for which I know of no 
sufficient evidence.— J.B. 

* In this and the following paragraphs, I state the view which to me seems most con- 
sistent with the legends and the reliefs.— J.B. 

’.Buddhaghosa identifies the VajrapiNi here with Indra. Conf. Sac. Ski. of tka 
Saddhiiti, vol. II, p. 117. 



SAKKA IN THE NIRVANA SCENES. 9; 

‘The TathAgata is about to leave us to enter the great N’irvawa 
he \ull no longer teach us, he will no longer protect us Hu. 
poisoned shaft hath entered deep, the flame of .sorrow nseth up 
1 'hen letting fall the diamond sceptre, in despair he rolietl hiinscH 
in the dust, and rising again full of grief and eompa^siou he ex 
claimed,.* In the vast ocean of birth and of death who shall he our 
boat and our oar? In the darkness of a long night, who shall 
our lamp and our watch?’ Both Fah-hian and Hiueii I h-ang leler 
to this and to the stupa raised on the spot.* .\ow this .\ir\awa 
scene is one of the most frequently represented, and in n.ost, if rr<»t 
all, the reliefs Sakka ajrpears there — often as a huriy, he.trdfd man, 
naked to the waist — either fallen to the ground, or .standing hv the 
dying teacher in an attitude of grief. 'I'he hand npon the head, 
raised in the air, or pointing to the dying, are attiihuti s exprr ssi\» 
of grief or dismay. 

'I he Nirvawa subjects thus explained lead Its to ( (-neludt ih.il i.u 
the others, — w'hether he appeared as a comely >unng Brahnrawa 
(fig. 40) or in the burly- form reminding us of a copy of a Zeus, - w e 
have the same A’akra in all, distinguished as the tliumb rhult -boirrer 
or Vajrapa/zi ; and as Strabo and his authorities rr garded Indra as 
identical with the jupiter Pluvius- of the Greek.s, we can readily 
imagine how an- artist at all familiar with the- r lassieal forms, on 
being called upon to represent the Indian ruler of the airnosplmrt 
would naturally take some w'ell-known ty[>e of Zeus as his model, 
and with the bushy locks he would copy also the rtude trunk and 
even the beard of his originals.’* When a form was <lemattd('d 
representing the Deva ‘as a young Brahma;/a,’ more or less modifi- 
cation and adaptation would be introduced; but the relt.ielory 
character of the material would interfere with the nic<T (h-tails of 
feature and the like. \\ Irether the appearaucr' in tin earlier 
GAndhAra sculptures of a god bearing a thunderbolt always seen 
near the person of Buddha may, at a later date, hav'" originalerl the 
Bodhisattva VajrapAwi of the northern school,* nrust remain 
a probable conjecture. 

' S]>. Hard 198 , 355f.; Beal, »S' <’-//«- /t*#, vol. Knnu.s'jl.irH] 

Klaproth, Foe-kone-kij p. 239; Bigaiid^t, Legend of Gaudama, vol. I, ]•) . 111-2, 

154-5, II, p. 75; Rhys Davids, liud. Birth Storiejf,pi> (J7, 8C, 19*9, ] UM/. Jn ^ 

translation of Fah-hian the illustration (No. 8) of the Nirvfiwa sceii<‘, from ;t (.'hinesf’ 
work, show's 6’akra fallen to the ground beside his sceptre. -J.B. 

^ Strabo, lib. xv, c. 1, § (59; conf. Lassen, /nd. Alter, lid. I L S. , Muir, Or. 
Sansk, TexUy vol. V, p. 77. 

^ Conf. Globus (1899), vol. LXXIIJ, No. 2, p. 170, hg. 2. '^rherc is ;nfotln r replic;* 
of No. 44, on which the bearded figure bolds the thunderbolt -wbifdi i-' w doling here. 
Conf. Jour. Ind. AH, vol. VIII, pp. 78 and 35, pi. 10, fig. 1. 

Further, as Vajrapilai swears to Buddha’.s doctrine, so Buddha hi.s master and 
defender — must bq^ve at his disposal Vajrapfi.»i*s weapon, the thunderboli. 3'huh tin* 
legend of Buddha’s thunderbolt arises, and also the use of the snuill bras.s va/tas 
(rDo rJe, Mongol : Ojir) which to this day are among the most indKipensablo anribiites 
of a Lama. But that pictorial representations have exercised a very iiiijfortant iiiflu- 
euoe on the creation of Bauddha legends, has been mentioned when speaking of the 
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Mira PApiyAn, or X’aravarti (p. 39), rarely, if ever, appears in 
Bauddha sculptures, except in the representations of the temptation 
scene. There, among the weapons that he and his host threaten 
to hurl at ^Akyamuni, his sceptre javelin or vajra may appear, but 
not specially as an attribute, for the bow and arrows are rather his 
distinctive symbol. 



41. O^HDHABA BELIEF. Froiu a photograph. 

On the relief (ill. 44)- Buddha is represented with the wheel 
symbol, supported on the trisula, therefore preaching and sur- 
rounded by disciples. He sits under the Bodhi tree ; and among 
his surroundings, a bearded figure appears on his right hand and 

throne aupporta of the Lamas, and can hardly be sufficiently emphasised. With refer- 
ence to the spread of Buddhism and the'interoourse between different countries, it is 
interesting to note that the thunderbolt worshipped in Se-m near Lha-sa originated 
in Persia (uonf. Laufer, 8itt*ng$h€r. der Phil. Kl: Bayer-Acad. 1888, III, S. 591). 
I would remark that Mkra has been received into the system at least of the red- 
capped Lamas (Padmaaainbhava’s school) as Tse-ma-ra. He is the tutelary deity of 
Sam-ye, the most ancient monastery of Tibet, where he enjoys a strange ritual : Jour. 
Buddh. Text Soe., vol. V (1897), ii, pp. 3-4. But there a tutelary deity also— Kia- 
kaa, i.e, vajra — is worship^ied ; conf. Jftsche, Tih. Diet. g.v. However, utese remarks 
are not decisive for our reliefs, though they may be of value for the kter history of 
this type.— A. G. 

* In Labor Museum ; see lad. Monemeate, pi. 96 ; and conf. Bhys Davids, Buddkitt 
Birtk^Storiee, p. 100. 
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one without beard to the left. As to their persons we can say 
nothing, as almost nought but the shoulders arc seen. 'J'he identityV 
of the bearded head with that of the thunderbolt-bearer on the 
Nirv&wa reliefs (No. 70) is evident ; but we can hardly assume that 
the attitude here is inimical to the Teacher, or that the two heads 
represent a good and an evil divinity. In the line of sculptures 
above, we see the vajra-bearer on Buddha’s left — here, too, with a 
sword — while another deva kneels on the right. 

The designation VajrapAwi which we assign to these figures in 
the reliefs, suggests other conceptions — quite a new phase in the 
development of Buddhism. We have before us a descriptive term 
or poetical appellation which has crystallized into a special deity ’ — 
the term itself was perhaps taken from a Stotra, such as the verses 
of the Lalita-Vistara, — a term, indeed, which may even go back to 
the sculptor's studio. Let us fancy how the artist receives his com- 
mission : According as there is more or less space available, the 
pious donor will pay more or less : a Buddha, a thunderbolt-bearer, 
a few NAgas, &c., w'ill be b-ought together from the ready made 
figures and grouped as desired. I'hus w'e see that we must 
everywhere work with a history of the types em- 
ployed, and that these artist’s types, in details as 
w'ell as in whole compositions, may be used for d i f- 
ferent individuals and different events. Doubtless, 
in the development of the GAndh&ra period, changes of inter- 
pretation may have taken place, even through the artist himself. 
Let us remember that the huts of the Middle Ages were often the 
birthplaces of new' doctrines : thus the idea strikes us that the 
Graeculi and their disciples, who executed the first reliefs in 
GandhAra, were not without their influence on the religion. The 
artist is surely the first exponent of his own work. In the circum- 
stances we have here, such must have been the case, when a 
mythology had to be first created from fixed types. No one has 
desicribed this better, with reference to the circumstances in Gaul, 
than M. A. Foucher:* — “ Do you want a Hesus, a TeutAtes? We 
can give you a Mars, a Mercury, and you can w'orship them under 
other names. Wc do not know your goddess Sulcis — you people 
of Aqua; Solis (Bath), but how would it do to make this represent- 
ation of Athena stand for her image ? . . .” 

If now' we consider more closely the early materials from which the 
GAndhAra sculptor chose to represent the Indian legends, there offer 
themselves as the basis of his types — Zeus represented with the 
eagle ( = Garur/a)-; the eagle with the thunderbolt {vajra)\ the 
eagle with Ganymede'* (Ganu/a with the NAgakanyA: conf. p.109). 

* On the genesis of new i^ods from ejtitiieti*, conf. G, de Blonay, Materiaux pour 

tervir d Vhitioire de la deete Tiini, Pans*, 18U5, p. 64. _ v-vv 

* ‘L’Art Bouadhique dans I’Inde’ in Renue de VhUhiire dee Rejif/iotu, tom. \\X 
(1894), pp.3(56ff. Conf. for HeausdrKs'wand Teutites. Lucan, i, U5 ; LactantiuH, i, 21. 

» The employment of tlii» type in the Persian style pl-iys an important part at the 
period of the migrations of {leoples. Conf. Hampel, der Qoldfund von Aapp Sxent 
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If we call the figure Vajrap&«i, what is it to be called when it 
appears twice on the same relief? We must decide (ill. 45),— 

(1) Whether we should call the one Vajrap<l«i, the other. .Mara 
or Itulra f.Vakra). The latter is quite possible, since the texts often 
indicate both (as well as i^iva and Rudra) as different gods side by 
side ; or, 

(2) Whether we should think of the old Indian panoramic scenes 
whidi would permit two representations of the same person to 
appe ar on the same panel : but, so far as our evidence goes, pano- 
r.uii.'is are usually divided by pillars. The figures also are here so 
varied in appearance, dress, and attitude that we might readily sup- 
pose they are different. 

7 'he representation relates to the snake king Elapatra.® Ejapatra 

the NUga appears before 
Buddha in human shape, 
in order to hear his teach- 
ing. Buddha requires him 
to show himself in his true 
form as a snake. The 
NAga answers that he is 
afraid of theGaru^/as.the 
hereditary enemies of the 
NAgas. . I'hen Buddha 
commands Vajtapawi to 
protect him. V'ajiapaV/i 
does so and the Naga 
appears as a gigantic 
snake. The relief shows 
a small Vajrapa/zi in the 
background, who raises 
the thunderbolt threat- 
eningly. while in the 
foreground the NAga king, accompanied by his wife, stands before 
Buddha in water and a second thunderbolt-bearer walks behind 
the Buddha. The indicatjun of the Nagas is the usual snakes 
appearing over the heads of the hero worshippers. 

Sakka, converted into a YajrapA/zi; loses his old Hindu character 
as a nature god; and, as is common with the -Buddhists, he is- 
multiplied into a class of Devas : thus, when Buddha returned to 
Kapilavastu, “the eight VajrapAwis surrounded him as an escort,” 
and “divine A'alrra, with a multitude of Devas belonging to KAma- 

iliklwi. Ifudapeot, 1886, fi^'8. 4, 10, IJ, 39. Compare, further on, for e-vniiiple, the 
bronae medallion in Speler, Jat'hb. de* Verein* der AlttrthtunfJ'reiiude im Jtheinlaudf, 
lift. Ivin, Tf. J. Thii*^<H>mbinatiuii of the VtijrapAai with the Garurfa still livcb in 
Jianiaibin : there is a \’ajni|KiNi accompanied by Garudas, the Vajrajifoji-ac'hilrj'a. — 
eotif. Oiubun, 1899, S. I7idi\ and one with tiarm/a winj^s, Khyu»-sho^-chan. 

- Conf. Schiefner, Tibrt. Lehmit hesvkreiltHHti de* SdkifatHiiHi, S. 19 [ S. A.' ; the same, 
‘Mahakalyayanannd Koiiix TsehaNdnipradvota,’in Mem.de V Acad . de St . jPHerslovrq, 
toni. XXII (1876), p. 1), 



4.6. IIrmrk fhum Kodh .Muna8TEuv, near 
Si.vmiu). (Cole, /’rr*. .V«r. pl 8). 
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loka, took their place on the left hand." Vajrapa//i thus jjot 
separated from ^Vakra and was converted into a disiiiu t god, or 
into a Bodhisattva ; lastly, .Sakra sinks into a Vakslia.* 

The later Indian art retained the thunder- 
bolt bearer: we see him as Sakka, for example, 
on the AmarAvati relief (in ch. iv.)- where he 
is present when Rahula, Buddha's son, de- 
mands his inheritance from lus father, and is 
clothed as a monk. Another figure which, 
though many handed, we must call VajrapA/d, 
is carved in the Vixvakarma Buddhist chaitv i 
cave at Elura, and is here given as an example 

Though different sculp- 
tors may have taken their 
own ways of representing 
M Ara, still there was a fixed 
type also for this Deva. 

He appears, at a later date, 
in full festal attire, youthful 
in figure, with b o w and 
arrow; and in this type 
(fig. 4g) he appears at Bud- 
dha’s temptation. He is 
thus brought into compar- 
ison with K A m a or S m a r a, 
of the Hindu pantheon, who 
also bears the names of 
MAra and 5 'amAijtaka. The 
worship of this latter god 
seems to have been much cultivated in mediaeval India. His attri- 
butes, bow and arrow and Makara, ill. 33 (Dolphin) suggest that 
there is some connexion with the Greek Eros.^ 

On the relief on ill. 56, the lower subject presents (iautama on 
his faithful horse Ka«//(aka, riding out of the gate to spend his life 
as a begging ascetic. At the gate, from which the guards are flee- 
ing, stands a kingly form with a nimbus, the divinity (perhaps) 
of the palace ga t e {livare aiihivatthd devatd), and, if so, a local 
divinity, (juite in thd style of later Hellenic art. With regard to the 
Hellenic influence under which the compo.sition originated, it is of 
interest, further, to note that the right hand of the divinity stretches 
out into the frame and so points forcibly to what is following. 

* III Juprtii tlie two tiftiuple KiiarUiuiifi filled Ni-d, aud habitiwlly found at the eii- 
trances, are named a.x Indni and Ikaliiiia; but tlieir type ii« derived from Viijnipuni 
(Slioinei-koii^o) . Vassilief, hf Bouddhitme (tr. par M. La (.'online), fip. 1U7, and 
1C3; Sciiiefner, Tih, JLehen^benvhv, S. 14-. 

From Fer^^iwsoii, Tree and Serp, pi. lix, p. 1H9. 

^ Jklnra Care Temples in Ar, Sur. JIJ\ lud, vol. V, pi. xiv, 4. 

The Holl or the sprin^^ feHlivul hi honour of Knsh>iaV sporting; with Ihe 

Goj>i«, maj perhaps be indirectly connected with Kama,— but thi« is doubtful. 


in hg.47. 



47 . Vajbapani. 
From Vu\akarnia^ 
rock temple (Elurit) 
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If we now look at a replica of the same subject in the Labor 
Museum,’ we find there that, in the place occupied by the gate 
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divinity, in the first representation, is an archer — perhaps MAra. In 
the Avidtircnitidnay it is related hoAv, at the moment the gate devata 

' BurKe!i!i, in Joar. lad. Art and lud. vol. VIII, )>1. 19, 1, or neji. ed. Jil. 17, 1 : 
8ini|>M>n in Jvnr. Jt, Inxt-, Br. Arch. 8d Mr. vol. 1 (1894), |*. IOC. 
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opened the door, M4ra came with the intention of stopping Gautama; 
and, standing in the air, he exclaimed." Depart not. my lord! in 
seven days^from now' the wheel of empire will appear, and will make 
you sovereign over the four continents and the two thousand ad- 
jacent islands.” When Gautama asks who he is, he receives the 
reply “I am Vasavatti” (Sk. Varavarti—* acting under the will of 
another ’) Gautama’s victory over the tempter is w ell represented 
by the immovable attitude of the chief figure here, as also by that 
of the umbrella-bearer stepping out vigorously over the relief. 

It must be admitted, however, that any quite accurate apportion- 
ment of names for the accessory figures in this composition can 
hardly be given, since it has to do with a more or less extended 
scheme. 

MAra’s a r m y, which combats Buddha and seeks to drive him 
from the " diamond seat ” under the Bodhi-tree at GayA, is effectively 
represented in the GAndhara school by means of popularised figures 
of demons which have 
received at Greek 
hands a pow erful cha- 
racterization (conf. ill. 

48). The original of 
this — one of the oldest 
and finest reliefs — is 
now' in the Labor Mu- 
seum. The three low'- 
est figures are soldiers, 
equipped partly like 
Greeks,* but wdth pe- 
culiar accessories — 
one wears an Indian 
loin-cloth and turban, 
another a kind of 



three-cornered helmet 49. Maka’b attack on (;ArTAMA. 

or hat W'hich suggests I’aiutinjt in Cave I at Ajaa/S. from IttjendnilM 

the welLknown whit- 

f c Ajanta, vol- I, pi, vni, 

ey-grey felt caps of 

the Tibetans and Khwaresmians ; to the heads, represented as 
quite human, a decidedly demoniacal expression is given by the 
great staring eyes and the wild hair of head and beard. It has been 
doubted w'hether this relief represents MAra’s army, but its agree- 
ment wdth the Aja/j/a picture given in ill. 49),. which, with the 
sculptured representation in C ave XXV I,* at the same place, must be 
considered. The relief arranges these frightful figures in tier.^ in a 


• It suited the stone-cutter wlio produced this relief, in representing the coat of nmtl 
— nnintelligible to him— to put the scales with the rounded ends (openings) upwards.. 
Whoever would use these sculptures, therefore, for the history of costume and armour, 
must be careful. 

* Burgess, Care Temple*, jd, li and p. 345, There are also two other fragments of 

temptation scenes in Luhor Museum; led. Moat*, pi. 133. ^ 
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very clever way. In the first row are seen ordinary soldiers; be- 
hind them, in the second row, are the real demons, whose gjrotesque 
faces rise one above the other in a most effective v^’ay. On the 
A ja///A representations, also, soldiers appear in the first row, .and the 



50. Gi.NUifAUA ScoLfTOUK (linhur Museum), 
The Budhisettva Gautauiti lesviiig huitie. 


hob-goblins behind them only. This gr:|duated arrangement pro- 
duces a quite peculiar effect in the relief. One figure, the first of 
the second row, the ample dimensions of which bind the whole 
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group into a sort of scaling-party. sHiows this cumulative arrange- 
ment in a grotesque fashion. The almost fleshless mask, which is 
evidently intended for a death’s head, grins broadly, while the hairy 
hands are thrust into the corners of the mouth ; on the hodv of the 
demon appears a wild bearded face, and over the bare skull there 
rises a grinning animal's head that forms the end of a skin cap. 
Detached elements of this powerful figure are to be found in the art 
of a later day: figures with faces on their bodies, or with halb 
macerated skulls, or with animals' heads over the real he^ad of the 
figure, have been preserved even in the modern art of the Lamas. 
It would be an interesting but difficult task to find out how far these 
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51. LuaUMENT of a (i.AWbHAHA set LPTl'EK. 

Tht* Earth-iU'oddexs beitriti); u|ion her shoulders thj? feet of the hvri*e 
Knt/Mtik'). before are tut) men (Kuardsf.oiie in ijuilted mail with bow. 

GAndhAra forms are shown in the Oni-types, so popular in Japan. 
The second figure of the second row is very striking. 1 he clubs 
and pecnliar fold of the. sleeve are purely Greek ; indeed, "ere it 
not for the fangs and the demoniacal features, one would be rcfminded 
of a Hercules. The three heads of the leader of- the group are 
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THE EARTH-GODDESS. 


almost surpassfd by a bearded figure in the third row: only a Greek 
(ould have succeeded in combining these skulls, which evidently 
belong to three laces (though only two are recognisable). This 
form is unirnie, and th(' Hindu artists of later times were Incapable 
of repeating the motif except by placing side by side three dis- 
conneeted fa(< s. 'I'he little flame on the tip of the tongue of the 
d<'mon, who is represented with two swords, is also interesting. 

On tlu' reliefs given in ill. 50, 5 1 there appears a female figure which 
calls for sp<>eial mention. Under Gautama’s horse the upper part 
of a woman’s body (much destroyed) is seen rising out of the 
earth. In Greek art the female figure rising thus from the ground 
is known as G e or G a i a', the goddess of the earth. On the 
Ituddhist relief, also, it is evidently the goddess of the earth that is 
intended. This is clear from a description of the situation in the 
Avidxh-enidana of the Jfitaka book. 'I'bere it says, after the 
description of the repulse of MAra, literally this: “When (lautama 
desired once mor<‘ to look back upon the city, tht* wish had hardly 
arisen in his mind when the great earth (PAli, MahApathavi ; Skt. 
MahApr/thivi) turned round like a potter’s M’heel, as if to say: ‘thou 
needest not to turn round in order to look,’ and so let him see the 
town once mor<‘.’'* On the relief the feet (now broken off) of the 



52. CE.NTBAL PABT 01 AN IVOBV 
bbliBf, in the ('asu lierberini. 
Home. For couipariiiou with No. 50.® 


horse Ka/////aka (*vidently stood on 
the forearm of the MahApathavi (ill. 
50). Another incident of th(“ Bud- 
dhist legend, in which also the god- 
dess of the earth is represented as 
speaking, is of interest in connection 
with the question how far art has 
influenced the sacred texts. When 
assailed by MAra, Gautama, who is 
sitting under the Bodhi-tree, calls the 
Eiarth to witness that he has acquired 
the right of sitting in this place (on 
the “ diamond-throne” — VajrAsana) 
by reason of his liberal alms-giving 
in a previous existence. The de- 
scription of the incident in the Avid- 
ureniddna says merely that Gautama 
laid his hand upon the Earth, where- 
upon the Karth ( M ahApathavi) testified 
to his beneficence by a loud rumbling’’*. 
Now the description which the much 


' Khrs Davids, Buddhi*t Birfh Storiex, p. 84. Coiif. Foucaux, LaUia-J~i9fara, pp. 
18(>f ; A. C, Warren, Buddhism in Transl, j)p.61f, 

Maferialen tur Awhaoloflie Russlands^ herausffhn, von der k. arckaol, Komm,, No, 
8, St. Potersbourg, 1892, Taf, 14 (Ruiks.), Conf, ^low, note on coin of Demeirios. 

* Rhv8 Duvidn, Bad, B, Stories, j> 101. Conf. alao the G&ndhilra relief in Arnold’s 
Litjfhf of Asia, illust. ed. j), 19, where the earth-goddeas h represented under the Bodhi 
tree; and a pedestal in Labor Museum, Jour. Imd. Art and Ind., vol. VIII, pi. 18, 1, 
or sep. ed, pi. 16 ; Foucaux, Lalita-Vutara, pp, 271-2, 
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later Laliiti Vt.stnra gives of this scene, seems to correspond exactly 
with the illustrations which show the earth-goddess introduced 
in the Gandhara sculptures. " 'I'he great earth-goddess, nanu <! 
Sthfivara,” it says there, “not far from l^uddha, showed half of 
her body with all her ornaments.” 

'I'his antique design is best represented b>' a copy on an ivorv' 
relief pre.scrvcd in Rome' (ill. 5^j In this instance it ha-, to vio 
with an Hmpcror-tyi)c dcvelojK-d from eoin-t\ pes i^cont. ill 50, and 
coin of Demetrios). 

Now the representations which show the e\ent in piofile an; 



53. (i.lUriMv’s M V tlvfUn.Vf.su K ft KBVrVCI A riov . 

A ralief frjin L)riya’i Tufijru, in Ctlcutti MiHOum. 

remarkable in this that below the hind legs also a tigure rising out 
of the earth supports the hoi sc. d hus, according as it is ^ ''-wed 
from the front or from the sulc, we have two phases, one of which 
is due entirely to artistic considerations. It appeared loathe artist 
irregular to place the horse in the side representations merely 
with the forefeet on a supporting figure (Pr/thivi), and so he places 

^ The compositiou is thus directlv oonnecied with the late ilaman so-callcni ^iant 
riders/ ^.f/. ou the pillar of Marten; Duruy-Hertzberg, Gesch, d. rdm ha ner re u-hen, 
Bd. IV, 8.58 ; F. Hettiier, d^e romische^ ^^teindenhmdhr des Prov. Mus\ zu Trier, 
1893, S. 21, ^>s.31,32,33. 
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THE SUPl’ORTEKS OF BUDDHAS HORSE. 


the hind-legs also on a figure, — later art has even a supporting 
figure for each foot of the horse. The real explanation, however, 
of this artistic phase is .something different : we must, in the 
majority of the figuresr think of the deities who raise the horse 



Si. The Uodhisattva lk.aving his father’s palite. 

From tlie Trai-p^nm j)rei)ared for about a iiundrcMi years ago. 

(Original in IJcrlin Museuiu). 

KawMaka. Indeed, in a relief found at LoriyanTangai, the^beings 
that uphold the horse have moustaches (fig. 53).^ This sculpture, 

^ The legend {At)idth*enidt1na) represents GaulHiua as considering whether he cannot 
leap over the gate whilo-Chauna hangs on to the tail of the horse, and it would have 
happened so if the gate-deity had not opened the gate. We must recognise in the 
bearded figures the Yakshas which lift high tlie horse’s hoofs so that their tread may 
not aw^aken the sleeping citizens (Ilea), Stir. Bkx of the East, vol, XlX, p. 57; Ho- 
fnantic Leyenrf, p. 136 ; lUiys Davids, BirfJt iV/or#>.v, p, 83) . But on a sculpture at 
Labor, represented in Jour. Ind. Art anti Ind. vol. VIII (1898) pi. 22, 1 (or sep, ed. 

f )l. 20, 1, conf. also ]>!. 11, 2), it is clearly two female figures who support Kan/4aka*8 
loofs. We have thus a transition from the one to the other, i.e. we see how the 
Yakshas Have had their gmiesis in the (te motif. In the legend of Padniasambhava, 
which borrows the whole story of the flight from the Bauddha legend, the Dakhiuts 
and Jinais, which bear the enchanted horse, taker their origin in this way; conf. Ein 
Kapitel des Ta-se^suu’ Berlin (1897), S. 5. 


YAKSHAS SUPPORTING BUDD.Ha’s HORSE. I01 

v) 

•which nwasures 19 inches each way, is in the Inchan Museum at 
Calcutta and is exceedingly well i)reserved rhe representation of 
the ^^ahabhinishlcrarna//a or rcnunciaticui here gi\'en, shows the 
white horse Ka«///aka, as at Amaiavati,' on the flank, and we can 
note the trappings. Here his feet arc borne up by two Vak.shas. as 
mentioned in the Chinese Buiidhachania? .S'akra, with the vajra 
on his jialm, follows close behind in the air. and, a.s usual, is nude 
to the waist : Chhandaka holds the umbrella over his masters 
head j three other lJev'a.s, — cjnc bearing a short swe^rd, ---appear in 
the air in front ; and two figures, one of them bolding a bow (possibly 
Mara), stand in front, apparently addres.sing Siddhartha. 

Later Buddhist art has retained the uplifting of the hor.se. Fig. 54 
gives an outline sketch of a beautifully finished, though mechanically 
cornpo.scd representation lr(.)m the Siamese I rin-B'um bcjok, painted 
for king P‘aya-tak about 1780 a. D. indra leads the horse, four 
Yakshas bear his feet, C.hanna holds firmly by the tail, BrahmA (of 
Hindu type) fcillows with an umbrella, the Vedas and drinking 
vcs.sel. Before the group stands Mara represented as the prince of 
demons. 

Reference may here be made to two goddesses, to the first of 
which we cannot yet attach any name in Bauddha iconography. 
Along with a small stupa, carefully excavated b)’ Major 11 . A. Deane, 
at .Sikri in 1888, were lound two sc uli>tures of considerable interest, 
now in Labor Mu.scum ; a vei}- emaciated form of Buddha, and the 
female figure ill 55. These were first publishcxl by M. .Senart ;•* 
the western influence in the female figure is cpiite [irononneed. It 
is 3 feet oi inch in heij^ht, but the feet are broken off. Whether 
she be a symbolic representation or a divine pc rsonaj^c, is difficult 
to determine ; she may even be allied to the earth-j^oddess in some 
Mahayanist form ; or sht‘ may {lossibly represent Hariti, who will 
mrxt be noticed. She is accoiTH)anied \)y thice children, one of 
which sits astride ou her rij^ht hip in Indian fashion, and which she 
is about to suckled I hc head-dress and crown surmounting^ it have 
also a classical a[)[jcarancc. In other K'spects, the bracelets on the 
arms and the anklets are after the Indian fashion : and the ptid that 
appears under the robe near the middle ol the body corresponds, no 

* Hiirj^css, -i Tff //, iSl, , tlio fi prpsciil.'it KHi of IIiin sikmk' niUKt hiivo bo6ii 

frequent at Ani»ruv:iti; l)v*sM.les tlic ori« jusi n^lerrod to, .sot* aho [>M. xvi, 4, xxxii, 4, 
xxxviii, 5, xl, 1, xli, <», and 7'rer and Serfr It'or. pKxli.y ),or i»x, 1. 

• Sac\ of the iiav/, vol. Xl.\ , |lo 7 ; oonf. vol X lA X, j>t. J, ]>. (Jl. 

•* Jour, Ayiat.Huw scr. t. 15, i'll, ii and m ; n*)»roduoi*d in /nd, Montft. ])l. 145, and in 
Jour. Ind, Art and J nd vol VIII, j»l. 5. 'I lio illustr ition Nt». i)o is the sketch of Mr. 
J. L. Kiphug, in Jour. U. l.R Anh. ( IS'.H), )•. U<'>, by kind periiii.'^sioii of the Iii.stitute. 

••AsUtue at Labor, am.iiipniicd bv altendiuil ri^'urex (h,d. Monts. y\. m) 

will bp noticed later on. Among ibo aonlpturo'^ in llie Ufaor la another 

which may be compared witn tins (Jonr. Ind, .1. ami 1. \i<. pi. o. 1 ). It is a ntatue of 
a woman, completely drapctl, and lioldiipj: on her left arm a child. Lnft»rtunatjely,tne 
head and ri^ht arm are wmlinx, and the wdole h*ji;jfiu»int is luucli i%orn and abraded. 
But the draperies are quite VVc-sUirn in disposition, anti the K"<^neral appearance at once 
recalls to one^s mind a mutilated sUtue of the suckling lier child (henart, J.A#, 

U.8. pp, 141-2). 



harit! types. 








doubt to the girdles which formed a feature of female attire, in a 
great many cases, at Mathur&, at SAnchi, at AmarSvati, and else- 
where. On the forehead hangs a jewel, in the form of a star, the 

cord holding it is clearly indi- 

f cated coming from the hair. It 

may be noted that in the cut- 
ting of the eyes, the pupils are 
marked with the care observable 
in other works from the same 
source. 

The other goddess referred 
to is a sculpture in the British 
Museum, about 28 inches in 
height, also representing a fe- 
male divinity.' She has one 
^ child in her lap, one between 
J her feet, and t.iree at ear'll side, 

I of whom two on the left are 
' wrestling, — recalling the expres- 
sion in the Katnaku\.a-sutfa, 
that each of HAriti’s children 
“ was possessed of the strength 
of a great wrestler.” The Sikri 
figure just described, it may be 
suggested, is possibly another 
form of this Yakshini, — or, at 
least, of some allied being. For 
we can hardly fail in identifying 
the British Museum figure as 
HAriti — ‘ the mother of demons.' 
The Yakshas Cp.45) are de.scribed 
as devouring human beings, and 
they possibly represent the ab- 
original local divinities; and, if 
so, are a survival of demonolatry. 
ThishhAriti is described as having 
made a vow in a former birth to 
,, "" devour the children of RAja- 

66, FEUALK FIOPHK with nilLBREN. „„ j 

Prom Sikri, Y a»ufzai. g''/ha. and was accordingly born 

as a 1 akshmi, and became the 
husband of the demon king PrajnAka. She became the mother 
of 5CX) children,' all very strong. To nourish these she daily took 
a child of RAjagr/ha. I'he people having appealed to Buddha 
about this, he took her youngest child F*i«gala — “the loved one" — 

* Jour, L Art and In. vol. VIII, pi. 4, 2; or s’ep. ed. pi. 2, 2, nnd p. 9. There is a 
smaller replica of this relief in the Edinburgh University Library . 

^ Some versions of the legend say “ten thousand;'’ the Japanese say “a thousand;” 
but consistency in Buuddha tniditioiis is not to be looked for. Ftxnn Lalita VUt. u.s. 
p. 177, we might infer that the demon king— chief of the Yaksha army — was called 
Pafiohika. 




66, PEUALK FIGVUK with nilLUREN. 
Prom Sikri, Y ilisufzai. 
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and placed him in his bowl. The mother sought for him seven 
days and, failing to find him, applied to Buddha for information. 
He addressed her — Do you so tenderly love your child ? yet you 
have 500 of them. How much more would person.s with only one 
or two love theirs ?” On this she was converted and became an 
UpAsikS,, or lay disciple ; and to feed her children Buddha said to 
her, “The Bhikshus, who live in their monasteries, shall every day 
offer you food out of their portion for nouri.shment.” Hence, I-tsing 
tells us, the image of Harit! was found either in a porch or in a 
corner of the dining hall of Indian monasteries, holding a babe in 
her arms, and round her knees three or four children. An abundant 
offering of food was daily made before it. This “ demon mother of 
children ” is described as one of the subjects of the ChaturmahArAja 
devAs. In Japan, she is known as Kishimojin, the protectress of 
the earth, and is represented carrying her youngest child Rmgara 
in her arms, or sometimes with six daughters.* 

Another Indian goddess must also be mentioned, though she 
does not appear in the body of a relief itself, but is only employed 
decoratively : this godde.ss is rcprc.scnted (in a defaced sculpture in 
Labor Museum) sitting sideways on a lion and holding on her 
knees a musical instrument in the form 
of a lute (fig. 56). 'I'his can only be 
intended for Saras v at i, the goddess 
of music, while it remains enigmatical 
why the goddess, who plays no part at 
all in the older Buddhist texts, appears 
here beside the Hindu gods known by 
the Buddhists, fhis figure is possibly 
meant for a local deity. Perhaps, as 
goddess of Vedic poesy, she received the 
attribute pf the lute. Siri (.Skt Ari), the 
local goddess of the .A.voka period, is 
not found in the GAndliAra .sculptures, 
and later she disappears from the Bud- 
dhist pantheon. But Sarasvati is very 
prominent not only in Chino-Japanese 
Buddhism — as the goddess B e n t c n she 
fortune, — but in the Buddhism of Tibet, the so-called Lamaism, 
she has taken a prominent place among the goddesses of that 
degenerate form of the old doctrine. She is the only one of the 
female Knergies of the Bodhisattvas whose characteristics are pro- 
nounced and well-defined ; she is the Energy (Aa k t i) of the 
Bodhisattva Maiijughosha or Manjujri,' with whom we shall deal in a 

* I-tsin^’s Record of the Buddhist Religion, ]>. 137 vol. I, p. 110; 

Biguidet, Lei. of Qaudama, vol. I, p. 245 ; Archceologia, vol. Iviii, p. 241 ; Mahdvagga, 
1,6,30; Vi 'uaga Pit., Sarngnklarastu, oil. 31 ; and Sarnguktaratna-eutra, vii, 106; 
Onide au Mnsee Ouimet, 18OT, p. 208; Catal. au M.Q. 1^3, p. 218. 

* Oriinwddol, Ugthol. d. BuddhUmus in Tibet, &o., Sh. 152, 156 ; Schlagiiitweit, Bmd^ 
dhismin Tibet, p. 66, 11 .; conf. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, vol. II, Dp. 177, IM, 267. 
Stl is one of the nimes of Siraavatt; it ia alw applied in Nepal to Mafiju«rl hiinmf. 
.tTaddell eaya no feniile enargj ia allotted to SCaftjafrl; Bed. of Tibet, pp. 8o5-6. ^J.B. 



56 . SctaPTCKED fhaomknt 
FROM (Iandhaba. A goddeas 
playing the VIb 5, sitting on a 
lion : a type of the goddeas 
Saras vatt. 

belongs to the gods of 
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subsequent chapter 1 h<i H>;ure of Sarasvati thus forms an additional 
proof of the connexion of the iconography of the northern school 
with the (iandhara sculptures. 

In til ' Ciaiulhara si hool the N4ga has preserved the same type 
which the older Indian art has created for him. 'I'he relief shown 

in ill. 5 ;, — other replicas of 
which are known, — repre- 
sents the Naga-king behind 
an altar, before which stand 
Buddha and V’ajrapAwi I he 
snake-hood over the head is 
harrlly visible in the illustra- 
tion, but on the replicas it is 
clearly seen. The relict re- 
presents the scene in which 
a NAga wishes lo be ad- 
mitted into the older. Kvi- 
dentl\ the lower part of the 
.Naga’s body, which is to be 
imagined behind the altar, 
should terminate in that 
of a serpent. This is a 
thoroughly antique relinement whicli seeks to mitigate the repulsive 
appearance of the figure, and makes • the human form possible for 



57. GaNUIIABA UKMKF, LtHOK .Mt'sia-M. 
liuddha ut.teiided b>' Vajrafmni, t'llkiii;; witli 
ft Prom a photo. 



58 . Relikf pbom Lobiyan Taxoai. 1 Calcutta Mcskcm. 

Uuddln attended by Viij r<ipit»i, ^^8 and men, te-icfunj' the Mlxas. 

the Nftga as far as the figure is visible. From the time when a 
N4ga managed to introduce himself, in human form, into the 
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monastery till in sleep or at Buddha’s command Jiis true form was 
recognised, the question— whether the novice was a NAga— was 
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50 . Buddha, V’^j^juapani and Naoas (Tnkhtri-imhi). 

embraced in the formulae for admission to the order (^Kammavdcha)^ 
and to this day the ritual is thus completed. 111 . 58 , from 
Loriy&n Tangai, is almost a replica of the same, only the NAgas 
appear in it to be rising out of water ; and fig. 59> 1 akht-i-Baht, 
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is a third example, in which a good representation of Y^jrapAni 
appears.' In many sculptures, in the rock-temples, figures of NAgas, 
both with the full human form, and also showing only the trunk, 
are represented upholding the PadmAsana or Lotus-throne of the 
Buddha. With the lotus stalk growing out of water, it is not in- 
appropriate as a decorative device. This is exemplified in fig. 6o 
from the Kawheri Caves.- The NAga seems at a later date to have 



60, B(TDDnA.’8 LOTUS TasoMB BUPPOBTBD BY Naois (Ka»h«ri Cares). 

been looked on as a protecting power (Burgess, Cave Temples, 
pi. xxxix). 

But the purely human form with the snake over the head appears 
also on the sculptures of the GAndhAra monasteries. The most 
remarkable representation Of this kind, which evidently was popular 
as a decoration, has been quite misunderstood by its interpreters. 
A group — in which an imitation of the Ganymede of Leochafes 

► Joar. n, A Soe. 1899, p. 422. 

* The numerous sculptured panels in the Kaaheri Caves, if oarefulljr delineated, 
would form an important chapter in Bauddha iconography. 
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Cb.C. 350)^ has been, with reason, recognised,— appears in the 
GftndhAra sculpturesjn severah replicas (conf. ill. 61) " A rather 
coarsely executed female figure, from the back of whose neck, on 
the best preserved relief, rises a 
long snake, is borne into the air 
by a great eagle. The features 
of this female figure, whose un- 
covered right breast escapes 
from the otherwise ample gar- 
ments, are distorted. w'ith pain: 
the eagle’s beak tears at the 
serpent. The bird itself has a 
cap with a kind of fillet and 
ear-rings! Cunningham tried 
to explain the group as the 
ascension to heaven of MSyA, 

Buddha’s mother, who accord- 
ing to the legend, died seven 
days after the birth of her son. 

Apart from the fact that the 
legends do not speak of an eagle 
thus carrying off any one to 
heaven, or even of any sort of 
ascension, but only of re-birth, 

— it seems clear from the re- 
presentation itself that it is 
intended for a NAgi, i.e. a female 
snake-demon who is borne off 
into the air by a Garur/a, — for 
the great bird decked with these 
ear-ornaments can be none other 
than the Garu^a or Suparna 
with the golden wings. Legends 
of such acts are frequent in Bud- 
dhist literature, so that repre- ci. Reliek ebom SakohAo. 
sentations of them cause no Cole, jP>-. A'a/. Afon. i»i. 3. 

surprise. The Bauddha drama of 

Ndgd-nanda, already mentioned, will at once occur to the mind in 
connexion with the representation ; but in the ydtakas there are 
two or three that speak of the Garu</a king carrying off a beautiful 
queen from her husband f and it seems here as it he had taken 

* Visconti, Mtit. Pio-Clemtnf. vol. iii, p. 43; JIttller, Denkm&Ur d. alfen vol. 

i, pi. 36; Zaiietti, Statue, vol. ii, pi. 7 ; Stuart’s Athens, vol. iii, pla. 2 and 9; Lttbke’a 
Hiet. of Sculp, vol. i, p. 187. . „ , ^ , 

* Cole’s Pree. Stat. Mon. Ind.-Orteco-Bud. Sculp pi. 3 ; and Jne. Monte. Ind. pi. 
113. This important sculpture di4opi)enred at L:rlior. Two less perfect examples an 
represented bj’ Cole. Hid. pll. 4 and 17, or Anc. Mon. pll. 1 14 and 1 16. Conf. V. Smith, 
Jour. A. S. Bentf. vol. LVIII, pp. 133-35. 

* The JStako, ed. Cowell, vol. Ill, No. 327-r«*o/« Jotako, 'So.m-8ueeondi 
Jdtaka, and No. 636— A'vaafo Jdtaka. 
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hold of a NAgI by the neck of the serpent, and is carrying her off, 
his talons holding her by the waist. The Garu</a represents the 
type that still exists in the northern school (Tibet), and here too it 
is very frequently represented as tearing a snake-maiden in pieces 
by thrusting both its talons into her breast. As a decorative motif 
this group, arranged somewhat differently, is very frequent on gates, 
in apse/S, windows, and on throne-backs (conf. ill. 32, &c.). It is 
quite easily conceivable that the. replica of the Leochares group, 
which was kt the disposal of the unknown stone-cutter of GandhAra, 
must have produced a very great impression. 'I'hat very attitude 
of the Garu</a (which is represented quite as an animal) to its help- 
less human victim — to which, in order to heighten the pathos, a 
female form was given, — was quite in the spirit of Buddhism. If 
this interpretation requires conlirmalion. it is found in a fragment 
in the British Museum, about 
(3 inches broad by indies in 
height (ill. 62). The work is 
sontewhat Coarse and the head 
of the great bird has been 
broken off ; but here he has 
been represented as carrying 
off both a male and female 
NAga- — one in each claw, while 
a second female lies bejow, a 
male stand.s on the proper 
right,appareiUly in an attitu<le 
of defence, and traces of a lifth 
figure are seen on his left. 

By the name of Buddha's 
mother it was thought that a 
series of female figures found 
in Natthu, near SanghAo in 
the YcisAfza'i district, ought to 
he described. These figures, 

which are mostly very grace- 02. Gaicod.% r.'HtnYi.Nu okk .Him youths. 
fXBly and pleasingly execuUd, (HiiiisU .Mum hih). 

stand, with one leg crossed 

over the other so that one liip protrudes, under trees whose 
branches they grasp with one haml. One arm is always posetl 
somewhat coquettislily oii the prutrudNig hip.- Besides the drapery 
round the legs, three of the four examples recovered wear a sort of 
jacket, one of which is open down the front ; three have scarfs 
over the shoulders'; and three wear beadtgirdles round the loins. 
W’ith a clasp suspending a leaf-shaped ornament. The hair is waved 
over the brow and plaited into a wreath above, terminating in 
knobs ; and nil wear earrings, necklaces, torqbes and bangles round 
the wrists and ankles. The costume proves at once that MAy'A 
cannot be represented thus i all these women wear Persian trousers 
and long jackets with sleeve's ; in their hair are fresh lotus-flowers ; 
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like the dancing gitls on the ornaments of the architrave of the 
gateway at SAncht, they may represent NAch-girls employed 
for side decorations on reliefs of larger groups, or on portions of 
facades.* Conf. ill. 63, and above pp. 40, 41. But the pantheon 


was too numerous to require, even 
for a decoration, to resort to the 
merely human or secular individual. 
The Yakshinis are Dryads as well 
as spirits of the air; (the Yoginisw 
sorceresses of Hindu myth may 
possibly be only a modification of 
the same, of whom six appear in the 
iconography of Tibetan Buddhism — 
always dancing naked) ; and we may 
regard these figures as probably 
analogous to such devatas as Chula- 
koka Devata and ChundA Yakshim*, 
found at BarAhat. Similar figures are 
found on mediaeval temples, and even 
on modern ones.® 

MAyA. the mother of Buddha, 
and her sister PrajApatl are de- 
picted on the reliefs in Greek dress — 
upper and under garments ; but with 
Indian ear-ornaments {W'mA. Karan- 
phil), and large anklets iohuTi«hru) 
on the feet. The female figures are 
remarkably coarse; Indian exagger- 
ations appear much more distinctly 
and with a more unpleasant effect in 
the contours of their figures than in 
those of the men. A favourite sub- 
ject is the scene already mentioned, 
of Buddha’s birth in the Lumbiwi 



garden. As MAyA is stretching, out oa. Danciso fiui bk. 
her. hand to grasp the blossom of a From .Nuttlm Mo»ai>terv. 

sAla-tree, the chilo springs from her c'ole. Pr. N. Monti. i>l. 15 . 

rightsidc, is received by BrahmA, and ^ 

being set down, advaAces seven steps with the boast, lam the best 
in the world.” On this relief (ill. 64), from LoriyAn Tanpi now ,n 
the Calcutta Museum, we may note the appearance of tfie chiW 
twice to indicate both the birth and the assertion of greatness. The 
legends mention chdmaras and a Matra appearing in the air ; and 

' Conf. Cole, pU. 10 and 16, 2; or Prei. .VoA Monli. !!*• **"• 

pi. 116, 2; and Ferguaaon, Tri* and Siiy. W or. pll. ni, 1, «, and * . 

* Amonir Boddhiat* a iroraim representing a goddess ip j.” 

a YoSnT fSt the Yakshas. see'above p. 

m-7i yoteionAjanla Pai»lin3i,lj^c.]f.muAiip.n-Wo, Auh.is . 
vol III, pll. XX, 4; xxi, 5-7 j’and xivi, 4-C, 



I 12 buddiia's mother. 

in this relief a chdmara is represented above the head of BrahmA. 
5 ‘akra and other gods were also present. This sculpture is about 
l8 inches high. On the relief shown in ill. 64 an ancient Nike type 
has supplied the prototype for the figure of MA.ya Another repre- 
sentation also from .SwAl (fig. 65) includes two of the women in 
attendance on Mayadevi together, with the same three Devas as 
before. 



61. ScSKR in THK LUMBINt 5>ARDF.N. 

From Loriv&n Tnngat, In Calcutta Museum. 

This mode of representation of Gautama's mother continues in 
later art. The Tibetan figure sketched in No. 66. so far as the 
MftyA is concerned, rests distinctly on the GAndhilra form ; but in 
later Indian reliefs (as at AmarAvatl, Fergusson, Tree and Serf*. 
iVar. pll. Ixv and xci) the MAyA looks exactly like the NAch girls 
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mentioned above. It naturally occurs to one that here we have to 
do with an instance of Bud- 


dhist myth formation, which 
has been developed in con- 
nexion with a special artistic 
type. The application of an 
existing model to a distinct 
legend gives rise to a want 
of clearness, which unfor- 
tunately we too often meet 
w'ith. In GandhAra the 
model is artistically differ- 
entiated by modification of 
the costume and by the 
manifest adaptation of an 
ancient NikA for the re- 
presentation of Gautama’s 
mother. As regards the 
origin, we have here one of 
the instances where arch- 



66. Thk LcmbimI scbhr. 
Pra^rment, from a photograph. 


aeology aids in ex- 
plaining the texts 
by pointing to the 
source of Indian 
myth formation.' 

A peauliar figure, 
the signification of 
which it is difficult 
to fix, appears on 
the reliefs which 
represent Buddha’s 
death (conf. ill. 70 
and the fragment 
No. 77), at the foot 
of the victor as 
he enters NirvAwa. 
A fully-clothed, 
ear nest-looki ng,u n- 
bearded man, whose 
head is so envel- 
oped in a close- 
fitting cap or cowl 
that only the face 
is visible, holds in 



06. Maya IH THE LCMBlNl oakdkn. 

The infant SiddbArtha apringa from her right aide and the 
gods receive him. From an old picture (contpnnion to 
Nirv&aa picture ill. 75). 


his left hand, on the different replicas of the 


‘ Oil thi« compare the pertinent remarks of L. de U Vnllee Poussin, Bovddhtsme, 
£tud€$ ei MaUriaux (Lond. 1898), pp. 169f. The Devadiksf dancing under the tree 
has, moreover, continued in Urkhmatia art. Thus one is found represented on the 
Brilhmaaa Figure of the World in the Tanjor Library, of which a copy is in the ller- 
lin Muaeum. 



FIGURE AT BUDDHA’S FEET. 








scene,’ a staff with what might be intended for a sort of noose or 
^ loop at the upper end of it. 

Might this represent the 
mendicant friar’s jingling 
^ hi-ki-la, (Tib. 

\ %. y^'-~ //Khar-^sil) carried by the 

\ \ bhikshus of the northern 

\ \ \ schools or was that intro- 

vi', duced so early as to appear 

\ \ / 1, in these sculptures? Though 

\ ,/ dress may possibly give 

\ 7 figure the appear- 

7 . •4%) fffu ance of a messenger, 

jf \ hardly take it for the 

ir'' u i- niessenger of Yama, the god 

V'.>»v '■ qJ death ; nothing in the 

legends would suggest this ; 

Buddha’s Nirvctna 
there is clearly no question 
y^\ i^mhR^C. ^ death, — though such a 

/ \ /fay'll'- figure, typifying the event, 

j| /A ^ would agree with the char- 

) A / nAL acter of" the latest Hellenic 

I \[ M 'f Chunda 

\ P '■' 'ii' ^ smith, who supplied 

^ ! •■ ') Buddha with his last feast 

f 'Vj '';fX v^|A%\ •/ ^ (^’<^r/and pork), — for neither 

figure in the legends 
jy on this occasion, and his 

ill ill tongs could hardly be niis- 

AOft /viljBvW represented by such a staff 

appears in his hands. 

I ifaiwKlHi conjecture 

a 'ffjDHHi intended for the 

\, monk K<lryapa who, though 

not actually present at the 
parinirvdxxa scene, arrived 
afterwards and, asking that 
he might see the feet with 
the marks that had prog- 
nosticated Buddha’s destiny, 
was honoured by the prodigy 
C7. FiocBi OF A llBtHMAKA. of the feet appcaringof them- 

<5«uidhftra : from a j.boto. selves? KSjyapaand Ananda 

are the two personages pious Buddhists would expect to be repre- 

’ Ahc. Mo*tt. Ind ]in. 121, 2; 115, 4; 122; or Colo, Grpecty-Bakt. Setilp, pll. 16, 2; 
17,4; and 22; J. Ind. Art and Ind. Vol. YllI, pi. xiii, 5; or aep. ed. pi. zi, 5; 
alw figures 70, 72, 74, and 77. 

* Th« SiughaleM* monks follow the early ortliodos fashion — matciiig no appeal for 
alms. Copleston, Buddhism, pp,446f. 
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07. FlOCBi OF A IlBtHMAKA. 
•GandliAra : from a ]>boto. 
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sented in the scene. Kaw tpa learnt of the decease by seein<e 
some one (Subaddlta ?) carrying one of the Mandarava flowers that 
had fallen at Ku.sinara. Might he not, further, be indicated by such 
a flower on the hea«l ot his staff? In some, perhaps later, replicas 
this ligure has disappeared, as it were, among the mourners, without 
being assigned any other special role. 

1 have now enumerated those gods and de mi -gods of the 
GandhAra sculptures 
known to me. As Re- 
gards the in o r t a I s, 
the BrAhma//as take 
the first place (coid. 
ill. 67, 68). Generally 
speaking, the type 
must be the same as 
that of the A.voka 
period, making allow- 
ance, of course, for its 
further development. 

They are r«;presented 
asbearded men Simply 
dressed ; the hair is 
not dressed turbai\- 
wise in' plaits about, 
fhe head, as at Sancln, 
but fastened together 
.like a krobyios, in a 
wavy tuft on the top 
of the head. Most 
frequently they are 
represented as old 
men leaning on a 
staff or led by their 
disciples, and several An old Itriilunana .xittitn'oii n pillow of straw under w 
of the older of these l'"if a m IioI tr hi lmid. Oiii;Mial in lierhn Mii». 

BrAhmaya represent- 
ations (a blind old man occurs frequently) an* of uncommon artistic 
merit. See also below, fig. 93. 

Among the other figures — men and women ol different conditions 
—apart from the fact that diflerent races aie represented, there 
occur two kinds of types trmn a stylistic point ol view : beside 
purely Hellenic forms, the Indian tlernent is vt*ry prominent. 
Generally speaking, the prim-ipal figures, Buddha, kings, gods, and 
so on, have on the whole rather the ideal Greek types, while the 
other figures are less and less conspicuous according to their im- 
portance. But, among uncouth and coarse figures of inferior 
composition, there wouul also seem to appear a jiurely Greek type, 
w'hich haply may have suggested itself as appropriate. The repre- 
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! I 6 HINDUS AND BARBARIANS : FEMALE DRESS : YAVANANfS. 

sriuations of royal figures (conf. ill. 88, and in ch. iv) are of great in- 
terest from an antiquarian point of view, especially as regards orna- 
ment and dress. I-ong breast -chains, the clasp of which lies on the 
breast and ends in two animals’ heads, festooned cords with square 
appendages, which now-a-days would be called Ta’wiz (tdbij ) — 
amulets-— are especially striking. In the more important types the 
old Indian costume is always found. Along with these barbarian 
types, men of small stature are prominent — with features that are 
certainly not Indian and heavy moustaches, clad in trousers and 
long coats with sleeves ; and again horsemen and camel-drivers in 
costumes that are not Indian, and others of the same kind. 

It has already been mentioned that the dress of the women, 
where the* principal figures are intended, is mostly Greek, although 
the ornaments — earrings and anklets — are Indian. An interesting 
feature is presented by the armed women, the female, body-guards 
of the kings, who were well known to the ancient historians and 
are spoken of in Indian literature as YavanAnl s — Ionian women, 
i.e. women from lands under Greek rule (conf. ill. 8l). Among the 
subordinate figures, as we have already mentioned, there appear 
women in FVrsian dress : w’ide trousers, sleeved tunics reaching to 
the knee, and loose upper garments resembling shawls. 

I he chief significance of these single figures lies in their beating 
on the history of religion and civilisation; as regards their artistic 
value the following judgment should perhaps be pronounced upon 
them. The employment of the types, above described in detail, of 
which the reliefs are composed, is only a more or less clever adapt- 
ation in a new domain, of the finished phrases of an art already in 
decadence, whose moral earnestness, as seen in particular modifi- 
cations, lends them a charm which rests indeed only on this change 
of role. These types, created, perhaps at the word of command, by 
the dynastical interests or by the personal initiative of one of the 
Hellenic kings who favoured Buddha’s religion, have a certain de- 
velopment which, as we pass from replica to replica, ends with a 
degeneration in which individual ideal forms, preserved as by 
miracle, appear beside creations which are childish and coarse. 
But that their genesis was accomplished with great ability and 
intelligent deliberation will be seen by the treatment of the relief 
as regards its composition. The permanence of single types, as 
well as of whole compositions in the sacerdotal sculptures of the 
northern school, proves how greatly native interest has been excited 
thereby. 

In truth, the tradition of the northern school proves very reliable. 
Later on, in speaking of types of Buddha, we shall have occasion 
to point out that the miniatures of Tibet (paintings and bronze 
casts) are capable of affording very substantial and unexpected 
aid in correctly explaining not only the single figures but also 
the compositions as such. Unfortunately, space does not allow 
me to enter into all the consequences of this fact: all that I may 
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hope to attempt is to represent convincingly the facts and thereby 
to explain correctly the sculptures to be noticed. 

As a preliminary to entering upon this subject, it is further 
necessary to compare the Chinese and Japanese pantheons, as well 
as their favourite compositions, with those of the Lamas, in which 
case a history of the types, going back to the sculptures of the 
Gdndhdra school, 
must be attempted. 

It is a troublesome 
task, but only in this 
way is a scientific 
archajology of Bud- 
dhism made possible. 

Many interesting re- 
sults may be obtained 
from a special study 
of the Gdndh4ra 
sculptures by them- 
selvescombined with 
tentative efforts to 
trace those types 
which are already 
known to us from 
the history of Hel- 
lenic and other art ; 
butthis investigation 
will always have to 
cope with the great- 
est difficulties, and 
be exposed to 
strange mistakes. A 
remarkable proof of 
this was the supposed seizure of MAyA by the eagle I lo leave the 
ecclesiastical tradition of the northern school out of account is 
absurd. 

That certain forms became quite changed in their (levelopment, 
were absorbed again into ecclesiastical art, and obliged to give 
place to new formations, is explained by the evolution of new 
sects ; and if we take into consideration the constant equalizing 
efforts of Buddhism; we cannot wonder that individual elements 
again become models for new airangements ; and fresh interpreta- 
tions are always possible. But I must defer the detailed discussion 
of this and many other questions. 

If we now pass to the composition s, one of the most 
interesting and frequently repeated is the death of Buddha (the 
Mahdparinirvdna, ill. 70-74. 77)- We shall treat this representation 
in some detail, and it may be well to remember that the legends 
ought to be our guides . in attempting to interpret the scenes, w'c 







Relief from Takht-i-Mhi : original in Berlin Muhcuui. 
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ought in the tinst plai (‘ to look for the' personages referred to in the 
literature. We may not import others that are not mentioned, in 
ord<‘r to explain what wv may not quite understand. 

In the middle of these reliefs the dying teaeher lies on a raised 
eoueh c/u 7 r/>ai) ; the deities and monks stand round him. 



In ill. 7.0 the vajra-bcarer stands beyond, lifting his arms in despair. 
One of the monks (Ananda) has fallen to the ground in his distress, 
while another, at the head of tlu; couch, raises him by the hand. 
The figure at the feet,* who has already been mentioned (p. 1 13), has 
his robe {chaddar) drawn over his head, somewhat as women wear 

* iDthe sculpture ( IJur^^ess, p. 99) thin persoiinge seems to be 

represented by the larj.c® Hk'ure behind the feet of Uuddlia, :ind there he has no rod. 
In the Bombay V. and A. Museum is a much dnmn^^ed replica. I t inches by 11, of 
ill. 74, and another in better presorvation (21 imdies by 15) without the fallen monk,, 
and with Vajrapilni behind the ti><ure at the feet. Both are from Murjan tof»e near 
Miyan Khitn. There is also imotlier (*opy. about 2o inches b\ 15, from Chinglai 
Stdpa, much like the two figured in ill 70 and 72.~ J.H. 
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the sari , he carries a thick rod or staff. — sometimes it is repre- 
sented as a number of thin rods bound together ( fasces) —the 
upper end being thicker or broader than the shaft. Whoever he 



may represent, he is deeply interested in the decea.se : can it be 
KAjyapa? 'I'he background of the compositions is almost always 
filled in by the traditional two s41a trees of the little wood of Kusi- 
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nira, and among their foliage we usually find represented the Devis 
who resided in, or watched over them, and who, on the occasion of 
the decease, are said to have thrown dow n beautiful flowers on the 
Buddha and sung in his praise. Devatas, NAgas, and other super- 
natural beings also showered Mandirava flowers [Erythrina fulgens) 
till they were knee-deep. This is probably the meaning of the 
flying figures in the upper part of the relief ill. 71. 



72. MihApabinibv&iu scbnb fbom Lobitan Tanoai. 

The monk sitting in front beside the tripod water-cooler (ill. 71) 
appears in most of the reliefs, ffenerally, but not always> facing the 
couch. He appears also in the Aja»/S relief. In the sculpture 
from Loriy&n Tangai, in the Calcutta Museum, measuring 2 ft. 4 in. 
long by I ft. 4 in. high, we have one of the most artistic represent- 
ations as well as the most elaborate in detail (ill. 71). In this, and 
in another from the same locality (ill. 72) ,we observe that the fallen 
figure is Vajrap&ni. The replica ^ill. 73) from K&farko/ in Sw&t, 
and now in the British Museum, is on a slab 16 inches long by 10 
high, and there Vajrap&»i is represented standing at the head of the 
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couch, holding up his right hand in dismay and grief at the demise 
of the Master whom lu; had constantly followed to |)roteit. The 
relief from Natthu (ill. 74) is almost a copy of this. 

The representations of this subject differ in minor details, but the 
general features seem to persist down to modern times : thest* 
permanent features must have been regarded a.s essential. In most 



of the copies of this scene we find these, — (1) the small figure of an 
ascetic seated in front of the couch on which the dying 5’ikyamuni 
lies ; (2) VajrapA«i — the bearer of the vajra ; (3) a naked figure 
close by ; (4) the SAla trees, between which the couch was placed, 
usually with the Tree Spirits (females) rising among the foliage and 
adoring the Teacher; (5) the robed figure with (or without) a rod 
or baton, at the fool of the couch ; and (6) tlx; gods and other 
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attendants. Careful study may yet determine satisfactorily who 
are intended by each of the individuals thus represented : but the 
legends must be our guide. We read of Subhadra, the BrAhmawa 
heretic (possibly a follower of the naked 'I'lrtbakas) being converted 
by the dying Buddha and imuK'dialely entering \irva«a . of Ananda, 
Aniriiddha and Upavana attendingtbe dying Master ; of VajrapAwi’s 
great grief; ol lh<‘ visit of the Malla ( biefs of Kusinara; and of 
l\;uvapa's arri\ al and worship of the sage’s fe«>t.' Possibly these 
may be identified in one or other of the reliefs. 



74, liUhDHv’s Niuv\nv. Kpiief from t 1 m* iipppr ruoiia^lpry at Naltlm (Yusuf/ai). 

From ('ole, /^^ yaf, Slonl.s,, j)l. IG. 

Among the striking features prt'sented by the (iandhara sculi)lures 
is the fact that, beside figures of quite perfect formation, cases of 
awkwardness occ ur that otherwise appear only in works of primitive 
art. I he sketch (ill. 74) Bie Nirva//a sceme shows tlie usual 
arrangement with the deities round the- couch, ivc. Here the well- 
formed figure* at the Buddha's feet and the stiffly depicted monk 
alone* r(*presc*nt contrasts such as are nu*t with oidy in the decay 
of art. I he mc’chanically c*xecuted figure, too, of the reclining 
Buddha, from the* c.*xpres.sion ol the* face, is siinplv a standing figure 
laid down. If we turn the picture round, w c have* simply the up- 
right statue* before* us. 

1 his composition - two e)th<*r replicas of which are found in Colo’s 
collection’ — gives evidence of having be*e n long in vogue, for modern 

' Uockhill, Life if Bttfhllia, j> i:i8. The Jnrifiliut Suhiin (.v, 10) iii«i1ion.'! that on 
the oeo IS ion of the Nirvi‘i«i, a IJluk*ihu, A'akra. Unihina.and Aiuruddha each eliaunteel 
a septrate verse. [In the aliove descriptions I have not (juite followed Professor 
Gruuwedel’s te.xt. - J . H. j 

- Cole, u.s. pi. 1(>, it; or /«./, Monh. pi. 121 ; eonf Cole, pi. 17, 1, and 22. 
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Tibetan and Chino-Japanese repre.sentations (ronf. ill. 75 and 76) 
still show clear signs of having been based on the old (iandhAra 
reliefs. 

Clearly the entour- 
age of Buddha’s 
death-bed has 
grown with the em- 
bellishment of the 
Buddha legends. 

Along with Bud- 
dha’s chief disciples 
are assembled as 
mourners not only 
representatives of 
all classes of the 
gods, but of all 
the demons: NAgas, 

(jaru</as, all sorts 
of monsters, and 
representatives of 
all living creatures. 

Particular figures, 
still clearly defined 
in (iandhAra, as we 
have already men- 
tioned, have dis- 
appeared from the 
numbi'r of the 
mourners. It 

one of the ingenious suppositions of Vincent Smith that the 
subject-matter of this most expressive -composition of old Buddhist 
art has been derived from Greek and Roman sarcophagus reliefs. 

The composition of the reliefs of the GAndhAra nu)na.steries 
is throughout based upon ancient models. 'I'he relief itself is set 
deep<“r than was the case in the older Indian art : for the st ulptors 
of the Aioka period, and of the schools that sprang therefrom, 
executed hardly any but flat reliefs. J'he individual figures of the 
GAndhAra reliefs are types of statuary arranged beside one another, 
starting from the middle, and groupd always according to the import- 
ance of the individual figure (conf. ill. 45, 69, &c.). 

The same figure can even be used in the representation of different 
scenes ; thus the figure of Buddha in the different scenes of his life 
is based upon a reproduction of a few statuary motifs ; this adapt- 
ability is remarked in the case of acce.ssory figures, eg. (ill. 46 and 
48) gods, disciples, spectators, devotees, soldiers and servants. We 
at once think of model figures brought together in the mechanical 
execution, more or less numerous according to the means which the 
donor wished, or was in a position to spend on a relief. Side figures 



75 . NibvAka (Mva-koan-,i>as) of Uactama (Sha- 
K\ A-THCii-PA). From an old Tibetan puintiiiK. 
Ori^ciniil in llerlin Museum. 
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would somt tinics i hangf their r 61 es : a figure that in one relief 
throws down flowers, in another may throw stones — even at Buddha. 



76. Nirvana ok Gautama liuD^ifA. A Japanese painting from a 
Chinese copy. The couch of the dyinj>( is surrounded by his disciples, 

^ods, and representatives of ail idasses of living beinf,,^s. Above the 
SUla trees is the ucepin;^" mother of Iliiddba, descending from heaven. 

(/onf, Hofmann, limldha- V^mtheon von Nipon. 

Orii^iiKiI in Berlin Museum. 

This form ot composition, due to ancient influences, is retained in 
Buddhist art and is powerful and permanentr in the northern canon; 
on the reliefs of Boro Bin/ur, in Java, the compositions are also put 
together according to this plan. From these reliefs, which have 
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been constructed purely on antique models, and which, separated 
from one another by small columns and pillars, have served as 
gallery decorations, a series of scenes is afforded by slabs known to 
me, which are either model compositions (this is more rarely the 
case), or v\hich have been copied from still older ones. It“ thus 
happens that the 
composition in its 
principal features 
varies only slightly 
in the replicas; but 
that besides slabs 
w'here the figures 
are numerous — a 
‘ scriptio plena ’ as 
one might say — 
there is often found 
a ‘defectiva,’ which 
retains the main 
design but curtails 
the rest, thus fre- 
quently omitting 
just what is most 
important. Of the 
following scenes 
more or less com- 
plete replicas are 
to be found — I shall 

mention onlv a few 

✓ 

— the birth of 
Gautama in the 
Lumbinfgarden, 
in full composition „ 

MA .A U^’A I'HAOIIENT OF A RELIEF WITH KBFRF.8ENTATION 

Maya, t rajapati, Bcddha’b Nikvana. 8wM dintrict. 

BrahmA, Sakka be- Orii'iiml in Uerlm MiiBeuni. 

hind BrajApati, girls 

with palm-branches and pitchers (conf. ill. 64, S6, and Cole, pi. 11,2, 
10 [only two girls] ; X’incent Smith, pi. 9). Ci a u t a m a 1 e a v i n g 
his palace, in full composition Gautama on horseback on the 
shoulders of the earth, bi-fore him the palm-bearer, beside him MAra, 
guards in flight, and god of the gate (cont. ill. 50, 51 and 54). 1 he 

simplest form of this represimtation shows only the Bodhisattva 
riding out from a gate* In this composition the artistic element 
is striking (conf. p. 27). Further, a scries of s c r n <' s from 
the miraclirs of (j a u t a m a while h<- sojourned upon 
the earth. The construction of these last-named reliefs is usually 
thus: — In the centre stands Gautama coming from the left, mar 
him Vajrapa«i alone or wjth disciples and people also near; Gautama 

* Conf. Arnold, Liffkt v/Asia, ill, p. 86; Burgess, Amurucati, p. 81. 
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opposilc thru Gautama with his riitouraj(r, t onvrrts or devotees 
(eonf. ill. 57, 69).' 

Cjautama usually takes a position reminding us of the ancient 
sa< rilicing commanders, the alms-bowl [pdtra] taking the place of 
the patera (tonf. ill. 79 and I'crdffcutifchungen nus li. Kpl Mus. 
furVolkei kuuiie, Beriut, \ , 130). 

These compositions, generally very similar, must no longer be 
regarded, 1 think, as rcpn'sentations of a fixed legend, but as a 
mark of respect for Buddha on the occasion of a conversion, a 
miracle, &c., which had been perform<;d by him. Krom architectural 
considerations, uniformity of the relief may have been the standard 
for these forms. 

According to this, we would have befor«‘ us the very reverse of 
the A.Toka styl<‘. In these compositions (conf. pp. ) the situation 
is always broadly and n*adily worked out, but gtmerally without a 
central group, as Buddha is wanting in them. But in the GSndhAra 
representations we have Buddha and his entourage as a model, 
which, by certain local indications, attributes, and such like, is 
apparently described a.s connected with a certain legend. I’nfor- 
tunately, this model has proved absolutely indestructible in later 

Buddhist art. 



78. UkUVILVA KaSYATA AKU the FIKK WOSUEIt. 
(iriinwedel, Buddlt. iitud. S. 8, Abb. 10. 


more compositions on o n e slab. 


As an example, 
let us select some 
reliefs representing 
a legend that has 
already been 
brought under no- 
tice, from which the 
differences will be 
made more distinct. 

Besides these re- 
liefs, composed so 
as to constitute a 
series, each of which 
gives by itself a 
complete and self- 
interpreting repre- 
sentation, we very 
frequently find a 
blending of two or 


I have treated in detail the representation of the conversion by 
Buddha of IJruvilvA K&.ryapa as it is pictured on the reliefs of the 


cast gateway at S^ncht (above p. 61). The theme is also a favourite 


one in GandhSra. 


The first part of the legend (the fire-miracle, conf above p. 62) is 


' Tlietie last-iiamed coin puMiliona,. therefore, take the place of the itchcinulic repre- 
Matatioiiii of the A«uka period characterized in note 1, p. G7. 
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also represented in detail on the relief from Gandhara sketched in 
ill. 78. The disciples endeavour to quench the fin' with Iheir 16 /as 
filled with water, while KA^yapa arrives leaning on his staff. 
Buddha stands behind him with the snake in his alms-bowl. 

But this relief belongs to the detailed narrative panels, forming 
the upper portion of a larger slab, the undeV half of which is almost 
completely destroyed.^ The sketch of the thunderbolt-bearer on 



ill. 46 is taken from the lower part, which is very interesting in con- 

pexion with the K&jyapa legend. 

The story relates further that KAryapa still did not bow. 1 hen 
Buddha caused the whole precincts to be flooded, and walked away 
over the water in presence of the Br&hma»as. Both phases o t e 
‘ See Ind, Monti, pi. 131, fltf. 1. Coiif. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 293. 
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kA^yapa legend abbreviated. 


legend seem now to b(‘ t-inployed in order to celebrate Buddha as 
master “ov(‘r tire and water.”' To this b< long two reliefs which are 
among those running continuously : ill. 79, 80. On ill. 79, Buddha 
is seen standing, turned slightly to the right, surrounded by laics — 
men and women ; the bearer of tin; thunderbolt — in this instance, a 
bearded figure — follows him ; water springs up before him in which 
stand lotus flowers. It might be doubt<*d whether this represented 
the water wonder of UruvilvA, but Buddha holds in his right hand his 
alms-bowl, — as the ancient sacrificing commander does the patera, — 
but, — owing to its derivation from a foreign type, — it is repre- 
sented very small, and in it lies the snake. This proves the 
connexion of this relief with the Kajyapa legend. 

In relief No. 80, Buddha appears between eight worshippers, 

facing us, with his right hand raised ; 
water springs up under him, on which 
he stands. His nimbus is surrounded 
by flames. I believe w'e have here the 
most abbreviated form of the repre- 
■sentation of the UruvilvA miracle : 
Buddha is reverenced as master of the 
elements of fire and water.* It is in- 
teresting to compare this with the 
representation of this legend at Ama- 
rAvati: Fergusson, Tree and Serp. 
War. pi. Ixx. This is still from the 
standpoint of the old school : there 
Buddha is awanting, but is expressed 
by the Dharma symbol. 

A further example of the combined panel is found in ill. 50,|and 
the closely related one in No. 81 ; both belong indeed to the older 
period when the figures were all represented of the same size. A 
reduced and much curtailed replica of the whole composition appears 
above the chief figure on the relief from Muhammad NAri, shown in 
ill. 82. AH three represent the leaving. home of Gautama. On the 
first-named relief, the upper composition is much destroyed, though 
Gautama is seen rising from his couch ; beside it stand two female 
figures almost completely defaced, and n armed YavanAni. The 
lower composition has been more full described above. On the 
small replica (ill. 82) the rising from the couch is represented in the 
lower composition : sleeping w'omen sit in the corners. The upper 
representation, which unfortunately is injured also, shows Gautama, 
and under him the MahApaMavi on whose shoulders (iautama him- 
self stood ; before him, as it appears, his faithful Channa, and behind 
him the head of his horse Ka«///aka. 

Better preserved and quite distinct in all details is the relief from 
JamAlgarhi, now in the Labor Museum, represented in ill. 87. It 
gives two stages of the story, and is also specially interesting from 
‘ Zeit*ch, d. Dent. Morg. Getelh. 1898, S. 4G0, note 1. 



80 . Rrlirf from Natthu, nbak 
Sanohao. Cole, Pres. A». Mont*. 
pi. 17. 
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Its architectural forms in ivhich we find such a mixture of stvics 
the alcoves panelled on the rrwfs in the later nneco-Koman' style 
the pillars with Per.sepo Man capitals and Indian bases, the liuddhist 
rail liattern of frieze, .ind the ornate Hellenic or Roman torus fhe 



81 . CUrTAMA Hl'OOHi ABOI’T TO LKAVK HO.ME. 
Heltef from in YiisufiuVi. (Lulior .MuHPiiin). 


upper portion of the sculpture show.s Gautama reclining on a couch, 
attended by women, one of whom .sit.s on the front of the couch 
with her feet on a stool {pd<itipii\\a), and one behind seems to fan 
him, and girls are performing on musical instruments — a flat harp 
(such as is still used in Burma), drums, a flute, and cymbals {talas)', 
while two dancing girls {kanclmki ni ) — one on each side —beyond 
the pillars, shew their performances. 1 he lower lialf of the slab 
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presents Gautama seated on the front of his wife’s couch, contem- 
plating the sleeping musicians. He then felt more disgusted, we 
are told, with the vanities of life, and determined to accomplish the 
renunciation {abhinishkramawa). Behind the couch arc two spirits, 



82. ItELlKF WITH IICDUHA KNTHHOKEl). 

Found at Muhammad Nllri in YdaufzM. Cole, Pr. A’, ilontt. pi. 1. 


one in the form of an old man, possibly Dharmachdrin, who made 
all the sleepers contort themselves, or Lalitavydha, who prevented 
all sounds from being heard. To the right and left, in niches or 
windows, are Yavandnts, or Ionian female guards — two of whom 
are armed with spears. Above, from a balcony, the gods look 
down : Sfirya (the sun) to the right and Chandra (the moon) to the 
left of a bull, that is the sign Taurus {Tdvuri or Vai&dkha) It was 
on Tuesday, at the full moon ofVai^’dkha in the Nakshatra or 
asterism of Vijdkhd, that the legends say Gautama was born, and 


Gautama’s flight, comhination of s('knfs. 


this representation wouki a”rec with that d.ite. lUit tiie C()iK t i)ti()ii 
and renunciation arc botli placed at full tnuons of Ashak/'/a s |nn<> 
July) in the Nakshatra Uttara-Ashak/;a, when the sun would he in 
Karka or Cancer, and in conjunction with Push)'a ( 1 ohv " the 
king of stars.”^ The rcprcsentatifai then seems intended to show 
the sun in connexion with the constellation of the !>ul!, perhaps 
between two personified “houses" of the moon m tlie month 
AshA////a: evidently the night of that month on uhit!', the moon 
was full was thereby intended, 1‘eihaps tins is an ,ndu atio.i ol the 
date when, in the artists ojiinion. CiaiitamaA iledu ti'ok 
place; but it docs not agree with the tradition, but with the date 
of the birth. Hut this is by the way. What is important itere is 
the similarity of the whole composition to earl\' ( hnstian ivory 
tablets. 

By the combination of different scenes m otu; leliel, the old 
principle of composition is thus again reverted to. arcoialing to 
which the complete repre.sentatimi ol the different phase.s of an 
event W’as related, as it were, by the ii-petition of the same figures. 
Yet, owing to regularly ai ranged decorative elements the different 
groups remain separated. I hc influence of ancient ai t was also 
strong enough to [rrcserve tlie prominerue <d the priiu ijial seeiic or 
of the chief figure, to which the others liad to be siibordinatc'd. 
Many reliefs contain a representation of Buddha as principal figure 
enthroned in the centre, and on the left, on a smaller scale, stand 
servants or worshippers ; and smaller comijositions, often only rows 
of figures, arc found under and above the central gioup Among 
the reliefs from the monasterfes of (iandhara aie semi-circular 
pediments containing a princijral .scene below, and two concentric 
arches over it, filled with smaller figures (ill. 58, 84). One of the most 
richly carved of these pieces in the Calcutta Museum is a pediment 
slab from l.oriyfin Tangai (fig 83). measuring 3 feet wide by about 
25 inches high. — a portion having been broken from the top. On 
the capitals of pillars that appear at each side:, sit Devas adoring 
the Buddha who occujrics the centre. In a band just inside the 
outer moulding of the arch are figures, perhaps also oi Devas, one 
above another ; within this is a torus covered with leaf or scale 
Ornament, and inside this again two arches divide the area into a 
lower semi-circular and two upper lunulatc spaces I he narrow 
ends of the lunular 'areas arc occupied by dragons or NAgas having 
snake bodies, fish tails, wings, forefeet, and -human busts .Above 
them are human or divine’'figurcs worshipping Buddha enthroned 
at the apex of each arch. In the scene below, Buddha sits under 


' Tbe*L«/<7a VUiara in one place (pp.-5t-55) tixee the conception at the full 
of VaUikha, in the nakshatra Vi*ukha. and “ when in conjunction with I ushya • ; but 
I'ushya (& Caiicri) beiiiK samicly 70“ east of Taurus, the full uuwn must 
fully seven hours behind it; aiid if the conception were not 111 AshadAa the tarth 
could not have heen in Vai«ukha, as is always staled. ( oiif. S. Miird.i, .1 
pp. 144, U!», ICS; Ltd. Fix/, pp. 20,71, IK.'r 101, 103; Kern, Man. UmUh. pp. IJn., 17. 
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a canopy and preaches his Law to a group of females on his right 
and males on his left, while figures (Devas?) look down from 
balconies above on each side. Buddha in the Tushita heavens, 
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whither he is said to have gone to teach and convert his mother, 
may be suggested by this scene ; but the identification is altogether 
uncertain. 

Terraces arc also occasional!}’ carved to separate the different 
parts of a relief, and then the whole scene reminds one of a festal 
procession marching tlnough a crowded street in which the cult- 
picture is shown as stationar}' or is being carried along. 1 he (ihincse 
pilgrims describe such festivals in which the faithful upon the roof- 
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terraces showered down wreaths of flowers upon the great idols.’ 

The construction of the sacellum in the temple, with the image 
of Huddlia in the iniildlc and the ornamental reliefs round about, 
provided another model for 
these compositions. The 
stele.s, in the centre of which 
Buddha stands or bits, are 
then much reduced ; be.side 
him arc tlisciples and monks : 
above rises a pointed arch, m 
which a conversion-scene — as 
re|)Iica of some much em- 
ployed composition ---is repre- 
sented (ill I’illars — 

before which stand followers 
of Buddha, or groujis reduced 
from larger compositions — 
make a complete whole of the 
slab. 

It is very interesting to find 
that this kind of stele com- 
position is still sti'ieotyped 
in the st> le of the reliefs, and 
especiall}’ of the pictures of 
'l ibetan ecclesiastical art and 
of the Buddhist .school of 
japan. I his is most strikinglx' 
shown by a comparison of 
ill. 82 with the modern 1 ibetan 
picturefrorn Nga-ri-Khor-sum 
(ill. 85): the connection is very 
striking. At any rate, the 
transitions mentioned prove 

once more in regard to this stkck ,l^vo.'.rl 

that in the main the GAn- Krom a scwlptun* in S Kin-inKl.ir. .MuM nin 
dhara sculptures dominate the From Fer>;u»soii and 
art of northern Buddhism, .so t* 138 . , . ■ u 

that we ma)' justly hope that an acquaintance with the iconograi)hy 

* The M)U'ndour of ihoM! aueient feasts, as wolf a.s many (diariic.tpnOic, ftoituros still 

to b. toto'i r.h.t. .M», «.,!». :,n.l h, S,.n, .....i 

times, shows that ifuddliist lacsMuiism --annot have been .so ver> t.-rrib,.- 

us well speak of Buddhist optimism. ( onf. A. PfuiiK'-t. •-<» > r,f ridii f^' The*;*' 

2 The illustration ufford.s a ohararterisn.- example of 
steles have been taken to b*- conventional r,>pre,sentations ‘ "'li! 

shrines This mav be .so ; but they seem to bav*; been *-inplo)ed du or.ito l\ . ] 

menrofa .sort lower sce.ie in fi.s-. Ml presents Buddha addrvs.sii.K a kneeling 

figure with two atiendants. On Buddha s ri^ht is .Vakra with the i«yia and behi^ 
&m a fii^^iiro in reverential attitude, while above are four Devas throwing down flowers 
The middle i. .«.eu,.ied b, Huddle. t.e.. hi..a.ee.lrt 'u'dee a .^|U«to 
toej,,-.itb ,ev„ alleuda,,.. - ,. r aye 

each side and Devas above. 1 lie tliiM su»re> ai.o n i r ^ 

aniubove ail is the P^ifra or aliii^-bowl wor>hij*ped bj the J.i . 




decorative elements. 

of this modern school may provide valuable anaterial for the ex- 
planation of the old Gandhara reliefs. 



8j. The nooiirSAxrVA Jahbi ( Byams-pa) : Maitbeya. 
Modern Tibetan picture from N(?ii-n-Khor-!<um. 
Orijjiiial in JieWin Museum. 


The decorative elements which .serve as framework or 
border to the reliefs contain a senes of figured and purely orna- 
mental forms of very varied origin. Along with such as have been 
borrowed from the older Buddhist art, appear quite a number of 
antique motifs. It is impossible to examine the.se individually; 
therefore only the most noteworthy will be mentioned. The 
giganto-machia relief published by Vincent Smith is only a repro- 
duction of a Greek motif, but it is al.so a unique example.^ A giant, 
seen from behind, similar to the one in the Zeus group from Per- 
gamon, threatens with his club a naked man, who with his right 
hand tears at the left snake-foot of the giant. These snake-feet are 

* J, As, /tr/t//. vgI. LVIIl. pt, i. p, laif. and pi. i.\, i : Anderson, Ar. Cat, Ind, 
Mus, |»t. 1 , p, 2 JO ; and Mnnfs j>!. 1()2. 0. 
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SO coarsely executed that they look almost like fish-tails. Smith 
was the first to give the correct explanation, and he is of opinion 
that the fame of the great work at Pergamon may easily have led 
to some small replicas, of which an example came to (iandhAra. 

I he crouching Atlases (otherwi.se Garu//as, sec above, j). 52 ) are 
likewise purely antique: (the Royal Museum at Berlin pos.sc.s.ses a 
fine example of these). They serve as supports to the beams; on 
the relief from Muhammad Nari shown in ill. 82 ; they appear,— even 
furnished with wings. — beneath the slender pillars which are partly 
of an older order. It is a favourite feature, as has beep already 
mentioned, to set before the broad pillars and columns which border 
the reliefs, a figure of Buddha alone, or flanked by upright forms of 
worshippers, — as a curtailment of a larger relief, — or a single wor- 
shipping figure, and so on Of quite special interest is the figure 



8t>. HenoiiA’s biutk on the I.UMBist (inovE. 
Max a .anii I’rajajiall before Hraliina and Xakra. 
Erom a (Iitiulliara relief in Labor Mii>euin. 


employed as a pillar ornament in ill. 8() : the Kam-bcarer, the 
Kriophoros. It is jierhaps, more than a strange coincidence that 
this Hermes representation (which, in ancient Christian art, was 
adopted as a symbol of the Good Shepherd) appears on a Buddhist 
monument and in evident reference to the founder of Buddhism. 
Smith’s attention has been chiefly drawn to the contact that has 
taken place with Christian art If one compares with the Ram- 
bearer the statue of the Good Shepherd in the Giri.stian Museum 
of the Lateran (conf. Spencer Xorthcote, /^owa Sotternnea, P-299). 
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one cannot fail to remark a certain resemblance. 'I'he clothing is 
the same, and among the GandhAra sculptures known to me it no- 
where else appears. 

What the figure carries, however, cannot be quite made out. 
We may perhaps derive a hint from a sculpture in the Labor 
Museum of a man pouring out what may be meant to represent 
money at the feet of a seated figure, as described by Dr. J. Burgess 
{Jour. hid. Art and In. vol. V III, pi. 14, 3, and p. 37 ; or sep. ed. 
pi. 12, 3, and p. 15). 

It is the so-called “ tribute bearer” of the late antique art, so 

often appearing on ivory 
diptychs, which we mu.st 
so generally draw upon as 
important parallels for the 
explication of our GAn- 
dhara sculptures.^ At 
.Aja ;//a also the ‘‘tribute 
bearer ” is employed 
decoratively (ill. 87). 

The representation of the 
tribute-bearers brings us to 
the so-called world - protectors. In Bauddha mythology, the 
mountain Meru, in the centre of the universe, is guarded by four 
“ heroic like ’’ king.s of the demons. These are : — Kubera, Kuvera, or 
Vaur4va«a, also called Dhanada. Dhanapati, Vaksha-rAja, &c., the 
HindA Plutus or god of wealth ; he is regent of the north, and his attri- 
butes are — a pike with a flag, and a rat or rnungoose that vomits jewels ; 
his colour yellow ; — VirCu//zaka, the ruler of the south and chief of 
the KumbhAwflfas, his attributes being a helmet of the skin of an 
elephant’s head and a long sword ; his colour is green ; — VirupAksha, 
the red king of the west and ruler of the NAgas, whose attributes 
are a jewel and snake ; and Dhr/tarash/ra, the white guardian of 
the east and ruler of the Gandharvas, whose attribute is a mandoline.* 

In the Labor Museum is a sculpture, referred to above, which 
perhaps represents Kubera {Jour. Ind. Art, vol. VUl, pi. 14, 3, 
and p. 37j. It presents a king sitting on a throne, wearing a richly 
ornamented turban; beside him is a smaller figure — a Yaksha. 
Further, at his feet is the tribute-bearer, who is emptying out a bag 

* Cotif. Duruy-Hertzberg, Gench, <t, romischen J^aijterreichs, Bd. V, S.409. So far as 
the correlation between Cbristian and Indian art i> concerned, I can only indicate 
aonie of the inodes in which the Indian may have jnflnenced the Christian : first of all, 
the “folded hands'* already noticed by Curtins ( Arvhttol. Zeit. N.F. IW. VlII, Ss?. 90fl) 
and the Indian anjali must be mentioned ; the lions of 8 t. Barlaam, Buddha’s stmhd* 
9ana; St. John’s oup with the .snake, the alms-bowl with the Nitga in Buddha’s hand, — 
are matters 1 can only mention in passing. 

In China these Chaturiaaharrija.s, or four great kings, are ]daced as guardians at the 
temple gates. In Japan they are respeoiivcly, -Hishanion, holding a club in hivS right 
hand and a ohaitya>sh:iped <*asket in his left, with bis feet on two demons ; Z^chd-teiino, 
seated on a dragon, and holding a vscroll and brush; K 6 uu)ku, holding a ra/ra with 
three points, and >ittuig on a demon ; and Ji^koku, also seated on a demon. -J.B 



87. llKPEKSENTATION OF “ TrIBI TE-BKARKUS, 
from 
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of gold. This sack with the gold rolling out, is replaced, in modern 
pictures, by the rat, or rather ichneumon or mungoo.ie (Sansk. 
nakiila \ Hind. Hf- 
vala\ Tib. 

The reason for this 
we know not.' Ku- 
bera is by far the 
most prominent of 
the Lokapalas: in 
Japan he is placed 
among the seven 
deities of fortune. 

Even in tiie .-\ioka 
period he is repre- 
.sented.and atBara- 
hat he is named in 
the epigraph to a 
statue on a gate 
pillar, as a guard- 
ian Yaksha, (Cun- 
ingham,/»V/< 7 / 7 /K/, 
pi. xxii). 

Another sculpture, 
repre.sented by Bur- 
gess, has also been 
identified as a l o- 
kapala(/'^.PI.i3,fig. 
i,andpp. 3 1, 37). It 
is in the British 
Museum and is 
about 1 8. inches in 
height, but some- 
what damaged, 

Theprincipal figure 
wearsarichlyjewel- 
led turban after the 
R&jput style, and 
holds a pike in his 
left hand; the right 
hand is gone. His 
right foot rests on 
the regal footstool, 
and a small figure stands by each knee. On the base one attendant, 

' If the Gallic divinity rpprt‘.scnted bv l)nriiy-Ilcrt/,bpr(;, OmcA. dt» romiuhen 
Kamrreiches, Bd. I, S. 14H, h to be dciiciided ii|)on, »e have the same motif before 
us. The Kod sits between Jlfcriiie.s and Apollo, with H's ero.ssed in Indian fashion; 
from a sack he shakes out what ajijicar to be beech nul.s before a couple of slatrs ; on 
the Kable above him is a rat! (;onf. the exjilanation of A. loueher, Rrf. de I Httf d, 
Bel. tome XXX, p. 30Cf.; and see Glohus, 18 Mar. IbOft, Ss. JtKiff. 



88. The 8o-(Ar.r.ED Inimi-Skvthian kiko. 
From a cast in the 8. Keiisiiif.'ton Miisenmatnd in the 
Mus. f Volkerkunde, Berlin. 
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in the middle, sits on an animal ; another, on the left presents 
some offering ; to the right, one addresses the figure in the middle; 

and a female kneels behind in 
a precatory attitude. 

With this we may compare 
a figure at Lahor(ill. 88), which 
is usually described as an 
I ndo-Sky thian king. Two 
thing-s here are of special in- 
terest : — I. 'Ihe little attend- 
ant figures which surround 
the chief one. I'his is » a 
peculiarity of the declining 
antique, which represents the 
portraits of emperors as larger 
than the surrounding .soldiers, 
servants, and tribute-bearers; 
2. The portrait-like character 
of the heads of the figures 
described. Could actual kings 
have been represented as 
LokapAlas ? 

If' it is probable that we 
have here a figure of Kubera, 
then it is manifestly useless to seek to identify the others. 

Only ViruifAaka, king of the south, is re- 
markable because of his attribute, wearing, as 
above pointed out, the skin of an elephant’s 
head over his scalp (ill. 89). In this, moreover, 
he has a very remarkable Hellenic counterpart 
in Demetrios, .son of Euthydemos I, who is repre- 
sented on his coins- with just such a head- 
covering, — a distinction possibly referring back 
THiois^* of *Eu- heroic deeds attributed to Alexander the 

tliydemo!*.* Great (ill. 90)- 

M iscellaneous Sculpturis. 

Before passing from these reliefs a few other sculptures from 
GandhSra may be here noticed. The two illustrations 7 and 40 arc of 
sculptures from Swat and evidently have belonged to the same monu- 

' Prom an original Pekin Lamaist miniature on .silk in the Berlin Museum fiir Yi>lk- 
erkunde. Conf. OrigiHalmitteilnngen aut dem Kgl. MuK.f. Volkerk. Bd. V, S. IIO. 

’’Coins play an important part in the development of the north Buddhist types. 
Notice, for example, the derivation of the A'lva type from the ancient Poseidon (conf. 
Goblet d’Alviella, Ce que I’Inde doit d la Grice, p. 30 ; and P.'Gardner, Catalogue Ind. 
Coin*: Greek, tf-e., King*, pi. v, 1) ; the same tyjie meets us in the bronze from Klio- 
ten iu VoHoehngja Zam^tki, p. 364, pi. xi, 6. The victorious emperor represented in 
ill. 52 is likewise a coiu-ty])e ; the Barasvatl tyi>e in ill. 56 also appears on Gupta coins 
(V. A. Smith). Conf. Olobu*, 18 Mar. 1899, Ss. 169iT. 

•Conf. P. Gardner, Cal. of Ind. Coin*, 188Cvpl. ii, 9-12. 
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ment and to the same frieze or dado. The Curiiuhiai'. piij.ws sim 
into the dividing spaces at the ends of the panels an- id. t;!i. ^ 
individualization of the faces is particularly marked h, hr ^ 
central figure is a royal {lersonage seated upr)ii a thr u , w .hi: \ , 

antique style of back. (Jveriu'ad is a large (a’n.j.v hi.,; : 

tassels; below is a footstool ; and at each end of tin thiun. si.t!..; 
c/tauri hcaitrs , — the face of one of them being (h-M r,,\ . ti h tun,., 
at each side are tv.o persons, seated on what seem If ,e . m-hii.m .i 
stools carved with considerable care. Each holds a loiiml hottie .>r 
vessel with 'his loft hand ; and-the one on the king's left, who is tlx- 
older, raises his hand in addressing him. This sem'e natm.dK sar- 
gests the story of the BrAhma//a explaining to Suddhodaiia (h- 
dreani of Maya previous to the birth of Gautama, or pohaps the 
omens after his birth. ^ 


Brahma, bearded, with his hair in a /did and 'Vo - 

with the ^amanda^u or ascetic’s water \»‘ssel, 
stands on his right. Other Dev.is appear bc'- f • *' 

hind, and a canopy is held o\er the infant, who y 
alone has the nimbus. In the relief, lig. 64, ' - 3 ., - / 

the infant Buddha is represented pointing with /; 

the right hand up to heaven and with the left to C ' / '. 
the earth, in sign of taking possession of the 5/^ '■ •' 

world. This is the legendary attitude .still pre- k— 
serv'ed in China and Japan.'* ;ti. A.si i.^ a.m.IU j-om* 

Connected with the scenes frcni the infancy ' 

of Gautama we might expect the incident of the 
visit of the ascetic or Abshi Asita to Suddhodam, ; ami amons 


111.40 represents separately the second part of the .st em m ill.<).|, 
or the seven steps {saptapaddni) taken by the new-born Bodlii- 
sattva. Mere the gods only are represented as pre.'-enl. .Vatakra!). 
or Sakka, the legend says, had dispersed the 
attendants by a storm of wind and rain ; and [ 
here he stands on the infant (iautama’s left, j Y 

clad much as a BrAhma//a, with a high turban ^ > 0 , pp' 

and holding the vajrar in his right bund.") j i 


lU. Asn A AMi H( M>H A 
A n.tll nic tc 

/o XVI. 


the wall-paintings at Ajaw/a was one on the right ‘'i<i( of ( a\e 1 
which was long pointed out as representing the old hei iniP iioldinp 
the child in his hands (ill. 91). Unfortunately, this am! neighbour- 


* llhj’s Davids, JBaddU. Btrth 8t<)rie,s^ Lrn of f voi i 

pp. 29f.; Beal, in »Vf/r. Fast, vol A1 \ 

^ In these Gandhdra sculptures the vajra h not forked at, thr t tiu ,a" ; umj tl ; > 
Nepfill, Tibet* &c. The vajm with siii;j:l(‘-|»ointed orttN is still :n li i Jtijan a. , 
known as the d6-k6^ as distinguished from the jraw-Av; — with ihrut < t<.i aud !Ik 
ga^kd — having five points, 

* See a bronze figure of Tanj6 Shaka (Iho iulant ASiAk3*a) in the Mus» p fJuiniei. 
p€tU Guide tlL (1897) pp, 196, 198. In Tibet called lha ^heLs, * Die trod who t ame (low n 

^ Burgee, Notee on Bauddha Rock Temples at Ajonf d^ p, 60; R<fi ^ 7r'mpn‘A\ p. 
Conf. J. Muir in Ind, Ant. vol. VII, pp. 232^ Beal, Rom. Be//, of Buddha^ j>p r>r,f ; 
Griffiths. Paintinqe ofAjantd, vol. I, pi. 45 ; and Mrs. Speir’s Ltje nt Anc. huha, pp 
248-257. With this picture compare the sculpture of Sileuus and the infant Bacchus, 
illtbeI^uvre Mueeum-; Seemann^ Die Qotter und Eeroen, p. 187. 
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ing scenes were ruined by natives about the time Mr. Griffiths was 
copying these paintings. 

Still another of the infancy stories is given on the lower part of 
the panel figured in ill. 92. This may be compared with a small 

relief, about 8 inches by 
4, in the British Museum, 
probably from Sikri,* 
which represents the 
child taken to theVima- 
lavyuha garden to be 
decked with the royal 
jewellery, of which event 
we have so detailed an 
account in the ninth chap- 
ter of the Lalita Vistara ; 
“ All the gems on his 
person were lost as the 
glow-worm’s spark in the 
light of day.”" I'wo at- 
tendants here pour water 
OD his head to bathe him : 
this service is ascribed 
to the gods immediately 
after his birth. 'I'wo 
nurses hold him or put 
on the ornaments ; and 
two Devas behind them 
pay reverence with joined 
hands. Above this is 
another compartment re- 
presenting two babe-headed figures, the front one with nimbus and 
krobylos — almost certainly Buddha, — meeting four others wearing 
turbans, differently dressed and perhaps bearing presents, — ^he first 
of whom Buddha converses with. 

For comparison with the figures 67 and 68, — the latter in the 
Berlin Museum — we may here add a representation of a remarkable 
relief from SwAt (ill. 93). It presents Buddha addressing an ascetic 
Brihmana, sitting in his pdnsdla or leaf hut, while behind the former 
stands Sakka as his protecting genius, in his usual scanty clothing 
and abundant hair, clasping his mace or. vajra in his right hand. 
The meeting here might suggest that with Gay^ KAryapa ; but the 
absence of any indication of what neighbouring reliefs may have 
represented prevents any certain identification. Possibly this is 
from the same place as fig. 40 

In the Indian Museum at Calcutta is a fine relief from the Lorivftn 
Tangai stApa. The subject is the visit of Indra to A'Akya Simha at 

' Jonr. I. Art and Ind. vol VIII, pp. 36, 76, and pi. 10, %, 2. 

’ Foucaiix, Le Lai. Vat. pp. IIOI.; and Beal, Romantic Legend, pp. 64-66. 



92. U.irinNO TiiK infaWt Gautama, An. 
From a photograph of a relief from Swilt. 
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the Indr&^sila. hill (ill. 94)" ^ slab 3 feet 10 inches high by 

2 feet 8 inches w ide, and represents the scene in a much more de- 
veloped form than as it appears elsewhere, in an archaic style, — on an 



'J 3 . liCDOHiL AND AsCKTir BbaHMANA. 

Relief from Sw&t ; from a phot<>Kra])h. 

inscribed fragment from BarAhat, on the north gatew'ay at SAncht, 
at GayA, and in another .sculpture, in the Calcutta Museum, from 
Mathura.’ A compari.son of these versions is very instructive as 
helping us to trace the influence of the original Hindu conceptions 
on the GAndhAra art, which took over the mod<*l.s and modified them 
according to a higher artistic standard. The story of Indra desiring 
to reverence Buddha at Indravaila hiil is well known," and the 
RarAhat .sculpture is labelled as “ Indasalaguha." The .SwAt 
sculpture represents the visit of .Vakra and his retinue, with the 
Gandharva harper Pancha.vikha. to the Buddha whilst he was 
living in the Indra.railaguhA — a cave near Huddha-GayA. The 
entrance of the cave is surrounded by flames to represent the glory 
of the Teacher “ replendent with a halo of many colours, proceed- 
ing to a fathom's length all round his person.” Above and below, 

* The Ijoriyin Tangai sculpture has been uoiiced, along with the others, by l>r. Th. 
Bloch in the Pror. A, S. B^np. flH98), pp. 18«f. Sec also Cunningham, Bkarhnt, pi. 
xxviii, 4, and p. 88; MaMhndhi , pi. viii. 6 ; Fergup.son, T. attd Ser. War. pi. xxix, 1, 
and p. 138 ; Ind. Mont*, pi. 60, 1 ; and Anderson, Arch. Coll Ind. Mn*. pt. i. p. 182 ; 
S. Hardy, Man. Budh. pp, 298f. 

* Beal, Si-pu-ki. vol. II, p. 18<); Trav. of Fah-hian, p. 110; Foe-kone-H, pp. 262-3 , 
8. Hardy, Man, Budh. pp. 298f.; conf Rhys Davids, Buddh, Birth Sioriet, p. 12S. 
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the birds, beasts, and trees indicate the isolation of the place. 
Jnrlra ap])ears as a royal personage on the right, doing reverence to 
;; ascetic, with his {)ara.sol-bearer close behind, and the Devas of 
)'. train bev (,nd on both sides. His peculiar crown or headdress 



•tl UrUKH* VISITKU BY A'AKBA AT THE iNUnASAICA CaVV. 

A xciih iare from lioriyitii Taii^Mi in the Calcutta Museum. 

is very siinilai to what we find also in the Mathur.a sculpture. The 
figure of the Gandharva ntusician, on the other side, has been 
much damaged by the fracture of the stone, but his harp is still 
visible This sculpture may well be a.scribed to the best period of 
(jtandliAr.i art 

.•\nuMig tin J. \t aka representat!.)ns. pei haps the favourite* is that 
oi Suinedha or Megha, who lived in the age of Dipankara Buddha, 
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the twenty-fourth predecessor of Gautama. The legend tells how 
Megha, the disciple of Katna {i.e. of Maitreva Bodhisattva in a 
previous birth), obtains from Bhadra, a water-girl, some stalks of the 
Utpala flower or 
blue lotus, she has 
secured to present 
to Dipankara ; these 
he throws into the 
air over the Bud- 
dha’shead,andthen 
places his deer-skin 
covering in a mud- 
dy place, unrolling 
his long hair for 
Dipankara to pass 
over, and so obtains 
his wish — that in a 
future age he shall 
be ^Akya Muni, 
and in intermediate 
births BhadrA shall 
be his wife. Megha 
then ascended into 
the air aod did re- 
verence to Buddha. 

In -two sculptures, 
one in the British 
Museum (17 inches 
by 16) and the other 
at Labor, we have 
most of the details. 

In the first, Megha 
or Sumedha is represented a second time, on a plaque in the 
air, worshipping the Buddha. Among the MahAyAna sculptures 
in the Ka«heri caves al.so, we find the same scene represented 
(ill. 95), — BhadrA with her laid and flowers ; Sumedha throwing his 
flowers up, which remain in the air over Dipankara; and then pro- 
strating himself with hisjatd unrolled at the feet of the Buddha.’ 

One of the favourite .subjects of Buddhist art was the first sermon 
in the Deer-park (Mr/gadAva' at Isipatana in the vicinity of 
BanAras.- “To listen to the first proclaiming of the law, evening 

' Conf. ArrA. Sur. W. I»d. vol. IV, p. 66 For tho see J H. A*. Sov. vol. VI 
(1878), pp. 385ff. The eoutheni v^fntion ifiven bj Davids, Bud. BfiA SfonM, 
pp. 8-28, where the future Buddha m calM Sumedha. For other examplen, in the 
Calcutta and Xiahor Mueeuni.'*, see Ind. Mont*, pll. 101 , 114 ( 6 ), 140, and 147; Jour, 
lud. Art, J^c.. vol. ‘VIII, pi. ll,/ij(i!. 1, 2 , and p 36. 

* The four sacred places to v. htch pil^Hniagee were to be made by pious Buddhists 
were. — the scene of Buddha’s birth or the Lumbinl jrarden ; the place of his eiiliKhten- 
inent or the VajrileaBa at Buddha-Gayh ; the place where be first preached bis BAamto 



95. DIPAKtABA BpDDIIA AND MKOHA. 
From a wall relief iii ('nve XXXV at Knaberi. 
Arch. Sur. We»t.Jnd. vol. IV, p. 66 . 
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like a lovely female — came ; the various beings in the world all 
assembled, that they might receive the ambrosia and nectar of 
NirvAwa.” Then “ Buddha opened his mouth and preached the 



Dharmachakt a Sutra" and the “oldest of the five ascetics, 
Kau«</inya, entered the first path as did an asankhya of Devas. 
&c.” The illustration fig. 96, is on a relief from SwAt, on a panel 
measuring 27 inches wide by 16 in height. In this large group 

at iKipntuia; and the place, near KuAina^iira, where he f»ass€d away “in that utter 
paaHinir away which leaves nothing whatever behind.’' Hence tln 'ie four scene.^^ are 
naturally anionjir the most frequent subjects of representation in the sculptures. C’onf. 
Bhy« ]>«iYids, Buddhist Suttas, in Sac, Bks. of the vol. XI, pp. 90, 156, 
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some faces are injured as well as the rich floral cornice, but the 
scene is, as a whole, animated and artistic. We have here the five 
ascetics seated listening to P»uddha ; the deer below his seat indi- 
cate the place; the pillar between them supports the tn'sula and 
wheel representative of the religious law {dharma ) ; and behind 
appear the repre.sentatives of the Devas, some throwing down 
flowers on the Teacher. On his left we cannot fail to recotrnise 

o 



his constant attendant .S*akra with a large carefully moulded head, 
distinguished by the beard and moustache. ... 

The story relates that when SiddhArtha arrived at Isipatana the 



1^6 uuddha’s alms-bowl. 

five ascetics who resided there “were compelled to come before him 
and worship. They afterwards washed his feet, and enquired 
familiarly about his health ; but Gautama informed them that they 
mu.st not address him as an equal r lie was now a supreme 
Buddha.” I'hc .somewhat inferior relief, ill. 97. apparently lepre- 
.sents this part of the story, or some similar scene. 

I he next illustration (fig. 98) may naturally be supposed to re- 
ptestMit the seqtiel of the attainment of supreme know'ledge 
The first food offered him after his temptation was by two mer- 
chants and consisted of honey and w'heat. But Gautama reflecting 



t)8. SUiM'OSRI) PKKSKNTITION OF BuDOH.v’s 1*ATR.\. 

A (>tliidli:\ri in Lihor Miiscinti. 

that he must have an alms-bowl {fidtra), the four MahflrAjas each 
brought one of gold, which he refused ; then they brought silver, 
emerald and ruby dishes, which were also refused ; lastly, each 
Isrought an earthenware bowl, and Buddha ‘‘causing them to unite 
in one (lest there should be jealousy), accepted the one from all." 
I he legend of the pdtra is a long one ; it is now said to be kept iit 
SAgara’s palace at the bottom of the sea, but on the advent of 
Maitreya, it w’ill divide into the original four, each of which is to be 
guarded by a Mahfiraja, as it is the palladium of Buddhism. 

On«“ other sculpture may be referred to, as of quite remarkable 
character among these reliefs. It is on a small slab in the British 
Museum, about 16 inches long by 6.t high (see Jour. Indian Art 
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and Industry, vol. VIII, pi. 17, fig. ,). With a quasi-Corinthian 
pillar at the right end, it represents six men, carved with unusual 
life, bareheaded, with beards and moustaches, very muscular, and 
with boots or thick socks i but what serves as clothing reminds us of 
the Roman military tunica or kilt, growing down from their waists, 
as if parts of themselves. Each carries a spade or shovel over his 
left shoulder, except the left one who leans on his; and the seioud 
from the right carries some round object (a skull ?i in his right hand 
Nothing of Indian origin resembles this unique relief - - |.H 

A.^ Fouchcr has remarked [Rev. de I' Hist, dcs Rclifi. tome XX.\, 
P- 359) ^ have failed to point out in my account of the CiTindhAra 

sculptures, that the entire development of this period of art belongs 
to the MaiiAyana school. 1 had, however, taken in hand to treat 
the art forms independently of. and uninnuenced by the religious 
and theoretical development, whilst I favoured the opinion that the 
monuments must be examined, fir.st of all without, and unconlined 
by, any fi.xed religious system. 1 he forms of art, moreover, give 
so much of which the texts know nothing, and they can help us to 
nothing ; while the texts themselves only become intelligible by 
access to the forms The saying that art sjicaks he r own language 
is just as true in Indian arclueology as in western. Hut it cannot 
be denied that just the consideration of the decisive word * MahA- 
yana ’’ would have had certain advantages. Mj’ chief object w as 
to demonstrate that the (l.^ndhAra ])eriocl w'as really the mother of 
all later Buddhist (as well as Brahmanical) creations in art : that a 
definite history might actually be established on this basis, which 
w'ould al.so rectify the history of international influences and the 
modifications of the interpretations that Buddhi.st monuments have 
undergone through other religion.s. 

Now, in China, the four protectors of the world, along with the 
.so-called “ fat-bellied Buddha.” or Ho-shang "with the sack, ” repre- 
sent a pentad, which arc so arranged in the entrance hails that the 
four protectors (ChaturmahArAjas) hold the four corners of the hall- 
while Pu-tai Ho-shang sits in the middle. 

Ho-shang is the rcprc.sentative of the MahAyAna .s\ stcm, thus it 
occurs that the peculiarities characterizing the old MahAyana art. 
i.e. the (iAndhAra school, have been applied to him. l urther, it 
.strikes one, that the figures of children, which surround Ho-shang, 
are the survivals of the diminutive attendants in the late antique 
model, and that his bare stomach, which has earned for him the 
European epithet of “fat-bellied,” goes back to the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the robe, as shown in our accepted GAndhara I.okajialas. 
The peculiarity of his dress, which, according to eastern Asiatic 
ideas, borders on the indecent, tended to make the figure ridiculous 
and gave rise to those entertaining caricatures in which the Japanese 
especially excel, and among w'hich the .seven gods of fo/tune* and 

‘ llo-tei (the Chiiiew! Pu-tai, “calico bax,” H^sIkiuk. “pricKt” or “moiikp, com- 
niotilv known as Mi*Ir P’usa, was a Chiiicfse prieiit under the Jjan^ duiasiv, (a.d, 
$02-557) I who is regarded as an incarnation of Maitfeya; he is alway s n^presenled 
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even J lo-tcj appear. The hemp sack of our fat monk is then per- 
haps tiie sack of our ancient “tribute-bearer.” 

These la.st rcinarks ;irc to be regarded as purely hypothetical, 
and merely a .suggestion which ma\’ po.ssibly contain a grain of 
truth about things which are .so entirely puzzling. 

If we pau.se at the numerous little decorative figures from 
GandhAra, an aspect of late antiejue art is there presented to us which 
perhaps accompanies the t)'pcs above spoken of, the Pygmies, — the 

little cupids, — that appear with or 
without wings. They are represented 
on string courses, plinths or friezes, as 
boyish figures carrying garlands or 
playing between garlands, climbing, 
wrestling, or performing on (Indian ?) 
musical instruments. In the inter- 
vening portions the old lotus-flowers, 
which remind one of palms, are again 
introduced ; or the intervals are Idled 
in with symbols, animals, or birds. The ancient classic garland was, 
it appears, quite incomprehensible to the Indian ; it resolved itself 
into roll-ornaments resembling snakes (ill 99, too). On the sculp- 
tures of the AmarAvati rails the.se garland -bearers belong to those 
elements which bear evidence to the influence of the GandhAra 



tut. Part Or a Fuik/.k. 
From Lorivi'm 



10(1. Uklikf with qabland-bkauinu boys. 

From Swilt. Orij'innl in Mus. f. Yolkcrkunde, Berlin, 

school. I'he boys at play have turned irito men who, bearing 
huge .snake-like bodies, advance in studied and graceful attitudes 
(ill. loi). The heads of the dragons (they are evidently intended 
to be placed one beside the other), which grasp the ends of the 

very fat and laeily restiiiK on his sack. Edkins, Chin. Bnddh. p. 143 ; Cat. dm Mu* 
Gvim. (1883), p. 257 ; J. S. At, Sac. (1898), p. 346. The seven Kods of fortune 
are: — Ben-ten (Sarasvati), Bishamon ( iTaiframaMa or Kuben), Daf-koku, Ho-tel, 
TebM,Fuka-roku-jiu,aud jiu-rd-jin,— sn eclectic seriea. 




bodies in a curious way, present the anti(iuc apjwarancc of the 
dragons’ heads on the chair-backs described above (cotif. il! 8). 
Among the pairs of 


dallying figures in the 
borders of many G&n- 
dhira reliefs {Jour. 
Ind. Aft, dfc., vol. 
VIII, pi. 7, fig-s. 2, 3 ) 
groups of gods and 
goddesses occur whose 
erotic excesses arc a 
development of the 
ancient nude; — com- 
pare the copies in Bur- 
gess, Cave Temples, 
pll. XX, xlii. xlv, xlvii. 

The bases and pedcst- 
alsofstatues are largely 
used for decorative 
sculpture,s. These arc 
very varied, — worship- 
pers before a lamp, the 
NirvAwa scene, figures 
of Buddha.s and liodhi- 
sattvaswith attendants. 
&c. — and it is often hard 
to see what relation, if 
any, exists between the 
decorative scene and 
the principal image (sec 
ill. 82)1 The ill. 102 re- 
presents one of these 
bases in the Labor Mu- 
seum ; the figure it sup- 
ported isnovv unknown, 
but this pedestal is de- 
corated with .sculpture 
that we should hardly 
associate with a highly 
ethical religious cult. 
It represents some 
Bacchanalian orgy, 
and might recall the 



appearance of some 

Roman sarcophagus, with its lion’^ head and claws ; ever ti e men 
on whose knees the women are seated look mote like Komans than 


* Se« Jo%r. Ind. Art, Sfc., pi. 3, li>r. 1 ; pi. 8, 2; pi. !<, I , pi. 13, t itiid •'i ; pi. 23, 7 ; lud. 
Momf*. pll. 88, 86, 88, 112, 14.'>. 
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Orientals, while the women wear the usual heavy Hindu anklets.* 
Again, the fronts of the steps on the stairs leading up to stupas or 

shrines were elabor- 
ately decorated with 
sc u I ptu red re 1 iefs. 
This at least was the 
case with fronts of 
the sixteen steps as- 
cending to the stupa 
at Jamalgarhi, con- 
siderable portions of 
which are now in the 
British Museum. 
They vary in height 
from about 4.^ to 5J 
inches, and the reliefs 
on them seem mostly 
to represent J&taka 
scenes, among which 
General Cunningham 
identilied certain epi- 
sodes' of the Sdma 
and Vi’?,t)an{.a>'a or 
IVessti nta rajdtakas. 
Hut others are of a 
more convivial char- 
acter. The illustra- 
tion 103 seems to 
picture “a vintage 
scene, in which,” as 
M r. Ki pli ng re marks,® 
“ boys, leopards, a 
scene of dalliance, 
Bacchus on a leopard, 
and the wine-press 
of Europe (unknown 
in India, but com- 
mon in Persia), are 
framed" in a distinctly 
Byzantine arrange- 
ment of the grape- 
vine.” Both of these 
examples are evidently strongly influenced by Western ideas. — J.B. 

' J. L. Kipling in Jour. S. L Br. Arch., vol. I (1894), p. 138, from which illu8> 
tratinna 102 and 103 are borrowed. 

* Cunningham, Rep. Arch. Sur. Ind. vol, V, pp. 199f.; I»d. Monte, pi. 181 ; conf. Sp. 
Hardy, £aetn, Monachiem, p. 275; and Man. Budh. pp. 118ff.; Beal, Fah-hian, p. 194; 
Jdtakae, No. 540; J. R. Ae. Soc. vd, V (1870), p. 107 ; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 411 ; Up- 
ham, Hist. Buddh. vol. Ill, pll. iv and v ; Ferguitsou, Tree and Serp. Wor. p. 126. 

“ Jour. R. I, Br. Ae-ch. ut aup. 
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The wheel symbol, mentioned above pp. 68, 145. with or without 
the trident upon it, representing the doctrine of Buddha, belongs 

also to the decorative elements which the 

GcLndh&ra sculptures have in common with 

other Indian ones. 1 his wheel — which with 

two couchant gazelles beside it. has become, 

we may .say, a hieroglyph for the first sermon V L- M 

in the deer-park at HAra«asi, — appears in ^ jSS 

compositions full of figures, in front of the “ 

preaching Buddha, as a pre.scntation of the < 

phrase: dhammachakkaxw pavattesi, — “he 3 

turned the wheel of the sacred doctrine.” o 

This representation is still continued in the * 

northern school ; in modern pictures it almost S ; 

looks like a sort of monstrance or py.x. In- « i 

deed, the custom prevailing in the northern S 

school of setting in motion a cylinder filled 2 

with printed or written prayers, instead of 

repeating them orally, — the .so-called Ch'os- 

kor : dharmachakra, " \v\\c(^\ oi the CAW ^ 

hardly be other than a materialized putting 5 

into practice of the old symbolical represent- * . 

ation which was quite as current in the 

sculptures of FeshAwar. as in those of the ^ 

Ajoka period (conf ill. 96). 5 

The architectural elements which arc S Cl 4^ 
employed in the decoration of the reliefs " 
likewise still show in part the older Perso- o 
Indian forms (conf ill. 81,82) ; above them i; ^ 

rise the terraces with round dormcr-window's 5^ 
disposed according to the old Indian pattern, =• 
as on the reliefs of Barfihat, Sahchl, ike., but r j 

with more members. Little attention has f" 
been paid to the strength of these, often very ^ 
slender, pillars: the crowded bell-capitals of E* 
the older art have become thin and light ; new | 
forms have even been given to the animal ■" c_ 1 

figures represented on the capital. In ill. 82 Tinin 1'^^' ^ i 
the zebu has become a kind of goat. 1 he 1 

pillar itself, on w'hich a double terrace rests, is ' 
placed on the backs of crouching figures w ith ^ 

wings. It is exactly the same absurd com- 
bination as is found in Byzantine art, which placed pillars, on bodies 
of animals or of winged creatures ; and a liUc practice was long 
continued also in Dravidian architecture. 

Along with these Perso-Indian elements which still appear, partly 
modified, in Gandh&ra, we have western forms of pillars and columns. 
Frequently pillars of the later Corinthian type are represented on 





architectukai features. 


(»r 
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J.U relief along with Ferso-Indian zebu-pillars. This 

one and sani the Buddha-hgure in the centre, stand the 

IS seen in dl. ^ . I Hellenic. Variations of this Corinthian 

‘ r'r 

„, rjly for decorative purposes V Smith is right when he points 
”,l that the circumstance that these forms -so completely dlfcrent 
tarn the Perso-Indian pillars, represented beside them,— forbid us 
soeakineofa Romo-Corinthian order m a strictly technical archi- 
tectur il sense The question of the nature of the architectural 
employment of the Indo-Corinthian pillars, however, is beyond the 
scope of this work. 


A glance at the GAndhira panels represented in this book will 
show that for decorative purposes and the representation of build- 
ings, pillars and other architectural forms of the Perso-Indian and 
Indian styles were employed side by side, sometimes on the same 
slab, with columns having Hellenic capitals and bases. Structurally 
the architecture of the same age may have shared in this hybrid 
character ; but we have not much evidence to guide us to a deter- 
mination ; a stupa such as the best preserved at Ali Masjid,* for 
example, can supply but little aid in recovering the features of 
temples and structures for occupation. What we see pictured in 



lot. Corinthian capital from Jamaloahhi. 
I^erj<usj50ii, lud. and Archit, p, 173. 


the sculptures, combined with the cave architecture of about the 
same age, must be our chief guide. But while the question cannot 
here be entered upon in detail, the singularly rich capitals found at 
Jam&lgarbl and elsewhere in the Pesh4war valley can hardly be 
overlooked when speaking of the art of Gandhflra. Numerous 
exaniples exist in the Labor, Calcutta, and British Museums.* The 
capital given in ill. 104, from Jam 4 lgarhi, measures 35 inches across 

Cunningham, Ar. .Shv. lud. Rep. vol. V. pll. 
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on the top, the lower section being 6 inches thick, and the upper 
8 inches. It will be noted that the leafage is not of the classical 
acanthus, but more like one of the palms similarly treated; it is an 
imitation with divergencies, — not a strict copy. Then on one face, 
both of this and of the capital given on ill. 105, as well as on others, 
there appears among the foliage a small figure of Buddha, .standing 
or seated. These figures have been regarded as a possible indi- 
cation of age. The first prominent example of this practice, in 
classical art, as Mr. Fergusson, pointed out,* * seems to be found in 
the Baths of Caracalla at Rome (cir. 215 A. D.) ; but before such a 
feature was applied in an imperial work, it had doubtless been pre- 
viously used elsewhere. And, in fact, we find a Nik6 introduced 



105. IWUO-COBINTHIAK CAPITAL TBOX LuBITAII TaMOAI. 

Original in Ind. Mua., Calcutta. 

among the acanthus leaves on the Corinthian capitals of the 
of the temple of Augustus, built. by Greek artists 
A.D. 10 ; and another example is found on the capitals at e . 
These are of earlier date than the sculptures m GandWra, 
and its use would come to the east with the other models of the 
Heltenic artists who executed these reliefs. 

* TMie"a1.d pilUn^Prta: of Ana Mi^or, pU. xxii and xxv, in 

BoJ, Diet. oSn. d 0 VArehmol. fig. 86; DUettonti ***• ^ ’ 

pi. 14; pt. Ill, ch. ii, pll. 5, 7; J. Uurm, Dit.BaoAUe, Bd. I, 8. 191. 
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'I'he second capital (ill. 105) came from I.oriyAn Tangai, dnd is in 
the Calcutta Museum. The JamAlgarhi examples are u.sually in 
several pieces ; this is- in one block, but we have no scale from 
which to jud^e of its size. I'he figure of Buddha occurring on one 
side only of tliese capitals is indicative that they were used in a 
facade or the front of a projecting porch where the other sides were 
less exposed to view. All these capitals were apparently originally 
gilt, and some of them — as well as some of the best preserved 
sculptures — .still show traces of gilding or of colour, so that, W'hen 
entire, the effect of the whole must have been gorgeous In the 
extreme.* 



10«. Mi.xuti hk STCP4 'jntoM Ixiuivt'N Takoai. 

It»|>orr«K;t raslonnioii. (CnlcutUi). 

Small model stupas were found in large abundance at Buddha* 
GayA; and in the SwAt Valley several of a structural sort have been 
found, more or less disintegiated, but which might probably, with 

« Cmiiiiii^imni, Areh. Rrp. vol. V, pp. it and 19fi ; Ferirtw.»on, Inti. «n4 Eaut. Arrk. 
p.174 
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proper care, have been carefully, pieced together on the spot, by 
some one who saw the position in which the different portions were 
found and knew how to combine them. As it is, in the Calcutta 
Museuny, two restorations have been attempted with pieces, per- 
haps originally belonging to different examples, though all from 
beside the Loriy&n Tangai stupa. 

One of these (fig. io6) is perhaps fairly correct, except that the 
piece on the top does not belong to it. The. height to the top of 
the dome is 2 feet 6 inches, and the Square base is in one piece, 
very carefully carved. On the side shewn are two compartments : 
that on the spectator’s right is the return in state of the infant 
Gautama with his mother MiyAdevi from the Lumbint garden.* 
That to the left may be a representation of the interview of the 
/?/s’hi Asita Devala. with 5'uddhodana respecting the future of the 
child. Another side of this base -represents (i) M&y& on her couch 
and the descent of the white elephant, with four Devas looking 
down from two balconies ; and (2) the BrShmana interpreting the 
dream to .^uddhodana, which may be compared with another similar 
sculpture (ill. 7). The third side represents (i) on the right end 
the great renunciation Tn a sculpture differing but little from the 
one given before (fig. 53) ; and (2) the giving back of Ka»Maka to 
Chhanda, in which the horse is represented as on its knees in ador- 
ation of Gautama : 5'akra, as usual, stands with his vajra just 
behind him, and other five or six Devas appear on the scene. Of 
the fourth side only fragments have been preserved : it represented 
the birth and the miraculous bathing of the child. 

The tier forming the lowest one of the drum of the stupa contains 
a series of seated Buddhas. Above this, the second and third tie.s 
have perhaps been transposed in position : the one has a chequer 
pattern surmounted by a modillion cornice, and the other an alter- 
nation of trees and small Atlantes supporting a second cornice of 
the same pattern. Over all is the dome carved with large leaves as 
a covering, and crow'ned by a square box-shaped capital {gala), 
which w’as doubtless originally surmounted by an umbrella {chhatra). 

The other stfipa (ill. 107) is much less satisfactorily put together 
from various pieces which could hardly have all belonged to the 
same structure. It is scarcely probable that, till very recent time.s, 
s6 small a garbha or dome w ould have been placed over so large a 
double pedestal ; more likely the lower base belonged to another 
and larger chaitya, and the first tier above the dome is out of all 
proportion to the latter, w hile the one below it is as evidently out 
of place. The sculptured facets or shields attached to the dome, 
of w'hich one is left, form a peculiarity not met with elsewhere, and 
seem to indicate the origin of the practice in Nep&l, of placing one 
of the Buddhas on each of the four faces of their great chaityas.** 

' Compare this with the scene represented in Arnold’s Light of Ana, ill. ed. p. 169. 
1 owe the information respecting the other faces to Pr. Th. Bloch of the Calcutta 
Museum. 

* Aofs# OH JJamta Roek-Templos, ke., p. 99 ; Wright’s Mitt. 0 / NtpSl, pi. xi, p. 174. 
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The lions or Siiwhas at the corners and centre of ^ch face, too, 
have not been remarked except in the SwAt stApM. The excavated 
I^riyAn Tangai stfipa itseF was a hemispherical dome with scarcely 
any basement, but with figures projecting at regular intervals round 
the lower courses of the dome. — J.B. 



107 . 'Model StOpa. fbom Lobitan Tanoai. 

Tentative restontioh from various pieces. (Calcutta). 

The influence of the GAndhAra school is very per- 
ceptible in later Indian art. The types which were described 
in Chapter I are, however, less altered than the composition. 
This appears most clearly in the case of the reliefs of the “ rail ” at 
AmarAvatt. A formal translation of compiositions that have become 
typical certainly does not occur — though perhaps the birth-scerie 
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is an exception— as has happened in the case of the modern art of 
the northern schools of Tibet. China, and Japan ; but the con- 
struction of the relief itself differs from those of BarAhat and 
Sflncht. This is occasioned primarily by the introduction into the 
composition of the figure of the founder of Buddhism. This figure 
—distinguished, however, by the Bhfimawrfala— naturally appeared 
in the centre of the compositions, the other figures being arranged 
according to their importance, starting from the centre. The old 
plan of crowding together several scenes on the same slab ho! Js 
good, so far as 1 can see. The external form of the reliefs of the 
AmarAvati rail (conf. ill. 8) is also noteworthy. After the Roman 
fashion, they are inserted almost entirely in rosettes (flat nelumbia, 
blue lotus), which adorn the pillars of the enclosure— for example, 
the middle parts of the rail-bars. The single figures are refined, 
mostly over-refined developments of the older Indian art; the 
affected and strained attitudes of the feebly treated bodies are 
particularly striking : the treatment of the garments, so far as the 
arrangement of the draperies is concerned, shows the influences of 
the G&ndhAra sculptures, although perhaps only by an indirect 
transition. The austere type of the faces in BarAhat— also notice- 
able here and there in SAncht — has likewise disappeared : in the 
full, effeminate, and very pleasing faces of the sculptures of AmarA. 
vati the Greek influence is also very apparent. Notwithstanding, 
the Indian element decidedly preponderates : the foreign elements 
arc overpowered by the Indian style, and serve only here and there 
as means to an end. What was said above about the character of 
the Indian lyric— especially as regards its strongly marked erotic 
features — may be repeated to a large extent about AmarAvatl. The 
compositions are loaded with a crowd of voluptuous and grotesque 
figures; here and there appears a figure of great beauty, which, 
however, is smothered by the others. In spite of this, it may be 
said that the best reliefs of AmarAvati are also the best Indian 
sculptures. 




100. GaNDHaSA PBOBSTAL with BrODHA AMD 
Bodhisattva. 


CHAPTER IV. 

REPRESENTATION OF BUDDHA AND 
BODHISATTVA. 

The appearance of Alexander the Great in India, at the head of 
a powerful army gathered together from different nationalities, 
presented for the first time to the Indian Aryans the spectacle of a 
universal monarch. The idea of a universal empire, first 
conceived by the Achaemenides, led up to by Cyrus and organised 
by Darius, had become the inheritance of the Macedonian : no 
wonder that it found an echo in India, which, since the days of the 
Achaemenides, had always been intimately connected with Ir4n. 
As has been mentioned above, even in Buddha’s time, the kingdom 
of Magadha had become the dominant power in India. This 
power further increased under the M au rya (PMi, Mora) dynasty, 
which Chandragupta had founded. The third king of the Maurya 
line, A i’ok a. afterward the patron of Buddhism, to whose influence 
the whole Indian peninsula was forced to submit, must have been 
the first who was regarded by his co-religionists as a Chakra- 
varttU This word, which originally meant the possessor or 
ruler of a Chakravartta {Chakravdla), i.e. a district, was at that 
lime, owing to political conditions and the formation of a religious 
terminology, regarded as a title and had a particular signification. 
The word was incorrectly divided into chakra (wheel) and varia- 
(to turn, to set in motion), and it was explained as meaning 
“The king, whose wheel {i,e. chariot)* rolls over all the world.” In 
a previous chapter it was pointed out that, in Vedic times, the 
wheel played an important part as the symbol of occult power. 
The attributes and prerogatives of the Chakravarttl, as well as his 
physical peculiarities, are systematically established — canonised, so 

‘ Conf. Rhja DtTids, JBudtHUm, pp. 219-20. 

* Tbs original meaning, however, waa eimplj ‘ Buler of a distrioi.’ 
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to speak In the lirst place, he possesses the seven jewels 
(Skt. ratndni ; PkW, satia ratandni), /.e. -the best specimens 

of each kind that appear during the reign : the jewel of the wheel, 
of the -elephant, of the war-horse, of woman, of the pearl, of the 
general, of the minister. The order of succession is. as Fergusson 
says, strange but characteristic. We cannot enter upon a detailed 
examination of this- remarkable emblem here, but it is interesting to 
notice that the wheel of the Chakravarttt has become, we know not 
when, a mystic weapon, swung and thrown by the hand : the 
Hindfi religion bestows it on Vish//u as his attribute, &c. More- 
over, the iron “quoits” of the faqits of the Sikh religion are well 
known. 

The physio.al qualities of the Chakravartti are tho.se of 
the so-called "great Being’* (Skt. Mahdpurusha \ PAIi, Mahd- 
purisa). They consist of the thirty tw-o greater and eighty lesser 
physical characteristics or marks. But these beauty-marks 
the C h a k r a V ar 1 1 1 has in common with Buddha. In- 
deed, in contradistinction to the emperor, who ruled over the 
whole world, whose attribute of majesty is theoretically developed 
by the church, there appears the figure of a ruler of a supernatural 
world. This is Buddha, who, according to the legends, was 
born of royal race, and would have become a Chakravartti if he 
had not pieferied to reveal to man the true doctrines. In the old 
Hauddha legends {Avidiireniddna) the contrast is most clearly 
expressed in tire finely-sketched scene where Gautama leaves his 
home, and an angel opens to him the locked and guarded gate. 
Then M&’-a Vaiavarlt, the god of passion, approaches and advises 
him not to leave his home and not to become a monk. " In seven 
days will the world with all its lands and their two thousand islands 
be thine." 'I'he wlveel of the Chakravartti is the symbol of Indian 
power: the wheel of Buddha is that of religion Dharmachakra\ 
PAIi. Dhammachakka 

These apotheoses of king and of Buddha attained actual com- 
pletion in opposite ways ; Buddha and his doctrine became, as we 
may say, recognised by the state, — an expression which is hardly 
appropriate, inasmuch as the intolerently exclusive tendency of 
west Asiatic religions is not thereby indicated — and the grateful 
church gave the monarch a corresponding position in her system. 
That the whole theory was a gradual development is undoubted ; 
the fact that representations of the so-called seven jewels appear 
first at AmarAvati is a proof of this.^ But, in any case, it was 
Ajoka who gave rise to this view. 

The specialising of the physical characteristics, of the " great 
man ” rested on the ancient art of explaining signs, and — as will 
appear from what follows— formed the basis of the artistic efforts. 

‘ For example nee the relief* in Fergueeon, Tr. anti Serp. Ji’or. pi. xli, 3, xlv, 3 ; on 
the plinth of a Siahaiiitda lAtkexvara, J. M. A*. 8oe. (1894), p. 54, and pi. i, etc.; Fuxd- 
neev, Zap. gtogr. Ohthvh. XVI, pp. 87f.; oonf. also K. Kasawars, Uharmatunpraha in 
Aated. On, A*"- *«*'. vol. I, pt. v, p. 60, 
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It has been mentioned that, even in the time of the Chinese 
pilgrims, there were attempts to establish authentic representations 
of Buddha. It may be said that the desire to have a picture of the, 
conqueror made claims upon the Hindfi artists, which were uttecly 
at variance with their methods of conception. The rich ornament, 
which so often prevents us seeing that the body represented is 
wretchedly formed, disappeared in consequence of the legend. In- 
stead of the figure of a king in rich turban, with garlands of flowers, 
rich ear, breast, and loin ornaments, the narrow upper garment 
distinct in all its parts, and the comfortably-fitting covering of the 
lower limbs, — the artist had to represent the figure of a monk un- 
adorned, with shaven skull, in a cowl-like garment, — but so to 
idealise it that it should be worthy to rank as a sacred represent- 
ation. The attitudes which had to be given to the figure likewise 
sprang from the legends : he had to be represented meditating, 
teaching, consoling, and entering NirvAna, r>. dying. At any rate, 
these were, and remained, the fundamental types, though the canon 
d.cvised a particular pose for almost every scene in Buddha's life. 
Thus there originated a figure sitting — Indian fashion — with crossed 
legs, and hands laid flat on one another in the lap, — meditating ; 
the right hand falling to the ground, — calling upon the earth as 
witness ; the right hand raised and held palm forward, while the 
left hangs flat by the side, or holds the folds of the garment. 

It is natural that an art, like the old Indian, which had not become 
independent — as it was not in a position to give the necessary 
dignity to such unornamented figures — should bestow a super- 
natural character upon them by means of all sorts of accessories of 
an extraordinary nature. To a perfected art, which had at its 
disposal all the types of systematically developed schools, — perhaps 
the Greek of the Roman period, or, in the domain of painting, the 
Spanish of the seventeenth century, — this subject, the creation of 
an ideAl portrait of an ascetic or philosopher, might have afforded 
material for masterpieces. But the actual capacity was childishly 
weak, and the ritualistic interest was the chief thing considered. An 
idealising response to this conception now showed itself : the great 
Teacher, who had entered NirvA»a. became more and more god-like 
to his followers : the flowery epithets of the legends were inter- 
preted literally’; he thus became possessed of supernatuial gifts. 
A further impulse to idealisation was given by the fact that the 
executive a'‘t restricted itself to youthful types. Even on the most 
ancient Buddhist monuments a series of popular signs have been 
canonised by Buddhism : w'e find the foot-ma^ ks with the sign of. 
the wheel, or the well-known Svastika as symbol of Buddha (conf. 
above, p. 72 ). Now the physical perfections of the great 
b e i n g^ form a series of exactly similar distinctive marks. They 
vary somewhat in their order : indeed, some of the “ smaller beauty 
marks "are specified among the larger, and so on. 

* Conf. K. Kuawstm. 1. tit. pp. 58f . 
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The customary order of the ntahdpurusha Lakshanas or superior 
mark.s {Lalitavistara, Mahdpadhdnasutta, Dhartnapradipikd) is : 
I, the head shows a protuberance {ushnisha) on the skull; 2, the 
hair is glossy black (blue) like the tail of a peacock, or like pulver- 
ised eye-salve, it is arranged in short curls and each curl goes off 
from left to right ; 3, the brow is broad and smooth ; 4, bt tween the 
eyebrows is a little ball {urnd, Pdli : unna — tuft of hair) shining 
like silver or snow ; 5, the eyelashes are like those of a bull ; 6, th<‘ 
eyes are brilliant black ; 7, he has forty teeth of perfectly ecjual 
size; 8, they lie close to one another: 9, and are dazzling white; 
10, his voice resembles Brahma’s; 1 1, he has an excjuisitt' senst' of 
taste (?) ; 12, the tongue is large and long; 13, th<' jaws are those 
of a lion ; 14, the shoulders and arms are perfectly round ; 15. the 
seven parts of the body are quite rounded and full (the palms of the 
hands, soles of the feet, etc.) ; 16, the space between the shoulders 
is filled out; 17, the skin has a tinge of gold colour; 18, the arms 
are so long that when he stands upright, the hands reach down to 
the knees ; 19, the upper part of the body is that of a lion ; 30 , his 
figure is like that of the banian tree { ficus reli^iosa ) ; 21, only one 
little hair grows from each pore ; 22, these little hairs curl from 
above towards the right ; 23, nature has concealed the marks of 
sex ; 24, the thighs are well rounded ; 25, the legs are like those of 
the gazelle; 26, the fingers and nails are long; 27, the heel is 
elongated ; 28, the instep is high ; 29, his feet and hands are delicate 
and slender; 30, his fingers and toes have a web between; 31, 
under the soles of the feet appear two shining wheels with a thousand 
spokes; 32, the feet are flat and stand firm.' 

The eighty smaller marks {anuvvanja>ia-lakshann) are: 1-3, his 
nails are round, copper-coloured, smooth ; 4-6, the fingers round, 
beautiful (?), long; 7-8, neither veins nor bones are seen; 9, the 
sinews are firm ; 10, the feet are alike ; 1 1, the heel is large ; 1 2, the 
lines of the hand are soft (?) ; 13-16, regular, deep, not twisted and 
elongated; 17, his lips are red like the fruit of the Bimba ; 18, his 
voice is not rough; 19, he has a thin, long and copper-colouri'd 
tongue ; 20, his agreeable and melodious voice resembles the sound 
made by an elephant or thunder; 21, he is of full strength ; 22, he 
has long arms ; 23, his limbs shine ; 24-29, they are delicate and 
large, powerful, regular, well-knit and well-proportioned ; 30, the 
knee-pan is broad, big and full: 31*33, his limbs are rounded, 
graceful and symmetrical ; 34-35>f^^ navel lies deep and is regular; 
36-37, his behaviour is noble,- causing joy everywhere ; 38, he sheds 
abroad an unearthly light that dispels all darkness ; 39, he walks 
slowly, like am elephant; 40-42, he strides like a lion, like an ox, 
like a hansa ; 43, in walking he turns to the right ; 44*46, his sides 
are mu.scular, shining, straight ; 47, his belly is like a bow ; 41, his 


• The Saiiokrit namen of the Lak»hn»a» are given in «. H- llodgwn’s 
oftkeLit.and Rel.of (1837), |>. 129, or Ewa.v* (bond. 18/1), P-OO. l oni. 

liiirnouf, nn. 616-17 : Alabaster, Whrel of the Lair. iiji. 11311. and 3121. p. 

Uardy, Mam, Bmdk, pp. 882f.; LulUa {'itfara, pp. 93f.-^J,B. 
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body is free of all dark spots that could -disfigure it ; 49~S * > eye- 
teeth are round, pointed and regular; 52, the nose is prominent; 
53-63, the eyes are brilliant, they are clear, with a friendly expres- 
sion, long and large, they are like a flower — the leaf of the blue 
lotus {nymphxa), have beautiful even brows, which meet, are clearly 
marked and black ; . 64-67, the cheeks are full and smooth, without 
disfigurement, without trace of hate and anger ; 68-69, his passions 
are perfectly bridled and have attained perfection ; 70, his face and 
forehead express perfect harmony; 71, his head is perfectly beauti- 
ful ; 72-79, the hair of the head is black, of the same length, well 
arranged, perfumed, not disordered, not dishevelled, neat, in coils ; 
80, the hair forms the figures .Vrivatsa, Svastika, NandyAvarta and 
VardhamAna. 

Although many of these smaller beauty-marks are very difficult 
to describe and still more difficult to explain, it seemed necessary 
to specify them all, as they furnish a remarkable proof of the sys- 
tematizing method of the Buddhists.^ In the main — so much is 
clear — the basis is formed on a youthful figure with the peculiarities 
of the Hindfis, just as they are described even in Brahmanical 
works: it is the type of the Indian hero. The long arms are 
specially strange. With the Hindus as with the Persians, this is an 
old mark of noble birth. In old Persian names and cognomens, 
with which the Indian may be compared, this peculiarity is mani- 
fested ; 1 need only recall ‘ Longimanus,’ which corresponds to an 
O. Persian DarghabAzu, O. Indian. Dtrghabahu, and to the Persian 
name translated by the Greeks — Megabazos (O. Indian MahAbAhu), 
etc. With these appear characteristics of a supernatural, and — 
according to our ideas — uncouth nature, which militate against an 
ideal conception. Thus the tuft (tirna) between the brows must 
have had its origin in the superstition that men whose brows run 
into each other are specially gifted. The representations of Buddha 
give the lirn^ in the form of a small round protuberance over the 
root of the nose, which in older and more modern figures is fre- 
quently replaced by a pearl, and so on. The protuberance on the 
skull (usAnts/ia) is likewise an abnormal physical peculiarity, which 
was thought to be extraordinary and supernatural. 

The chief difference between ancient art and the art of the GAn- 
dhAra period is that the figure of Buddha is evolved from foreign 
models. As has been pointed out, the hairsplitting philosophy of 
the Buddhist sects led to a highly developed detail of the charac- 
teristics of a Buddha. The person of Gautama takes the 
form of a belief, which is commented upon in ail directions. 
The idea of Buddha is the chief matter. The introduction of the 
image of Buddha makes the ancient philosophy more of a 
religion." 

If we return to the sculptures, we see before us, among the 

> The greater laktkantu are 32=4X(2X2X2) ; the leaser 80==(1 2 8 4 - 4)X(2X2X2); 
and the maugala* on each foot are 108=4X(3X8XS). la this atandental P— J.B. 

* See above p. 67, note 2. 
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Gftndh&ra remains, the complete ideal Buddha, produced under Hel- 
lenic influence. And here we may give attention to the introduction 
of a retrO|[rade movement and see how the type has become changed 
and deteriorated in different lands. 

The attitudes required by tradition, — the most important of the 
physical characteristics established by superstition, — though they 



no. GaOTAMA BUODHA KKOM ’IViKHT-t-BAHi. 

Height 20 in. Origiiwl in Berlin Mimeuin. 

remain latent, are faithfully retained in the sculptures of GandhAra. 
In true Greek style, the disfigurement of the bump of intelligence 
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{ushntsha) upon the skull, is concealed by a cluster of locks of hair; 
in many cases the closely-cut hair, which the figure should have, b 
replaced, incorrectly, and in contradiction to the tradition, by an 
abundance of locks. The Apollo type of the Alexandrine period, 
which was used as a basis for the Buddha-head, gives an idealization, 
which is in entire opposition to the possibility of the portrait of 
Gautama. Nowhere do we see the head shaved bare: thus the idea 



111. Boodha Tomo rauM Takht-I-Fahi. 

Height 16 i in. Uriginjil in Beriiii Museum. 

strikes us, that the short curls turning from left to right are only an 
attempt of a stage of art no longer able to represent the free failing 
waved hair. In translating the Apollo-ideal, two things may have 
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influenced the Hellenists, or whoever effected this first translation. 
First of all, the character of the Greek god, not only as leader of 
the muses, but also as a nature god (Helios): in both phases he found 
his counterpart. In conformity with the old Indian nature-worship 
Buddha’s epithets had become chiefly those of a light or sun-god ; 
so much so, indeed, that in Europe it has been attempted to 



112 . Oautaha om th* PadmIsana, 

From Lorijrftn Tangai. 

deny his historic existence, and to make of him an old sun-god ! 
His appearance as teacher, physician of souls and healer, justified 
the other side. It must not be forgotten, either, that the district in 
which the translation took place, tefore the introduction^ of Bud- 
dhistiii belonged to the fire-worship of Zarathushtra, which must 
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have become the state religion, and which united the Indian pro- 
vinces with the Baktrian kingdom. It is known, and has already 
been mentioned, that wherever the Greeks came upon the light and 
sun-gods of the barbarians, .Apollo types were there evoked. 

The sculptures of the GAndhAra convents have had a lengthy de- 
velopment, which cannot, indeed, as yet be exactly determined. 
But this is very apparent in the Buddha type.s, that along with an 
idealistic t e n d e n c y which is certainly the older, as it .pre- 
serves the Greek types, is found a realistic and clearly more 
modern one. But in both cases there are, if we may use the 
expression, Indian degeneracies. To the idealistic tendency belong 
Buddha-heads with youthlul, .Apollonic features, with gently smiling 
mouth, half-.shut eyes with soft, full, fleshy parts, finely moulded 
nose, and sharply defined, luxuriant and elegantly arranged hair 
(conf. ill. III). One, the finest, which the Berlin Museum possesses 
(ill. I lo), even shows the coquettish locks before the ear, that were 
the fashion at Athens in the time of the Diadochs — successors 
of Alexander, and which, if 1 am not mistaken, are to be found on 



113. UuUDItA HRAD rBi>ii TAKIIT-f-UAut. 
Original in Berlin Miiaeuni. 


114. UCDDILA HKADFROU TAEllT-i-BAllt, 
Indian type. Original in Berlin Muaeum. 


the Apollo Musagretes. With these examples we may also compare 
ill. 112,* a fine relief from SwAt. It represents the Buddha, with a 
youthful face, the eyes half closed, a slight smile about the mouth, 
the iirn^ unmarked, and the hair wavy and dressed in the style of 
the other GAndhAra reliefs with the robe over both' shoulders. The 


* Jomr. I»d. Art attd Ittdutt, vol. VIII, p. 83. 
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sculpture represents the Jma upon the padmdsana or lotus>seat, 
supported, as usual, by two small worshipping figures. 

Along with the idealistic type of purely Hellenic, formation, are 
found heads of Indian race, executed in the way prescribed. On 
the one shown in ill. 114 the Indian element is distinct: the hair 
rough and treated in. the orthodox way. A little later there follows 
the type of the Buddha-head shown in the relief represented in 
ill. 82. In tKe main it preserves the old idealistic forms, but they 
are preserved, as it were, artificially, and are deprived of all indi- 
viduality and independence : a picture of still beauty absorbed in 
itself, which has an effeminate and unmanly effect.* The northern 
school has preserved this type well: it is shown in astonishing 
purity in the Buddha-heads of Boro Bu</ur (conf. ill. 1 15). The hair 



118. llKAU or A lloooHA tttou Bdttd Buuuu. 

Ori(ci»'d h> Berlin Museum. 

is luxuriant as in ill. 82, and arranged in small locks as the canon 
requires. But the elongated ear-lobes are never missing, not even 
in the best heads. It appears that even this peculiarity, which 
shows so decidedly the laying aside of the royal ornaments,.also 
arises from attempts made by Hindu artists in connection with the 

I “TU« stetae of Buddha should measure from the top of the u*knUha to the s^e 
125 Bngera,” so also the length of the ouUtretched arras ‘ measures 125 fingers. — A.O. 
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Buddha type, before the GAndhira sculptors idealized it. For com- 
parison another example (fig. 1 16) may also be here introduced. It 

was found among some ancient 
remains on the w'est bank of the 



Indus, just outside the Haz4r4 
district, and thus to the east of 
the other find-spots of such sculp- 
tures. Unfortunately it has been 
much injured by hewing off the 
arms and legs, and what remains 
is only about 2 feet in height. 
The hands are in an unusual 
position for a standing figure of 
the Buddha, but the face is par- 
ticularly striking and of excellent 
workmanship.' 

On the sculptures of the south- 
ern school, monumental as well 
as miniature, the treatment of the 
hair and of the ears degenerates 
into the unnatural inconsequence 
of its prolific reproduction, which 
was considered as a specially 
meritorious act. 

'I'he naturalistic tendency, 
likewise, working with purely 
antique materials, evidently did 
not appeal much to the Indian 
taste. It shows an austere, 
rather cold, Hindfi face with 
coarse moustache (conf. ill. 1 17). 
In Indian sculpture no Buddha- 
head is seen with a moustache. 


But the old Chine.se (and 
Japano- Korean) sculptures al- 
116 . UrooHA STATUS. wavs give Buddha a moustache, 

Origiosl ill Fitzwilliam Mus., C'stnbridge. although a very artificial-looking 
one, with some beard on the chin. This certainly corresponds with 
examples of the Gcindh4ra school, but how it comes about w'e do 
not know. A positive testimony is, however, at our command in 
Chinese sources. This is due to communications for which we 


have to thank Hirth,^ relative to the artist WeT-chf-l-sdng of Khotan, 
who flourished at the Imperial court of Chang-an-fu (7th century), 


’ Jour. lud. Art, 4'c., vol. VIII, p. 86. 

^ Uobtrfremdo Eiujliktt die ehinet. Ku»$t^S».48t. “ Bat M to Iww tbit ohsnwitor, 
foreign to Chinese, but, acooriing to Gonee, resembling Indian taste, oama into anoient 
Korean art, I can give no better explanation than ^t afforded by an alloeton to the 
origin of the krtist who served as an example to Uie Buddhist painters, the Ont^ 
Asian WeVohl-l-e6ng. The Indian traits that we notioe between tim 7th and Utt 
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•Dd upon whose influence the Indo-Baktrian elements of the 
eastern Asiatic art must 
be based. One of the prin- 
ciples which are to be kept 
in mind in the further ex- 
amination of Buddhist 
iconography is— that the 
common forms of the dif- 
ferent countries must be 
tabulated with reference 
to the prototypes in Gan- 
dhira. The moustache 
appears in GandhAra at 
times in the idealistic type. 

The Buddha figure from 
SwAt district, represented 
in ill. It 9, shows in the 
face powerful and full out- 
lines, with fine features 
and smooth hair : the 
moustache is only indi- 
cated by some lightly- 
marked lines behind the 
corners of the mouth. 

The treatment of 
drapery in the Buddha 
figures of the GAndhAra 
monasteries is almost en- 
tirely Grecian. The robe, 
in upright figures, is so 
laid round the body that 
it reaches to the ankles, 
covering both shoulders 
and the body. In the finer 
ancient pieces and good 
replicas (conf.ill. 117, 122) 
the robe is so disposed 
as to show the contour of 
the body, the folds follow- 
ing the lines of the limbs 
in a natural and uncon- 
strained way.. The robe 
is laid round the neck, 
and the folds marked by 
lines that are usually hol- 
lowed out (conf. ill. 122). 



117. Gautama Buppha. Natunliitio tvpe, 
with mouitMhM; froB 8wlt Hai^t 44iin. 
Original in Bariin Hniauu. 


eantnriai miist bsva baan introduaad by way of India and Kbetaa,iha haMof 
wHh ita art-foving prinoaly oonrt, and from tinnoa by Chang^a-n, tha iaparial city 
of tba 7th oantaiy, and Korea and Japan.” 
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The arrangement, of the drapery appears to be natter in the latei 
reliefs, — those which represent Buddha with moustaches. In the 



118. Gactama BrooHA. 
TkkhM-BMit. Height 81 in. 
Original in Berlin Museum. 

traced back, according to the 
sandalwood figure of the Master 


northern school, and even in 
China and Japan, this way of 
arranging the drapery seeiQs 
to have been preserved with 
wonderful tenacity. The an- 
cient Chinese and Japanese 
Buddha-hgures have preserved 
the ‘ draping ’ of the GfLndhira 
figures in a peculiar way. 111. 
120 shows, a small modern 
miniature of a Buddha from 
Japan, painted on silk. The 
statue of the sitting Buddha 
from Takht-t-B&ht, in ill. 1 10, 
may be compared with this. 
The miniature makes no at- 
tempt at shading, but the ar- 
rangement of the folds is 
rendered clearly enough by 
the black outlines drawn in. 
The old drapery is still better 
preserved in the standing 
figures. Modern paintings also 
show it distinctly, as in ill. 1 24, 
from Japan — from a large pic- 
ture w hich represents the Para- 
dise (Sukh^vatl) of AmitAbha.^ 
It has been mentioned above, 
that in the earlier G&ndhdra 
works the folds of the drapery 
are sharp and angular, some- 
times even projecting at the 
edges. The Chinese w'ooden 
figure of a Buddha in ill. 125 
shows a remarkable degeneracy 
from this thoroughly Greek 
idea. This wooden figure is, 
however, more interesting in 
respect that it is certainly a 
replica of a copy, which has 
been preserved in China and Is 
Chinese tradition, to Udayana's 
^ The first Indian kings who are 


' Compure with this picture the beautiful legend in Schott’s Uthtr dt» Suddhumu* 
im Ckinm mnd Hocka$i»», Berl. Acad. 1846, Ss. 56ff. Also Yule, Tha BotJe of Sir 
jferM Pole, sol. I, pp. 406ff. 

* Conf. S.vl}eM, Traret* of Fak'^iau, p. 210 (front of cover), and Hofmann, Baddka~ 
pomikoom ooo Sippom, 8.160^ fig. 669, pi. xxxviii6, and as illustration, — FUkrtr de» Kgl 
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mentioned as having possessed statues of Gautama were : Prasena- 
jit of Ko^ala, who had seen the Master, and Udayanaof Kaurambi, 
at whose command the famous sandalwood figure was prepared 
a master who had been sent to heaven, — which figure doubtless is 



119. Skateu Gautama Buddha with moustachks 
From Sw&t ; lieiKlit 28|| inclieK. The aureefe that wan behind 
the head is almost entirely broken off. Original iu Berlin Museum. 


connected with the G&ndhara sculptures. We are indebted to 
F 4 h-hian for the account of Prasenajit : to Hiuen Thsang for that 
of Udayana. Whether by the picture, whi( h Prasenajit is said to 
have possessed, another type of the Buddhist ideal is intended is 
naturally beyond our knowledge. On the Buddha figure, shown in 
iH. 125, which goes back to Udayana's type of Buddha, the edges of 
the folds stand out in imitation of the ancient forms, the raised 
Hnes do not merge into one another, and they are modelled into 
grotesque ornaments at the sides, while the edges of the drapery, 

MmMuwuf. 7 Aull. (1898), 8.192. The reflection inthe w»ter:0. Hirth, 

GhiAUikte d€$ iuddkiMmut in d$r Mongolsi, Bd. II (irmni.) 8.409. 




I>j2 BUDDHA DRAPED IN TWO WAVS. 

falling from the arms, have received a quite antique arrangement. 

How strangely the Asiatics touched upon this representation is 
proved by the explanatory legends w hich a I'ibetan historian quotes 
regarding the Buddha figure of IJdayana. He relates how Buddha — 



120. FIOOME UK A Be DOHA. 

From a modern Jiipaneee representation, prevalent in the Cbineiie 
religions. Painted on silk. Berlin Museum. 

in order to lighten the work of the artists, who were blinded by his 

g lory — was mirrored in the water. The artists reproduced this re- 
ection and thus the waving lines of the robe are accounted for. 

It is noted above that in these sculptures, the figure of the Buddha 
is draped in two ways, — with the right shoulder and arm bare, or 
with the robe drawn closely round the neck and over both shoulders. 
When he is represented as seated either on the padmdsana — the 
lotus throne (as in ill. 12I, and Jour. Ind. Art, &•€., vol. VIII, pi. 7, 
fig. I, and pi. 8, figs, i, 2 ),^ or on the vajrdsana in the bhdmisparsa- 
mudrd, as in ill. 49, the first mode seems to be the more usual ; this 
is also frequent in the case of standing figures (see ill. 95), and even 
in some representations of the nirvdna (ill. 75, 76). But it occurs 
in nearly all groups of Buddhist sculptures and paintings in other 
parts of India.^ The vesture fitting closely round the neck, on the 
* Arch. Sur. 8. Ind.—Amardvatt, p. 12. 

* See I»d. Moitt*. pU. 98, aud 102, fig. 1; Amardvait, u.s., pll. xxvi, 1; xxxii, 4; 
cxxiv, 1; xxxr, 1 ; xxxvi, 8; xxxvii. 1,2; xxxviii, 6; xxzix, 2; xli, 6; xltii, fiandS; 
lii, 1 end 2; and Iv, 5 ; Com Templ», pll. xxxi ; xxxv, 1 ; li, and Ivi; Arch. Sur, W. 
J»d. vol. HI, pi. Jilii ; vol. IV, pll. xxvii, xxx. and xli, 1 ; vol. V, pi. xviii, 4; Oriffithe, 
Aja»ta Paimting*, pll. 16, 24, 88, 80, 48, 61, 64, 61, 89, 91 aud 161 ; Ac. 
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181. Tftng®’ draped 

dress 2^^^ ^ oaa «tAt«« ts » 

J.B. 



174 gAndhAra type with bare right shoulder. 


Amarftvati, arc the principal Indian sculptures that follow the 

CiAndh&ra style (conf. ill. 
133).. Some Buddha 
statues found at Ma- 
thurA have also the 
laid over both shoulders, 
and the folds executed 
on the dress point to 
the GAndhAra sculptures 
as models. 

The Buddha image in 
the middfe of the relief 
from Muhammad NAri 
in ill. 82 is particularly 
remarkable, as in more 
than one respect present- 
ing highly interesting 
features. As before 
mentioned, the head, 
especially in the treat- 
ment of the hair, . is 
Indian; but in respect 
of the drapery the 
uncovered shoulder is 
striking. These tWo 
particulars belong ex- 
clusively to the Buddha- 
images of the southern 
school. The same char- 
acter, however, is also 
found in the more recent 
Buddha figures from 
Bengal and NepAl (TA- 
ranAthA’s NepAl school) 
and in that of modern 
Tibet, which is de- 
pendent ufKjn it. Evi- 
dently it is the old 
orthodox type* which 
becomes apparert.t here. 
'I'he figures at AmarA- 
vati (ill. 133) and Ma- 
thurA, which were in- 



122 . GaCTAMA BcDOIIA KUOM TAKIIT-l>H.AIit. 
Height 331 incite:*. Oris;iii»l in Berlin .MiiMcuin. 


duenced by the GAndhAra 
sculptures, seem there- 
fore to have been supplanted by a national Indian type which 


* The Borotan Buddha figures have also both shoulder* covered. ConL 8 . v. Oldmi- 
hafg,'ro«/orfia,ey« Znm^tki |i|.11 (no number) 1,2,3; 8 vmi llediii, Thn^ffk tha 
ttJle H a of Ati'a, vol. 1 1, {•, 70 ; a very fine old Indian broiiu of tlie same type, 

0 I. LXIV (1885), pt. i, V- 158, and pi. viii. 
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was afterwards preserved in the southern church and also in NepAl 
and 1 ibet. Indeed, a Chinese source gives us the important in- 
formation that the Buddha image depictt*d at NAlanda was repre- 
sented with bared right shoulder,* 111. 126 presents an ancient NepAl 
t^e ; that shown by the great bronze 
dating from the 12th or 13th century, 
which is represented in ill. 127, is 
ancient Siamese ; it is, however, ex- 
traordinarily like the ancient Burrpese. 

Stress must here be laid upon the 
fact that, with our present knowledge 
of the subject, it is quite impossible 
to give a detailed description of the 
individual tendencies. 1 he different 
types, therefore, can only be sketched 
so far as they are at present known ; 
placed in relation to ancient pieces ; 
and, only in very special cases of 
contact can any connexion be estab- 
lished. .Above all, there are blanks 
in the accessible material — both in 
respect of the history of the religion 
and the monuments preserved. It 

seems as if the diiierent types be- With Btiddlm the vujra-bearer, 
longed to different schools. Thus it Amardvatl relief.* 

happ ens that in China, Lamaism, i.e. 

Tibetan Buddhism, preserves the Indian type of Buddha with the 
bare right shoulder, which it got frori) Nepal ; while the ancient 
Chinese Buddhism, the .so-called Foism, possesses the type, which 
in its draping, etc., points indirectly back to the GandhAra sculptures. 
That, notwithstanding, it appears in l.amaist sculptures also, is not 
denied. 

Besides we must take into consideration the fact that the 
southern school, at this time completely cut off from the northern 
one, by the revival of the Firahmanical cult, and, later .still more 
radically, by IslAm.vvas not by any means entirely separated in the 
Middle Ages. In fact, the northern school, more than once, 
exerted an influence in dogmatic, but still more in artistic depart- 
ments in certain countries belonging to the southern school.* The 
Buddhist statues of old Kamboja, and further, partly of old Siam, 
old Burma, modern Shan, and Laos — which always appear in royal 
attire and crown — have a peculiar — perhaps local character, which 
is only a variety of the old fnilian. Some further points, that 
strike us in the Buddha type, which appears for the first time in 
GandhAra, are — the aureole, the sitting attitude, and the position of 

* Coiif. Hirth, Veher fremde Kinjlitssi' auf dir Chi nett AVw.f/, S, 51. 

* From FerKll»»oil, Tree and Serp ll'ov. ]il, li.v, |». 

•('oiif. ill thitf coiineL-tion U. LaulerV |K*rliii<*nl remarks in Ild.LXXlII,:? 

8 . 81 , 




176 POSITIONS OF THE LIMBS. 

Ilie> hands. All that is necessary has already been said on the 
aureole (p. 86). 



It4. BaODHA riOCBBS ATTBNDBl) BT llOOHHATTTAB. 

From • modein Japuitee picture repreMnting AmiUbhe’e PbridiM. 
Originel in Berlin M uaenm. 


The change of position in the limbs gives to art the opportunity of 
characterising the action it desires to give to the figure. As to the 
feet, as the Buddha-hgure is debarred every movement, there only 
remains the sitting posture in which, as has been pointed out, the 
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ascetics roust give the standard ; the upright position and a slight 
variation of it — the slowly stepping. In the reliefs — which we 
should imagine have been 


arranged in the workshop 
from model figures — the 
last type is the favourite 
one, and, as has been 
pointed out, with a lean- 
ing to the ancient idea of 
the sacrificing general. 

The artist has more free- 
dom in the question of the 
hands.^ If.we hold by the 
purely technical origin of 
our relief, let us watch how 
the sculptor changes his 
model figures, according to 
the legend which he is to 
represent. Thus gradually, 
certain hand-postures at- 
tached themselves to par- 
ticular legends, and the 
posi on of the hands in 
the chief figure becomes an 
indication of the legend. 

If we leave the theoretical 
side of the mudrd, we can 
gather .so much for the 
practical art, that the whole 
life of Buddha, in its dif- 
ferent incidents, required 
a series of modifications 
of hand postures, which 
were allotted for purposes 
of distinction to one and 
the same figure, and natur- 
ally we oftenest meet with 
those postures which illus- 
trate favourite scenes. 



12t>.»CHINK8K KlOUitJfi, 

Carved in wood and i^old lacquered. 
Original in Berlin Mnaeum. 


What has been said is 
important on the following 
considerations : It has been 
above pointed out that, 
under the influence of art, the Buddha type broke free 'from the 
person ; the idolatry, however, lay deeper and was older. 

* On the mudrd*, aee Ar. 8»r. W. I»d. miacel. publ. No. 9, p. 90; A»t. vA 
XXVI, p,94; Waddell, Lamaitm, p. 885f.; Grilnwedel, Biddkttmw tm 

Tibet, si 900, 0.22; Seblapntweit, JBmddkimm in Tibet, pp. 66, 909; Fouoher. Xtnde 
enr VIeo»ogr»pkie Bemddkiqne, pp. 68f. — J.B. 
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Even while Buddha was still alive, the rudiments of a formal cult 
for him seem to have here and there appeared ; various episodes, 
related in the Jdtakas and the literature allied to them, indicate 



12rt. Old Nkpal stone FioriK of Gautama Buddha: 

Seated on the lion throne with. the formula : Ye dharmii hctuprabharkh. 
Original in Berlin Museum. 

this. We learn how Buddha again and again seeks tp make his 
position clear even to his most devoted followers, and yet how it 
fared with him as with all religious teachers at all times : they 
themselves become the objects of worship — the gods of their sects. 
Even the latest Indian reformer, the Bcng41t Chandra-s6na, of the 
On tho formula oonf, Arth, Bmr, toI. V, p. 13, note 3. 
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Brahmi-Sam&j, in the present century has had to defend himself 
against this. The apotheosis is still easier after death. It is char- 
acteristic of the biography of eyei'y reformer that it is idealized and 
rem^elled, and so gradually becomes legendary. » The description 
of the life of Buddha, the sources of the individual versions of which 



127. Old Sumksk Brun/K: Oautama Buddha 
(FVa Kodoiii) l>{uu 0ier*nris4»f KiUiipen^^ Bet, )2tiD]'Hh cout. 

Sixe 121 iiu'hes. Original in Berlin Muneuin. 

(the 'Avidiireniddna, I.alita r/.\/a/ a, etc ) have not been invc.sti- 
gated,and between which no-parallel has been made.-- arc imposing 
poems of considerable extent. The more the figure of the man, 
from whom a religious school has .sprung, is deified, the more 
insistent becomes the question, whether he may ever come again. 
In India this development seemed a very natural one on account 
of the doctrine of the metempsychosis. Ihe view of the ‘Buddhist 
was not that Gautama, who had trodden the immortal path {amatam 
/>/7r/rrm),- might come again, but rather that there were other beings 
who become lluddhas One word, which Gautama seemingly used 

' (lonf. «.//. the. Clift of N.'ir.\vH»;i Svaini, Heber’s VarraUve (cd. 1829), vol. Ill, 
pp. 29f., 34-42 ; Ind. Aut. vol. I, Jtp. 331-3(5 ; Briggs, Citiet 0 / QujanUkira, pp. 286ff 
uiidapp. xiii-xxtv. — J.B. 
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for himself, and which is among the most difficult of his terms, is 
the word Tathdgata, “the one, who came thus." Originally, no 
doubt, it simply meant, “ he who came like all other men.” But 



128 . Old Indian Clay Seal khom IJi ddiia Gava. 

Gautftma ISuddhA siirrouixlcd by small 8tA|>a.'<; btdiind liim the braiicdies of 
the Uodhi tree and— as it api^ars— the spire of the temple at Gaytt. 

Orijfinal in Berlin Museum. 

soon an emphatic reference to the supernatural was seen in the 
term. So the circle of representation expanded till it was received 
as, “ he who has come as his predecessors.” In connexion with this 
is the idea that there have been, not one, but several Buddhas; and 
that each being, who wishes to become a Buddha, must in a former 



Buddha’s predecessors and successor. i8i 

existence have met a Buddha and expressed to him his wish to 
become the etilightener. i hese teachers of mankind appear upon 
the earth at long intervals and the doctrine {Dharma) which they 
all teach is the same. With each there is a period in which the 
doctrine flourishes, then a gradual decline, then it is overborne by 
the barbarians and completely overthrown,^ till a new deliverer 
appears and once more establishes the lost truths in all their purity. 
Gautama Buddha's predecessors arc : Vipajyi (Pili, Vipassi) ; 
.S'ikhi (PMi, Sikhi) ; Vijvabhfi (P^li, Vessabhfi) ; Krakuch- 
chan da (Pali, Kakusandha) ; Kanakamuni (PAli, Ko«&ga- 
mana) ; and K d.vy apa .(P41i, Kassapa). Both the northern and 
southern schools recognise these direct predecessors of Gautama (a 
complete list would give more) ; the details related about them in 
both traditions and the names of the trees, under which they ob- 
tained enlightenment, agree and point to one source.^ But the 
representations of them given in the southern and northern church 
no longer agree. Of this, more hereafter. 

The last Buddha of this age of the world, after Gautama, will be 
Mai trey a (P&li, Metteya , lib. Jamba, written Byafns-pa), " the 
loving one.” I'he northern scliool fully recognises him and puts 
revelations into his mouth ; indeed, he is venerated everywhere, 
almost more than Gautama. In the southern canon, so far as I 
can see, he does not appear ; though he is mentioned in the 
Singhalese chronicle, the Mahdvauaa. Maitreya is the Bodhi- 
s a 1 1 V a of the present age. 

Mention has been made (p. 59) of the patakas, which describe 
the previous forms of existence of a Buddha, that is a Bodhisattva— 
a being who.se characteristic {satva\ PS.li, .vaZ/a) is enlightenment 
{bodhi), who while doing a piims action, in the presence of a Buddha, 
expresses his desire, in a later incarnation, to become a Buddha. 
According to the theory, Gautama also ex|)re.ssed this wish before 
former Buddhas (Pfdi,. panidhim kar) I'he sum total of his good 
actions (Pali, kamma) allows him at each reincarnation to be born 
as a superior being in a con.stantly ascending scale of goodness, till, 
in the Tusita heaven, he resolves to accept another human ejdst- 
ance, that he may show to bewildered man the way of salvation, 
and then to enter Nirvana himself. 

According to theory, the Bodhisattvas are innumerable ; and it 

> The “ period of the first law ” lasts 200 or some say 5<X) years from A'fikya Muni’s 
death. The second era is called .Saddharma pratirdpaka ■■ ” the law of fiirurc'- or 
images,” and lasts 1000 years; and the third epoch, the “ last law” or i>eriod of de- 
clining religion, should lust 3000 after which Maitreya renews the process.— 

Des Guignes, Mem. de I' Acad, de* Inscrip. tom. *1. p. 201 ; Beal’s Romantic Legend, 
p.O.-J.B. 

* Ante p. 74. 'I'lie trees ihiis sacred to the seven Buddhas are rcsjiectively : P&Zali 
(^Bigaonia saaceoZen*) , Punrfarika (a kind of .nango), 8&la (Skorea rohueta), Sirtsa 
(Acacia xir.), Uifumbura ( heui glomerota). Nyagrodha (Ftcut inrf.co), and Pippala 
(Fieux reliqiosa). A remarkable correspondence exists here between the tweuty-four 
past Buddhas and the Jaina Tlrthawkaras. See Ind. Ant. vol. XIII, p. 270; Jour. 
At. S. Seng. vol. V, pp. 321 f.; Sp. Hardy, Man. Budh. p. 89.— J.B. 
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is the object of the religions of the MahAyAna school, --which un- 
doubtedly must be brought into connexion with our GAndhAra 
sculptures, — to aspire to the transmigration as Bodhisattva— “ the 
},'rcat cHreer.” as opposed to the Ulnayana (the old school), the 
rnonk.> of which were only interested in their own salvation. 

The Bodhisattva representation of later art is that of a royally 
attired young man, developed from the 
legend of the historic Buddha, who was, 
as we learn, a prince (ill. 129). Thus we 
may claim these youthful figures in rich 
attire, s(j freepient among GandhAra .sculp- 
tures, as Bodhisattvas. 

I hcy wear crowns or richly ornamented 
turban.s, or curly hair ; they are decked 
with bracelets, necklets and breast-chains. 

In common with the unornamented repre- 
sentations of Buddha, they have the marje 
above the nose, called the urnd, and the 
nimbus. 

'I'he Bodhisattvas, as has already been 
remarked, belong only to the northern or 
MahAyAna schools. Except M aitroya, they 
are unknown in t'cylon, .Siam, and Burma 
In Ceylon and .Siam the usual attendants 
or supporters of Buddha in the tcmi)le 
shrines are .S'Ariputtra and Maudgalyayana, 

— the “disciples of the right and left hand,” 
with Ananda, KA^yapa, etc , standing by ; 
in China, Ananda and l\A.vyapa, frequently 
occupy the like positions, or with .S'Ari- 
puttra and MaudgalyAyana, Mahjui’ri and Bodhisattva. Prom 

Samantabhadra, form a group of six be- Swfit. Calcutta Mus. 
side the Buddha. And in many of the Indian cave sculptures 
we find the attendant figures, as it were, in a state of transition, 
holding chauris as .servants, and akso with .some of the insignia 
of the later divinitie.s. 

As Buddhism spread, the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods, and 
they found that the traditions offered them already embraced 
Indra, BrahniA, and others of their former divinities. Among the 
llmayana sects in the south, little change was made: Vish«u, 
BrahmA, NArAyawa. etc., were simply accepted under their HindA 
names. 

But with the MahAyAna schools, whilst these gods were received, 
they were made to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature 
and myth by which each was assigned a place in the illimitable 
aions of their cosmogony : Indra or .S'akra became A'atamanyu and 
VajrapaMi, and his heaven of Swarga was named J'rayastriwA’a- 
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\oka •, Brahmi, so well known in Bauddha 
attributes transferred to 


legend, had bis chief 


Mahjujri — the “lamp of 
wisdom ” and of super- 
natural power ; and still 
Sarasvati continued to 
be one of his wives, the 
other being Lakshmi ; 
Avalokiteivara or Pad- 
map^»i, again, has some 
analogy to the attributes 
of Vishwu or Padma- 
n^bha;^ Virupaksha,one 
of tne “four kings,” bears 
one of ^'iva's well-known 
names ; the Sapta'l'athA- 
gatas take the place of 
the BrAhman Seven 
.ff/shis ; and even Ga- 
«eja has been taken 
over both as Vin.\yaka 
and as the demon Vina- 
taka (Jap. Binayakia). 

Then MaudgalyAyana, 
the arhat, became Ma- 
h4sth4ma or MahAsthA- 
naprApta Bodhisattva, 
and still kept his place 
at Buddha AmitAbha’s 
left hand in a popular 
triad analogous to the 
5'aiva Trimurti. But in 
the easy-going way of 
such a religion, Ajita or 
Maitreya — the Buddha 
of the future — was also 
given the same place, 
and with^'Akyamuni and 
Avalokite^vara forms an 
alternative Triratna or 
triad. 

This, then, seems to 
be as rational a theory 
as we can form of the 



130. Youtiikcl Bodhisattva. 
Labor Museum. From a photo^^raph. 


genesis of these rather 

superfluous creations of the northern .schools of Buddhism. In the 
later developments of Nepalese and I'ibctan .sectaries their role is 


enlarged and varied. 


‘ See Arch. 8ur. W. Ind. vol. V. pp. 14, 17. 
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When first adopted by the MahSyAna sects, the Bodhisattvas 
were probably best known by names denoting some easily recog- 
nised symbol or attribute, but in course of time, as the forms of 
the old gods faded out of the regards of the later religionists, these 
gave way to the hierarchical nomenclature. And the new members 
of the Pantheon were in no want of designations : one of them — 
Vikau/uka Bodhisattva — has no less than 108 names: Manju.rr}, 
lor example, is variously styled Balavrata, Mahimati, Jnlinadar- 
pana, Kha^fgin, KumArarcija, Da«<fin, Manjubhadra, Sthirachakra, 
Vajradhara, 5'ikhidhara, Nilotpalin, 5'irdQlav^hana, Simhakela, 
Vibhushana, etc. 

Different schools, too, introduced or specially favoured particular 
Bodhisattvas, e.^., the Yog&ch&ryas exalt Samantabhadra, Vajra- 
sattva, Manjujri (under the designation of Vajrap4«i), Ratnap&»i, 
etc. The number of these creations has thus become legion : the 
following list of those more frequently .mentioned by name in 
Bauddha literature might easily be augmented : — 


Akshayamati 

Pur/iachandra 

Anantach^ritra 

P(ir; 2 amaitr 4 ya»iputtra 

AnantavikrAmin 

R&sh/rap&la 

Anikshiptadhura 

Katnachandra 

A valokitejvara or F^admap&wi 

KatnapA»i 

Bhadrap4ia 

Ratnaprabha 

Bhaisha}yasamudgata 

Ruchiraketu 

Buddha^rljn^na 

Sadiparibhfita 

Dharanindhara 

Samantabhadra 

Gadgade.fvara 

Sarvasattvapriyadarjana 

Ghan/fLp&ni 

Sarv&rthanaman 

Kshitigarbha 

Satatasamit&bhiyukta 

Mahipratibhdna 

Simha 

Mah&sthdnaprdpta 

.yrlgarbha 

Mah&vikrSmin 

SupratishMitachdritra 

Mai trey a or Ajita 

Trailokavikr&min 

M a n j u j r I or MaMmati 

Triratn&rya 

M&rtchi 

Vajragandha 

NakshatrarAja 

V a j r a p a « i or Vajradhara 

Nityodyukta 

Vajrasattva 

lPadma.rtla 

Vikau/uka 

Padma^ri 

Vi.yish^ach4ritra 

Praddnarura 

V i.f uddhach&ritra 

Prajn4ku/a 

Vijvapd«i or Aklragarbha 

Pratibhdna 

&c., &c. 

The identification of the images of different Bodhisattvas is only 


possible in special instances; they mostly bear a very close re- 
semblance to one another. But some of the more prominent of 
them have emblems by which they may be recognised: Avalokitej- 
vara or Padmap&^d has a white lotus in one hand, and on the front 
of his crown or mukuta is a small figure of a seated Buddha. 
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Vajrapiwi has a dagaba or chaitya as a cognizance (chihnd) on his 
forehead and the vajra in his hand : but MahAsthftnapripta also 
appears with the same chaitya and with a diamond vajra supported 
on a flower. Manjujrt has a book, either in his hand or on a flower, 
and a sword ; and Aklragarbha or Visvap 4 «i is recognised by the 
same weapon placed on a flower; and so on. — J.B. 


The fact that, in the scenes of the reliefs, which reprpent in- 
cidents before Gautama attained supreme knowledge, he is invari- 
ably depicted in 
the same way 
(conf. ill. 50, 

81),^ proves 


clearly that 
the figures de- 
scribed can 
only represent 
Bodhisattvas. 

Now later art, 
in a purely 
theoretic way, 
gives to indi- 
vidual Bodhi- 
sattvas the rank 
of Buddhas 
though not yet 
attained by 
them, a^d de- 
picts them in 
the Buddha- 
type, though 
with strict ad- 
herence to a 
fixed posture of 
the hands ; thus 



the Maitreya 

from Tibet 131, Tobsc of a Bouhisaxtva fbox TAKHT-i-BiHt. 
(copied on page Original in Berlin Miweum. 12 inohee in height. 

134, fig. 85) is u 

just a Buddha with the Dharmachakra-mudrd—^ position which, 
in Lamaism, always denotes Maitreya, but may also be used for 


other Buddhas. . . 

Now arises the difficult question whether these positions are 
established in the GindhAra sculptures, and whether, in the other 
attributes of the Bodhisattvas represented as princes, there may be 
a fixed and distinctive arrangement of the limbs. 

Beginning with the last question, one attribute among the Gan- 
dhAra figures strikes us : it is a small bottle with a pointed bottom. 

• Conf. Bowring’* Siam, vol, I (1867), pi. »t p. 816 (middle figure) ; Alabeeier, 


Zaw, pp, 164, 808. 
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The modern representation of Maitreya (Tibetan, Jampa, written 
Byamj'-pa ; Mongol, Maidari) in the pantheon of the northern 
school, as it has been developed in Tibet, shows the Bodhisattva in 
the ornaments and dress of a Hind6 god or ancient Indian king, — 
generally of very youthful appearance. As a rule he is represented 
standing, but occasionally seated on a chair in European fashion. 
In the case of standing figures of Maitreya, the dhoti (under gar- 
ment) is often caught up so high that the left leg remains bare to 
above the knee (conf. ill. 135). The modern attributes are the water 
flask or bottle (Tib. hum-pa ; Skt. mahgalakaldsa) — the most im- 
portant requisite, and the rosary.' Frequently both attributes rest 
upon the conventionally executed lotus flowers, which the figure 
holds in its hand. This modern representation is important, since 
it seeks to combine the more ancient types above referred to with 

the new attributes. 

The old Indian 
bronze figure from 
Pekin, represented 
in ill. 134, now in the 
royal Ethnological 
Museum at Berlin, is 
clad in a short loin- 
cloth, the right hand 
without attribute, the 
left holding between 
the fingers something 
resembling the bud 

183. ^dhibattva of a flower. On the 

Statuk (Maitreya?) on a , r .1 

small relief fragment, from Side of the 

the lower monuterj et hand are traces of 
Netthu, near 8 «n|fh&o. something having 
!■'■»> been broken off. 

OINTMENT FXiASK. Swftt ^ , 1 j x 

dietriot. Orijf.inBer.Mug. One of the oldest 

objects in the Berlin 

Museum is a bronze (of which, Unfortunately, nothing is known for 
certain), which affords an interesting parallel. The figfure repre- 
sented in ill. 135 shows the same position of the hand as the Pekin 
Maitreya (ill. 134). It is executed, however, infinitely more care- 
fully: the garments, the lips, are inlaid with copper; the crown 
ornaments, edges and pattern on the robe, and even the whites of 
the. eyes are inlaid with silver. The style is that of Nepil. The 
right hand holds the rosary ; the left, in the same position as the 

* Conf. Versp^entl. au» dem Kgl. Mut.fUr VUlkerk. Btrl. XI, 2/3 (1890) Ss. 47,77. 
A LamMst Maitreya standing with two lotus flowers (r. and 1. hd.) conf. Uchtomakii, 
Setehreibumy dvr Or. Aeua, #. k. H. d. Orottf.-Tkronfolffert (Bufeian ed., the German 
wants some of the plates) V, ucit ; also Ordnwedel, Mythol. Buddh, i% TiiaS, p. 128). 
The Japanese Maitreya (Miroku) has his hands in his lap and a flsek resting upon 
them, Hofmann, Biiddhapamtkeom von Nippon, 8. 148, fig. 176 (pi. zx), 8. 841 

(pi. ZXXTi). 
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Pekin bronze, holds a small bottle with pointed bottom* It appears 
that this flask also existed in the case of that bronze, but is now 
broken away ; the flower-like 
knob in the hand is the mouth 
of the bottle. On the latter, the 


representation of a .stupa ap- 
pears on the crown, in the 
distinctive manner of the NepAl 
style. This last attribute, with 
the rosary, suggests that though 
the type of the figure — as well 
as the symbol in the left hand 
— is identical in both, we. arc 
hardly justified in calling this 
latter figure also a iMaitreya. 
If, meanwhile, we leave this 
figure out of account, the further 
data tend to the determination 
of the Mai treya- type. 

There is in the Royal Berlin 
Museum also a Tibetan minia- 
ture on silk which aepicts 
Maitrcya (described on a label 
as Byams-pa) in exactly the 
same attitude as in the two 
bronzes, though without attri- 
butes and with rich curly hair. 
Instead of a crown, the figure 
wears a fillet. 

The truthfulness of the 'I'ibetan 
tradition is shown by a com- 
parison cf the illustrations Nos. 
82 and 85. The latter picture 
(from the collection of the 
brothers Schlagintweit) repre- 
sents Maitreya as Buddha, i.f. in 
the form in which Lamaism 
depicts him as a perfected 
Buddha. His characteristic 



131. Old Indiax Bbohzb or .Jamba 
^Bjain«-pa) : Maitreja from a monas- 
tery at Pekiu. Height Si inches. 
Original in Berlin Moaeum.' 


feature is the hands in front of the breast with the fingers arranged 
in a mystic position {mudrd ) — the so-called dharmachakramudrd, 
which Gautama also receives especially in the repiesentations of 
the sermon at Baniras. This picture is named and has already 
been published by Schlagintweit {Buddh. in Tibet, p. 88). Beside 


' The title of “ Byanu-pa” the figure received in Pekin, and it is entered so in the 
MS. eatalogue of the PanW oolleotion. That catalogue was written in Tibetan letter* 
in Pekin. If S.Von Oldenburg {VottoeKn. Zam. 863 ; Olohut, 8 Peb, 1900, S 78) sesrs 
he is unwilling to spei^ about the figure as it Is diffioult to give a decision, I oan ouj 
emphasise t^ accuracy of the title. 
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the chief figure, divinities rather smaller in size are reprc.senjed as 

servants, and abov(' are eight 
small Buddha pictures; the 
ia^t of these i> ih.e same 
as the middle figure and 
must therefore be again 
M ait rey a ; the preced i ng one 
is undoubtedly (iautama 
The other six must then 
be Gautama's predecessors: 
Vipa.ry{, .S’ikhI, Vi-vvabhu, 
Krakuchchhanda, Kanaka- 
muni, Ka.vyapa.’ On the 
relief from Muhammad 
Nari,in ill. S2, eight Buddha 
statues arc shown under the 
middle figure in splendidly 
composed types. I he last 
of these, which, on the right 
of the sculpture, is turned 
towards the human \vor- 
shippers (perhaps the do- 
nors of the relief ?) docs not 
wear the robe but has the 
customary lower garment, 
curled hair, and a small 
flask in the left hand : it is 
Maitreya. The preceding 
figure is the usual one of 
Gautama ; the others are 
his six prcdeces.s(<rs, as 
above. This shows that 
the royal figures c>f the 
GAndh&ra monasteries with 
the flask may represent the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, and 
that the Muhammad Nari 



135. ImOB OF A BoDOHIbATTTA. 
litdisn bronze inlaid with silver and coii[>er. 
Height 7 i inches. Original in Uerliu Mus. 


relief actually does so. 

But this sculpture (ill. 82) 
proves still m( c : com- 
parison with the Tibet 


picture show.i that the central figure is the same ; we may 


call it Maitreya represented as .e Buddha.® Conf. p. 194. 


' "W’e liud the Mine ti^uius paint jd over the door of Cave XVII and on the 
wall of me shriiu; in Cave XXII at A'}u.nfh , in the latter, the namcB of the Buddhas 
are ^Mven below each, and of tlioir respective Bodhi-trecs above them ; Notes on Ajanta 
PainUn^s^ -*p,G3 and 81 : and Inscriptions from Carr Tempfes (Bombay, ]881),'p,88; 
alao Grithti * P^thifinps from Ajanta, vol pll. Ui and xci, and pp, 3(5, 40.— J,B. 

^ Emphatically, we have to do with a Buddha ti^ure with the dharmachakramudrd. 
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Another result of this examination appears, — that even in the 
GAndhAra school had arisen the scheme of distinguishing their 
saints by the different positions of the hand and fingers. Single 
types in the life of Buddha become, i- r were, permanent attributes 
for certain figures ; thus, the positio.- >1 the hands before (he breast 
in the so-called dharmackakramudrd is reallv that of the Buddha 
who ' turns the wheel of the law’ (conf p 177). But even in the 
GandhAia school, we find Maitrcya in this pose as the Buddha of 
the future who will yet 
turn the wheel of the 
doctrine. 

The representation of 
K A -v y a p a-Buddha,' the 
predece^-.or of Aak)a 
muni is of interest, riie 
attitude has not been 
noticed tdsewhere, .md 
was peril. ips of no length- 
ened dur.itu'n in the liud- 
dhist .sculpture of later 
times. 'I'he ih;rlin ^tuscutn 
possessr> a stuail figun-. 

.somewli.it chipped, whit 1; 
has doubtless ionmd jiart 
of a lebcf now dc^tiv.v i d, 
but uhii. li liucy be u lati d 
to the figuio .-.lioivi) oti 
ill. 8.t K.'uyapa’- o.iie 
fits clo.se to tlie bv-d\',and 
his riglu fiand wrapped in 
it clasps it on his breast, 
while tile left holds the 
laibng tarmenl. 1 be 
other si.v Buddhas ate 
thrown iiuo the shade by 
this characteristic type, 
w'hich in some ways rc*- 
minds us of the .•>tatue of Sophocle.s in the I.ateran. 

A .systematic examination t f all the types l>elonging to this 
group, along with the few representations to hand of the southern 
church, cannot be undertaken yet. from the want of available 
material. Suffice it to say, that even among the sculptures of the 

This is the most commoti form in llie shrines at Ajaa/ii. Iti l.ainaisrn Maitreya has 
always this mudrd wliett he is placed in comparison with £&kyamuni. Schiofner, 

Buddht 4 ttUrhe Trigloiii^ S. 1. 

* Not to be confounded with the BrSlhmana of the name name mentioned at pp«6tf. 
Por the awakeniDfci: of KMyapa, c^nf. Schiefnor, Mel Ar St, PSierMhovrg, iom. 
VII (1874), pp. 4l7f.; Beal, Ind, AnL vol. XII, p, :i28. Whai nid above only 
points out that KfUyapa ii* found in the above pose, but not that every ima^e so repre* 
eented must be K&«yapa j oonf. 140 (p, 102), right side attendant. 



lao. A BoOHISATTVa UtOM Swat; the 
head to be completed as in ill 130. 
OriKinal in Berlin Museum. 
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GAndh&ra period, alongside Gautama, Maitreya and Ki^yapa in 
particular play a prominent part. It, may be pointed out that, in 
the eschatology of northern Buddhism, a highly interesting con- 
nexion is established between the two last named. . Kltyapa lies 
uncorrupted in his stfipa : when Maitreya shall appear on earth, he 
will rise, work miracles, and disappear in flames, — a legend which 
strongly reminds us of a Persian (and a Muhammadan) talc. 

But here, too, we are perhaps justified m pointing out the 

striking similarity of the repre.sentation of the coming Maitreya 

with Saoshyant (Sosiosh), 
the deliverer in the Pars! 
religion. Even though we 

do not know when the 

legend of Saoshyant re- 
ceived the development it 
now presents, still the domi- 
nant position of Maitreya in 
the northern school must 
have been influenced by it. 

The worship of Maitreya 
must have been fully de- 
veloped even in the fifth 
century, for the Chinese 
pilgrims know a set form 
of prayer to the Bodhisattva. 
The GAndhira sculptures, 
corresponding in tnis with 
the report of Fah-hian, show 
the worship at its height. 

Tradition connects Mai- 
!-reya directly with the 
origin of the MahAydna 
school in representing the 
Tantras as received from 
Maitreya by the monk 
Asanga, who is regarded as 
the founder gf the whole 
later pantheon.* The Mahd- 
ydna school — the so-called “ greater vehicle,” no longer seeks after 
the deliverance of the individual, but for rebirth as a Bodhisattva. 
These aspirations were developed by the learned character of the 
monks in the northern system, who regarded the followers of the 

' On Asaupt, m Rbjrt Davids. £ht4,dkitm, pp. 208f.; Beal; vol. I, p. 22R; 

Ktcl, e.T. ; Sebiefner, d»$ Bnddhm S. 80; Vamilief, Le 

Bomddhi*m 0 , pp. 28711. How far Maitreya is connected with tlie Maii&ySiia school, is 
wftnessed by the followinj* independent propf. Uo-shaiig, the follower of the MahSyftna, 
passes as an incarnation of this Bodhisattva and is always assoeiated with the Loka- 
fkktm, which agrees with our remarks, p. 180, Ac. VerSjTentl. atu d.'Kyl, litu.fhr 
rWAsr* Bd. 1, 2/3, S 8». .* » 



187. Buddha Fiuubk in Dhamha- 
CKAKBAXUDBt. From Kadam-knki 
Xhol in SwAt. Oriicinai in Berlin Mus. 



BODHISATTVA FIGURES WITH LOTUS FLOWERS. I 9 I 

old doctrine with disdain as representatives of the “ lesser vehicle ” 
(HtnayAna). Among the sculptures from the G&ndh&ra monas- 
teries, we find such a multitude of figures bearing the Bodhisattva 
character, that it would be impossible to regard them all as figures 
of Maitreya, even if we believed that at that period the cult of this 
Bodhisattva was at its height. 

Besides the symbol of the flask (compare the relief, ill. 1 36, and the 
hand, ill. 132) we find represented as a favourite attribute in the 
hands of the Bodhisattva large single blossoms of the lotus ’flower* 



138. Small fiuvbb or a Uvodha, 139. Fiodbx or a Bodhirattva, 

broken from a relief which bae been with a bunch of lotu»i flowera in 

like that in ill, 82. From Kadam hie and a veaeel in hie left 

Kuki Khel in 8w&t. Original in hand. Plaatcr caat in KCnigl. 

Berlin Muaeum, Mua. f. Vclkerk. Berlin. 

or whole bunches of such : an attribute that is readily explained by 
the religious custom (flower oflerings). Among Indian sculptures 
Maitreya is distinguishable by the lotus flower in his hand ; I need 
only refer to the Bauddha figures found at Sup&rA, which series 
closes with a Bodhisattva holding only a perfect lotus flower and 
no vessel. The two attributes — the flowers and flask — are well 
known from SAficht ; in the GAndhAra school, indeed, the antique 
flask with the pointed bottom takes the place of the round Indian 

* Tbs lotus flowor bs Moi^rejA's onbloin it uoticod Above p. 186, note 1. This i* aIao 
•bown in ol4ei» Art: BliAgvinlU IndrAji, BmpM omd Padaoa, in Jotir. Bom. Br. M.A. 
Boo. voLXV, p.298. And pi. v. where the whole eeriee prove* thAt MAitreyA (And not 
FhdinAii4»i) it moAnt. 
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As has been already noted, modern art in Tibet assigns to 
Maitreya both symbols, but for the vessel the long-beaked ritual 
jar [mangal/jkaldsa). 

We may here notice a broken relief from KAfirko/ in SwAt, now 
in the British Museum (ill. 140). The style of art rs less educated 
or cruder than usual, l o th<- left is a Bodhisattva seated on an 
dsana, holding a fla.sk in his left hand, and the right raised in the 
abhayapdrxj mudrd : this we take to be Maitreya. His breast and 



140. Ik'DDIlA AND II 0 DIU 8 ATTVA. 

Buddha i« attended by ^jfakra and KtUyapa (•') ; the IkHliiiKatl va is probably Maitreya 
•nth an attendant. The fratonent id 7t in. high and about l,3i in. long. Brit. Muk. 

right shoulder are bare, but he wear.'^ bracelets, necklace, ear-rings, 
&c., and is attended by a figure w ith a large bum h of flowers. Th** 
rest of the slab is occupied by .S'akyaimini, attended on th»‘ h*ft by 
a monk whose right shoulder and arm art' covered bv his robe, in 
the styit! ascribed above to Ka.vyapa. On his right is .S'akra, in this 
case n.aked, exce[)t for a very scanty loin-cloth; and it is to be 
noted that, even now, in NepAl. the Vajra-bearer wears no necklace 
or other ornamt'iits. 

Returning then to the bronze in ill. 135, we sec that it represents 
the same type as the Maitreya in ill, 134. S. von Oldenburg claims 
ill. 135 for a PadmapAwi, and he furnishes proof that it is so, and 
that, advancing from this, the name of PadmapA«i might be applied 
to some of the GAndhAra sculptures.' But the name PadmapAwi is 

' Vo*totkn%ia Zamutki, pp. 362-3. Oldimburg’s doubts about the slApn in the crown 
•re unfounded : he conjectures ill. 13 1 to bear an incorrectly copiisl figure of .\iiiitlblm ; 
it undoubtedly lepresents a .stilpu. Thi.^ is an attribute of F.a(liii:ip:\<(i.' Hoten on 
Ajamta PatMiinris, pi x.vv, 1. where the stil|ut stands on tlic shorn head of Buddha. 
But Maitreya al.so has a stApa in his hair; he is thus represented in the unpublished 
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unfortunately not a proper name, but an adjective in substantive 
form : “he with the lotus flower in the haiul,’’ a round-about nanat 
that may be associated with Vajrapawi. Ihis llodhisattva has 
always produced new representations, so that to-day it presents the 
most important figure in the pantheon of Tibet ; he is incarnate in 
the Dalai-Lama. 


Still, \\r must beware of g«'neralizing too hastily : the flask in the 
hand of a Bodhisattva figure, as S.von Oldenburg has pointed out, 
does not necessarily indicate Maitreya. 'The projicr ihihna must 


decide as to the indi- 
vidual Bodhisattva; and 
the Amr/ta flask ap- 
pears in modern repre- 
sentations as an attri- 
bute of Avalokift'jvara 
or Padmapa^/i. We find 
this in the 1 ith < enturv 
in NepAl also at Boro 
Bur/ur," where the ex- 
istence of a small figure 
of a seated liuddha 
Amit^ibha on the fore- 
head points distinctly 
to Avalokiteivara , at 
Aja«/a,'^ we find Ava- 
lokitejvara with a jug or 
flask in his left hand and 
a deer-skin over his left 



1*1. Avalokite^vaha 
From liar'll {’•ivo.'i. 


142. A HODlllHATTVA. 
From AuraiufAbM 
('a VP To'DiiIch. 



shoulder; and again 

holding the palm of his right hand forward (in the f/zra miidra\ and 
clasping a flask with oval body and narrow neck in lh<- lelt. In the 
caves of Bagh in MAlwa fill- mO Ihe representation of the 

same little figure in the head-dress precludes doubt that the rep-- ■ 
sentation is that of Avalokitcivarad Almost as certainly t 


Narthain; print of tl.e “five hundred RodN” fol 85, 1. A rmiKUufi.reut hi>^e ,r.td«t 
bronze M:iitrevn in the IJcrlin Museum, with the lotus flower I lie wheel and a little 
iar urmn it, aiid with the tiands in the dharmachakra mudm, has likewise a stflpn in 
the crown. But \I lUilsthriiiuprripta has it lilso,-- this liodhmttva occurrmK very fre- 
fluently in tuclures representing AniiU'iblia's piiradi.sH (Japan) as a coinp-inion to 
PadmapAni (with Aiiiitahha on the crown) -as in the picture from which ill. 124 is 
taken. Individual llodhisattva fujures are seldom to be distinyuished as to their 
names with ah.solute certainty. One must start from well-marked groups (triude 4c.) 
and so seek (;uidame. It appears a.s if tra.lilioii itself, by the arrantremenl o llodhi- 
sattva fifjures in wroiuc succession, h id become um.erbuii, and so named the individuals 
incorrectly. Tlie same is the case in the representations of the Arhats-and the 

Japanese irulition seems to be the best. Conf. on this J. BurKess .v«r. H . Jnd. 
vol. V, pi. XX, l,and xix, 6; Jour. Ind. Art.Xc., vol.VllI, pp. J8,63. 

1 Foueber, in JZee, de I’hiMt. de* Rehffion*, tom. xxx, p. 353ff. 

* B6r6-Buedoer, Atlafe, pi. colxxxi. .... oe «<> 

* Buriress, Hole* tm the Bauddka Rock-lemph* of Ajnuto, pp. 36; 62, 

" BuiXess, Arch. Sur. W. Ind -Report on Blura Cave^TempU*, 4 -r , pi. xx, hg. 2 . 
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Bodhisattva from the AurangAb&d caves* represented in ill. 142, is 
the same. 

If. now we compare fig. 135 above, with the GdndhAra statue 
represented in ill. 143, Prof, von Oldenburg calls attention to the 

resemblance, — onl^ the rosary in the 
left hand is wanting, in its place a 
lotus blossom appears in the palm : 
it has a nimbus, but is without a 
crown.^ 111. 121 is an example of 
Buddha on the padm&sana between 
two Bodhisattvas, and possibly that 
on his right held a flask now broken 
off. It would then appear that, 
though Maitreya has the flask or 
jug, it is also an attribute, at least 
occasionally, of PadmapAni. 

We may 4iere also consider the 
origin of the system at least from 
the sculptor’s side, taking as a 
starting point a merely descriptive 
epithet — “he with the lotus flower 
in the hand.” Here the personalities 
themselves vanish under the touch, 
— the vaguer the beginnings the 
more abundantly the attributes 
multiply in the sequel, and new 
epithets'* arise, from which again, 
under certain circumstances, new 
personages may evolve. 

If we accept it as a fact that 
Padmapini had become established 
in GAndhAra sculpture, it may be 
asked whether his spiritual father, 
AmitAbha, appears or not. Where 
later art represents him, he has 
either the garb and tonsure of a Buddha with the dhydna-mudrd 
(the hands clasped in the lap), or the garb of a Bodhisattva 
with the same posture of the hands holding in them a vessel with 
Amr/ta. Such Buddha figures actually appear in these sculptures 
(conf. ill. 82, the Buddhas sitting in. the frieze),, and Bodhisattvas 



148. A Bodhisattvi, — Padroap&iiiF 
Cole, Qrmco^Buddh, Sculp, pi. 25. 


* Burgees, Arch, Sur, W, lud. Rep, vol. Ill, pi. Iv, 1. The scale of drawing deprives 
us of perfect clearness as to the chikua ; but compare also woodcut 9, p. 80. 

* QMue, 3 Peb. 1900, 8. 73-76. 

* For the common epithets and namj^of Faduiap&iii or Avalokite#vara,iis Lokwara, 
Trailokesvara, Padroa, Abhayamdsda, AryapUa, Chintkehakra, Hal&bala» Mahkkaruaai 
SieihaiiAda, Ac., see J, E, An. Sac, (1894) pp. 76ff.; Nolen on Ajauta Paintinpn^ 4*^., 
p. lOOr. and pll. aaiv-xavii. Avalokitesvara and MahibUiknapiApta are both mentioned 
in the SnkkuratUvpdka, §§31 and 34, which dates from as earlv as A.i>. 100; oont 
S, B, E. vol. XLIX, pt. ii, pp. xriii, 48, 62, and 176;— J.B, 
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also occur, with both hands in the lap, holding the same little bottle 
or flask mentioned above. Yet it cannot be asserted with certainty 
that AmiiAbha must be meant by the.se, though it is not improb- 
able. Indeed, if we follow the Japanese tradition, even the middle 
figure in ill. 82 might be Amit&bha in SukhSvati ; the side figures 
would then be Padmap^lni and MahAsthAnaprApta ! 

We would then have before us here the beginning of the theory 
of the DhyAni or meditative Buddhas, which forms the basis of the 
MahAyAna doctrine. 

Even the southern school recognises four stages of mystic con- 
templation (Skt. dhydna Pk\\,jhdna). which the northern school 
subsequently increased to five. These five DhyAnas correspond, in 
the cosmogony, to the series of heavens in five terraces, — the so- 
called Brahmalokas, which rise above the inferior heavens of the 
gods, Uevalpkas (conf. pp. 60, 61). The theory then arose that each 
Buddha dwelling on the earth had his mystic counterpart {Dhydni- 
buddha) in one of the DhyAni-heavens,-and that each of them again 
had his Bodhisattva or successor. Thus, with the five human Buddhas 
of the present period of the world’s existence {kalpa), are associated 
five mystic antitypes in the corresponding DhyAni degrees with 
their five successors i^Dhydni-bodhisattvas^. We have thus the 
following correspondences : — 

Human Bnddhaf 

(Md'duthUhuddha*) Dhjfdni BHddhan^ Dhtfuni Bodhimf/vax. 

\, Krnkuclicliaiida Vairoohana Simantabbadni 

2. l^HiiakaiQuni Aksliobbya VajmpkNi 

3. KlUyapi Itatna^ambhava llutnajiuni 

4. 6 a u i a m a A m i t k h h a Pu d ni a p k » i 

5'. ^iaitreya Ainogbasiddbi Vi^vapilTti 

After the advent of Maitreya as Buddha the present world will 
be destroyed. 

Prof. Rhys Davids has called attention to the fact that the whole 
theory, according to which every human Buddha emanates from his 
spiritus rector (DhyAni-buddha), bears a resemblance to the a^ons 
and emanations of the Gnostics, and he regards it as not impossible 
that these beings owe their existence to Persian influence. Note- 
worthy jn this connexion is the name '* Immeasurable light '* given 
to AmitAbha — from whom Gautama is said to have emanated : it 
points distinctly to contact with the old Persian light worship. 

The whole doctrine of the DhyAnibuddhas and Uhyanibodhi- 
sattvas appears to rest on the Zoroastrian theory of the T r avashis 
(Fervers). According to the Masdayasnian conception, every 
being, whether dead, living, or unborn, has his Fravashi, which 
joins itself to the body at birth, and after death intercedes for it. 
We have thus IrAnian influence distinctly before us, which accords 
with the local surroundings of the GAndhAra school. It was 

• Sen on Ajanta Paitifitnf*, p. 99f., for the mudrat, chikna», coloon o»m 1 »yni- 
boliof tbeie MnUlntara-imncha-Biiddlilkiniihya; there are also other arrangemeuts i« 
NepM of six, seven and nine.— J. 1). 
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necessary to touch upon these crude materials, since onljr in this 
way can we comprehend the. never-ending repetition of 
Buddha figures in the buildings of later Buddhism. 

The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas from the rock-temples at ElurA, 
represented in ill. 144 and 145, are of this sort. In ill. 144 we have 
the Buddha type repeated five times, perhaps for the five DhyAni- 



144. B0DHISA.TTVA8 ON THE SIGHT SIDE OF THI 8ANCTUU IN TtN THAL. 
Burgess, JKsp. on Elura Cave Temp,^ Ar, Sur,W^ Ind. vol. V, pi, xx, 1 . 


buddhas — all having here the dhydnamudrd (the hands laid one 
upon another in the lap) ; though if they represent Dh^inibuddhas 
other mudrds are usually assigned to each, except AmitAbha. Be- 
neath we see five Bodhisattvas in the usual royal garo as in Gan- 
dhftra — only more markedly Hindu ; they bear lotus flowers, some 
with special symbols over them, and one has a small flag. Further, 
the outmost is represented larger than the others and with a vajra 
over the flower he holds : whether he represents Vajrap4«i or 
Mah 4 sth 4 napr 4 pta has perhaps yet to be decided. So in the case 
of ill. 145, in which eight Bodhisattvas are grouped seated round 
the Buddha,^ we might naturally suppose that Padmap 4 »i with the 
lotus flower, and the little Amit 4 bha figure in the hair, is the one 

* Ar. Sur. W, l»d. vol. V, pp. 16f. Bunyiu Nanjio wm of opinion that the ei^ht bore 
figured are the Haohi^ai-ohaku-ahi or “eight great principal suns” [of Buddha], and 
reading from left to right be made the up^j* row Durgatipariaodhana, Akiaagarbba, 
and Kahitigarbha; the lower three — Maitreya, Avalokite*vara, and MaSjujrrt; with 
Samantabhadra on the left and MabksthknapApta to the right of the central figure. 
With these figures and others at Elura, compare those represented in Qroneman, 
Tjaudi faramMnmm op Jfiddsa-Jara, pU,xlix-lTiii.— J.B. 
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on the left, and Vajrap&ni is he with the lotus flower and thunder- 
bolt over it. 

This is the beginning of a purely formal distinction between figures 
which are always the same and ail based on the same fundamental 
type — the seated figures 
gradually predominating 
very largely. With the 
varied arrangements of 
the fingers, — along with 
the colour of the body 
and of the garments 
changed by painting — 
other names alv^ays ap- 
pear ; and in this way an 
endless and altogether 
monotonous pantheon 
arises, with vague, merely 
allegorical names, and 
constant change of at- 
tributes. Now, as it was 
considered a salutary 
act of the best kind 
to represent as many 
Buddha figures as pos- 
sible, all artistic activity naturally decayed, and after a time 
there were only reproductions of the established type- that were 
more or less good, and more or less influenced by the native style. 
Rows of Buddha figures were employed in the decoration of temple 
facades, whole rocks were turned into terrace-reliefs filled with 
Buddhas, and caves filled with thousands of Buddha statues of ail 
sizes.^ 

We now return to what was said in the first chapter. I he 
Hindu idea of the world recognises man, that is the individual, 
only as a link in a chain of incarnations. These incarnations are 
phases of metempsychosis (Sansdra). They are completed in world 
ages which originate, flourish, deteriorate, and vanish ; upon which 
new ones arise to be annihilated in their turn, hor every period 
there are Buddhas ; they appear as emanations from countless 
Buddhas of the meditative spheres — Dhy^nibuddhas. In contrast 
to this is the western idea of constant progress, of constant im- 
provement, which leaves the powers of the individual free to act, 
while the sum of the energy of the individualities forms an effective 


145. WAi.L-scvLPTrRK in the Tin Thill (Elurii). 
Burgess, Report on the Rlurii Care Temples^ Ar, 
Suf\ W. Ind, voK V, pi. xix, 6. 


> I would refer to the Pegu Caves,— R. C. Temple's Notee on Antiquitiee in Rama- 
miadesa (in Tnd. Ant. vol. XXII. pp. 327ff ), pll. iv-vii. Prom thew cavw the Royal 
Museum, Berlin, possesses more than a hundred figures of Buddha. In Wu*t ai-shan, 
in the province of Shau-hsi in North China, the Tung-kang-ssu temple wniAiun 
10,000 small tablets with representations of Maitreya. In Ch^an-fo-ssu near * * 

have seen 1,000 beautifully carved reliefs of AmitAyus the god of longevity. —Pander 
in ZwiUekr.f. Eihnologie^ Bd. XXI (ISfiO), 8. 49. 
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counterpoise to occasional retrogression and relapses into barbarism. 
It is quite in keeping with the character of the Indian idea of the 
world that the image, the picture of the founder of the religion 
is reduplicated to infinity and so loses its individuality. The 
BuiWha-type, the sole subject of a somewhat statuary kind, which 
was tentatively developed and canonised, is treated decoratively in 
the facade ornamentation of magnificent temples. In relation to 
tne splendoiir of these monuments, this figure of the one great man 
is again lost in repetitions to infinity. 

As mentioned above, the religion had struggled through this 
pliase in another form : the counterbalancing element was .the re- 
turn to a kind of monotheism in the shape of the doctrine of 
'\dibuddha- — the primeval Buddha, from which all others emanated. 
'I'his doctrine had appeared between the 1 2th and 13th centuries. 

With the GAndhctra sculptures the second period of Buddhist art 
closed in so far as no new ideas, no new principles of composition 
appear after that. Still there are some things we may point out, 
as they were certainly carried over by means of the GAndhira 
school from the antique into Buddhist art. It is well known that 
the late antique was in favour of the colossal ; Buddhist art like- 
wise has the colossal, and, indeed, such are the favourite figures : 
Buddhas in teaching, standing, recumbent form (passing into 
NirvAwa), and also the statue of Maitreya. It is only necessary to 
recall the colossal statues at. BAmiyAn, made famous by Ritter, to 
indicate how this form of representation has been adopted in 
Buddhist art.*' 

Another artistic feature, which appears even in the more modern 
GAndhAra sculptures, must, at least, be briefly mentioned, — though 
it is difficult on the basis of the present materials to explain it fully. 
This is the lotus flower as a seat, or a kind of pedestal of two 
lotuses under the feet of the upright Buddha. This earlier form, 
which in the more ancient (Indian) art belonged only to the goddess 
Sirf, seems to have been further developed in the GAndhAra school 
on the basis of Indian influence. In the case of standing figures it 
was possibly an illustration of flowery poetical epithets, “ lotus- 
footed,” and such like ; in the case of sitting figures, the represent- 
ation perhaps had reference to the meditative attitude called 

^ Bitter, Die Sidpae oder die ArchUektonischen Demkmale an der Indo-Daktr, 
Konijetr, u. d. Coloe/se von BamipaHy pp. 24f. Hjde (170()) is perhaps the first 
Earo|>ean to call attention to these colossO, in HiH. Relig. vet. Pern, p.l32. Coiif. Kaje 
in Proc. R. Oeog. JSoc. vol. I ^1879) pp. 248ff.; and ray note in Beal’s Si-gu^kiy vol. I, 
p. 51 , n. 175. There is a large recumbent figure at Ajaa^a, Cave XXVI,— Caes Temp lee, 
p. 344. The Jainas also erect colossal statues ; oonf. Ind. Ant. vol. II, pp. 129f*, 353f., and 
vol V, p, 36.— J.B. 

Conf, also on BAraiyiln, M. G. Talbot in J. JR. Ae. Soe.. N.S., vol. XVIII, pp. 323ff.; 
other notes from the Chinese pilgrim by Kern, ^uddkiemue, Bd. II, pp. The 

Maitreya colossus at Yung«ho*kung— ferojfeii//. Mue, Volk. Berlin, Bd. I, 2/3, 8. 77; 
in Lhasa, Waddell, Baddk. of Tibet, pp. 320f., 356; Graham Sandberg, Handhk. of CoU 
loquial Tibetan (Calc. 1894;, p.l97; to these belong the Miryek (i.e. Maitreya) figures 
of Korea, — J.R.Ae, Soc. N.8.vol.XIX,pp. 555*7; the recumbent Buddha oolo9BU8,/a4. 
Ant. vqL XXll, pp. 127fF., plL xvii, Ac. 
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“lotus-seat" {padmdsana). At any rate, the Buddha standing on 
lotus flowers appears even at Amar&vatl (conf. p. 175) and in the 
ecclesiastical art of the present day it has become quite a common 
feature (conf. ill. 82, 85, 123, 124, 140, 141). 

Two Bodhisattvas of the later pantheon have a distinctly indi- 
vidual character and thus have afforded material for some line 
works which may be mentioned as showing, on the one hand, what 
was the chief ideal after which Buddhist art strove, and on the 
other, as clearly evidencing the extraordinary persistency of the 
Hellenic ideal of Buddha. They are the Bodhisattvas Manjujri 
and Padmap&ni already mentioned, and which at a later date 
were so extraordinarily richly developed. 

Manjurrf, whose name means something like “ having a lovely 
brilliance.” may possibly have been a real personage, namely, the 
founder of civilization in NepAl. In the system of the northern 
school he appears as the representative of that transcendental wis- 
dom which is the aim of the MahAyAna school. 

His attributes are the sword “of knowledge,” which he wields 
with his right hand to cleave the clouds of mental darkness {andha- 
kdra), and in the left hand he has a book, which usually rests upon 
a lotus flower. 

The relief in the Berlin Museum of a Manjujrl from Java, accord- 
ing to the inscription on it, was made. by AdityavarmA in the year 
1265 5'aka {i.e. A.D. 1343) and is a tine specimen of modern 
Buddhist sculpture (ill. 146). ‘ 

The Bodhisattva is sitting on a great lotus flower and leaning 
against a broad cushion ; his legs are drawn up and crossed in the 
Indian, f^hion ; and he is in rich dress. He wears a highly orna- 
mented crown ; ear-rings with pendent chains (conf. the ear- 
ornaments of the Bodhisattva figure from GandhAra in ill. 131); 
neck and breast chains, chain girdle, upper and lower bracelets, 
finger and toe rings. From behind the crown hang twisted locks 
of hair. The upper garment lies in a narrow band about the breast, 
from the left shoulder to the right side. The under garment clings 
close and smoothly to the legs, and is richly adorned with very 
interesting figures (conf. ill. 33), the body is well shaped, full, 
delicate ; the breast and ribs are rounded and unmarked by bones 
or muscles. The feet unused to walking, the soles are soft-like 
and pressed down to an almost impossible degree. The body in 
the main is full of charming, almost womanly beauty, and has a look 
of unnatural development, which does not arise from the physical 
energy of the being represented. The raised arm only holds the 
sword aloft, but does not strike — it only serves to hold the attri- 
bute. The whole style of the face shows in great purity the Buddha- 
type mentioned before (p. > 6off.) ; in it the forms of the GAndhAra 
school are quite recognisable. The appearance of meditative re- 

' For dlO ourioos histor/ of thio scalptare, «ee Zeittek^d. Denlteh.MorgtiU.liA. 
XYlIl (1864), 8s. 484-605. 
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pose is secured by the nearly-closed eyes, the head pressed back 
on the nape of the neck, so that the very artiticialiy formed, fleshy 
neck stands out prominently. The mouth is large but not broad, 
the under lip full, the upper puckered up at the corners almost to 



146 . Old ^aa'.'.nksb kklikf ok Hoduisattva. 

Iiiscribed with the da'. « 1265 6'aka : 1343 A.o. Original in Berlin Mus. 

a smile : but the smile seems to be overcome and perfect rest to be 
attained. 

The head is best characterised by the distinctive marks of the 
fourth and highest degree of meditation {dhydna). According to 
the ideas of the southern, church, the different Dhy&nas are as 
follows : — 

I. The first Dhy&na is a state of joy and happiness which have 
arisen from a life of solitude, yet full of contemplation. and enquiry^ 
after the ascetic is freed from all sensuality and fault. 
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2 . The second DhyAna-degree is a state of joy and happiness, 
which have arisen from deep peace of mind witnout contemplation 
and invcsfigation, both of which are overcome : it is the bringing 
to rest of thought — the mastery of contemplation. 

3. The third Dhyftna-degree is the state in which he becomes 
patient through joy and the uprooting of every passion, — glad and 
conscious of the joy which announces “the worthy one,” the arhat: 
patient, remembering, happy, 

4. The fourth degree of DhyAna is perfect equanitnity and re- 
membrance, without care and without joy, after the previou.s joy 
and care have ceased through the putting aside of that which gives 
joy, and after the putting aside of that which brings care.' 

The lotus flowers upon which (in modern Tibetan representations) 
the book usually rests are employed for the decoration of the back- 
ground. The tasteful arrangement of the leaves and buds, which 
are represented artistically and with great understanding of Nature, 
indicates the ancient Indian manner (conf p. I9f.); 'Fhe book, in 
the usual form of palm-leaf manuscripts, tied round with a string, is 
held in the left hand. Four smaller figures of Manjui^ii, very much 
resembling. the principal one, surround it, — above and below, right 
and left. From analogy with Tibetan pictures, these appear to be 
intended for other forms of the BodhiSattva. In this way that sort 
of arrangement is obtained which we have already noted in the 
GAndhAra reliefs (conf. pp. 130!.) and which is preserved in the 
paintings of the northern school. On a Tibetan picture the ac- 
cessory figures would vary — in respect of the five sacred colours — 
with the character of the principal subject ; and as Manjujrl is 
mostly represented as red, they remain white, yellow, green and 
blue.® With the modern Tibetan painters these colours must bear 
a certain proportion to each other on the pictures : above all, the 
blue {wrathful) forms of the deities must not predominate. 

Mahjujri, as we have seen, may be regarded, to a certain extent, 
as the personification of meditation. 

PadmapA«i, — “the all -pitying one,” — is an emanation of 
AmitAbha : having appeared on earth from a lotus flower for the 
deliverance of mankind, he labours to do away with all suffering 
and all sorrow in all the domain of creation, so that hell is emptied.’’ 
Then he. returns to his throne, but soon again he sees misery 
and hell being filled once more. Out of grief his head bursts, &c. 

Through the co-ordination of this personage with Kuan-yin, the 
Chinese goddess of pity, an interesting type has been formed. I 
do not refer to the purely Chinese (female) representations of this 
Bodhisattva, nor of the widespread eleven-headed ones, but of a 

* But see also Childers, Ptili Lietionary, s.v. " jhansim ” ; Alabaster, Wheel of the Law, 
pp. 192-5; Sp. Hardy, Legends and Theorist, pp. 178-180. — J. 11. 

* Veroffentl. au* dem. Kgl. Mut.f.Vtilkerk. Berlin. Bd. I, H. 2/3, S, 75, 145. 

* See the interestin(f jMirallel between, the early chapters of the KuranAa- Vg&ha .and 
the apocry Hal Qoepel of Nicodemut, by I’rof. Cowell, Jour. Philol. vol. VI (1870), 
pp. 222-31, / Ind. Ant. vol. VIII, pp. 249-63.— J.B. 
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type which, though derived from Indian forms, is entirely* strange 
to the canon. So represented, the Bodhisattva sits with the right 
foot drawn up; his right hand rests with the elbow on the right 



knee, and the hea^ is sunk sorrowfully on the hand, the left hand 
rests carelessly on the left leg which hangs down. The ornaments and 
costume, type of the head, &c., continued Indian.^ 

Among the LoriyAn Tangai sculptures at Calcutta there is a 
relief that suggests comparison with such a figure. It is on a slab 
measuring 22 inches in length and i6 inches high (ill. 147). Buddha, 
‘ Conf. Griiuwedel, M^tk. d. Bmddk. in Tibet, &«., 8. 27, Abb. 22. 
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with features of a somewhat uncommon type, is seated in the centre, 
OP a padtndsana or lotus throne, in the attitude of teaching ; a 
flowering plant overshadows him ; and above is a canopy of three 
compartments, of which the two side ones h.ive pointed arches ; 
the joinings and ends of the three roofs are finished with tiger 
heads ; and in each arch, over the head of its occupant, hangs a 
bunch of pearls or gems. Fhe lotus on which Buddha sits is sup- 
porte<5 by two small figures rising out of the earth ; in the one on 
the proper right we might be tempted to recognise VajrapAwi, but 
the turban, the covered breast, and roundish or conch-shaped object 
in his right hand is not in favour of this. A roundish object also 
lies on the seat in fiotit ot Buddha's left knee. The corresponding 
figure on the other side — with moustache, round object in one hand, 
and mace (?) in the other — is not identified. Behind the first a 
shaven-headed monk kneels in adoration ; behind the other, the 
figure appears to be a female. 

At each side of the central figure sits a Bodhisattva; that on the 
proper right probably Matijuiri (he "of glorious beauty”) holding 
in his hand the book of Buddha's teaching; and the oIIkt attendant 
is Avalokitcjvara, or P’admapAwi, with a 
flower in his left hand. Both these figures 
are very much in the pose of the Japanese 
figure just referred to. 

The eleven-headed standing form of 
Avalokiteivara is very frequent in Nep&l, 

Tibet, and Japan, and it occurs at an early 
date in the Kawheri Buddhist cavetemples, 
as well as among the ruins of Nakon Thom 
inKambodia. In this form, as in others, he 
is represented with tour or more arms, — 
with the upper right hand he holds up a 
rosary, and with the left a long-stemmed 
lotus flower (ill. 148 ). The uppermost 
head is regarded as that of Arnitabha, 
who is represented as His spiritual origin ; 
the others are arranged al)ove one an- 
other, in threes, as in the Hindu Trimurti, 
and either the lowest head is single, or the 
tenth counting upwards.* In represent- 
ations with only one head, the figure of 
Amitibha is placed as a crest on the mukuia or crown. 

A favourite relief is what may be called the Litany of Avaloki- 
tejvara or Padmapani. It appears in the Hauddha caves at Elura, 
at AurangAbad, at Kawheri, and both in sculpture and painting at 
Ajan/A. In these scenes the Bodhisattva is represented standing 
on a lotus and holding the rosary in his right hand and a lotus stem 

* Cave Temples, p. 357, and pi. W ; Notes on Ajanta, ko., p. 100 and jd. *xiv. 11 ; Bis- 
toire de I’Art du Japon (Paris, 1900), plUxTii, zli, p. 911, kc. 



148. AVALOKITKsVaHA. 

A form of Padmap&ai ; from 
a Nepuleso drawing. 
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in tlu; left ; at each side of the panel are representations of sup- 
pliants in danger from enraged elephants, from lions, snakes, fire 
and sliipwreck, from murder, captivity, death, &c., — from which 
I*adma|)A;/i delivers them. These scenes, taken in connexion with 
the late Mr. Beal's translation from Chinese of the “ Confessional 
service (if the great compassionate Kuan-yin,” are of much interest, 
and show that at a date before the eighth century the character of 
this Hodhisattva must have been fully defined.’ In other Ka«heri 
sculptures he is attended by a female or '1 ara at each side; whether 
this is connected with the worship of these goddesses as female 
counterpai ts of Avalokite.vvara, has not been investigated. 

I he ligures of Manju.vri and Padmapaz/i have been dwelt upon 
as showing how nearly northern Buddhist art approached mere 
p e r s o n i f i c a t i o n. The purely spiritual element so entirely pre- 
dominates that the human figure has become a mere form. But in the 
case of these two Bodhisattvas there remains at least a trace of 
person.ility, which in other representations--about which something 
must be said — is complettdy extinguished. The oldest personili- 
tation ol this kind is the goddess of transcendental knowledge — 
Prajha Bararnita (Tib. Sher-p'yin-ma), which, in style, as in worship, 
is not of much account.- 

The final results of this multiplication of forms show a notable 
df'gencration in two directions. On the one hand the limbs no 
longer suffice to bear all the attributes; several arms, several heads 
are given to the figure : it is redujilicated in itself. The literal 
representation of old epithets of strength and splendour probably 
gave rise to this: words like Sahasrabdhu, “the thousand-armed,” 
“he who ha.s the strength of thousands,” and so on, received a 
])urely ext<niial meaning. The ancient Indian method, borrowed 
from West Asia, of determining simple human forms by the ap- 
pending of attributes, — in itself an altogether inartistic method, — 
degenerated into something repellant. Therewith real art comes 
to an end : the figure becomes a mere hieroglyph, the decking out 
with few or many attributes gives it the name of some religious 
idea. On the other hand, the chief figures are relieved of certain 
qualities which appear as particular Bodhisattvas — male and female. 
One of these goddesses of the latest Buddhism is ‘‘the victorious 
goddess of the skull-protuberance ” — Ustiwishavijayd’ — “ having the 
inteUigtnuo of the most splendid perfect one.” 

^ .Sbg Ar. Sur, 1^. fnd. vol. 75,76, ami pl.liii ; vol.IV, p. 51, and pi. xxxiii,3; 

Car^ Temples^ ]>. 357 ami ])1. Iv. 1 ; j\ofes on Ajanta^ ttc., p.42; and, for the ^‘Con- 
fessional Servipp,” J. H. A. JS, N.S. vol. 11 pp. 4-03-'25 ; Gniiuvedel, MythoL des 

Unddk. (n Tibet a. Monytd. S.65 ; Waddell, L^mrrtsm^ pp. 15, 357. — J.B. 

- Ol lior rutTe ])t'r.soiiitication.s of early date are Dhurma (Buddha's teaching) and 
JSanirha (the assembly of monks, the “ehurcir'), the goddess of the six syllables (om 
ma/ii padme hum), S^c. Conf. also the beautiful figure of an old Javanese Prajfiil- 
p^iraiuita in Bijdi'Hfien tot de Taal-Land-en Tolkenkunde ran yederl. Indie, 

J>l.Vlll ((', IMeyto, Bijd. tot de het Mahnyuna op Jaoa), fig. 1. 

^ Til). //Tsug-ior-rnaiu-par-rgval-ma. See above p. 162. Also Griinwedel, MtfihoL 
den Btiddh. in Tibet y Ss. 138, 148, 151. 
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As we have seen, the deities, Bodhisattvas, and Buddhas were 
represented in Gandhara in groups of threes, lives, eights, — and it 
seems as though this arrangement had some influence on their 
attributes: analogies of composition certainly exist. 

The illustration No. 121 from Loriylin Tangai, in the Calcutta 
Museum, is an example of a triad group. The relief is 15 inches 
broad and presents Buddha upon i\\t padvtdsana or lotus-seat with 
a standing Bodhisattva on each side. These can hardly, howfwer, 
be directly related to the philosophical doctrine of the Ratnatraya 
as represented by Dharma, Buddha, and Sawgha, — for these figures 
are not very prevalent in NepAl, Tibet, &c. But they are closely 
connected with the popular worship of the three statues of “the 
past, present, and future Buddhas” represented by Nfikyamuni ^^ith 
Avalokitejvara and Maitreya, and with the other triad of AmitAbha 
or AmitAyus with Avalokite^vara on his left hand and MahasthAma 
on his rigKt. This latter, at least, is an early MahAyAna arrange- 
ment since it is represented in the Amitiiyur-dhyana SiUra} 

The pantheon of the northern school of Buddhism in Tibet, China, 
and Japan, is the most gigantic in the world, but it is infinitely 
monotonous. Hardly a single figure sho\.vs real life. It is interest- 
ing to note how this endless system of models, originated in Tibet, 
China, and Japan, which, with slight variations of hand-postures, 
attributes, and colours, is always increasing. It arose from the 
representation of the monk in China and Japan ; in Tibet from the 
portrait of the hierarch. In the former, the representations of 
monks, which doubtless began with an ideal portrait of the chief 
disciples (Sthaviras) and of the ancient magicians, degenerated into 
caricatures; but in Tibet the real portrait has been developed from 
the ideal. The Bodhisattvas are always incarnated in the hierarchs 
of Tibet : PadmapA«i is reborn in the Dalai Lama, &c.; but the 
Bodhisattvas are eternally the same. The different .stages of incar- 
nation of the saints, however, present variations in their individuality. 
The portrait of the grand Lama pre.sents an interesting reaction 
from tlx* artificial rendering of the regions of the gods. The divine 
in earthly form, in many cases, breaks througli in an exquisite way: 
the figure remains artificial and does not depart from the canon ; 
but the heads of these hierarchs, on the bronzes and miniature, of 
the ecclesiastical art, arc mostly of real artistic value. 

Of the many good ex.^mples of this class which the Berlin Royal 
Museum po.ssesses is the richly-gilt bronze of the spiritual Prince of 
Tra-shi-lhum-bo (AI<ra-shis-/hun-po) P a 1 - da n - y e - s h e byPal- 
/dan-ye-s!)es), who died in China in 1/79 {conf. ill. 149). The 
portrait of this interesting man is remarkably fresh and faithful. In 

' See Sae. B. E. vol, XLIX, pt. ii, pp. 176, ISOff. A auite ximil.ir relief iii repre- 
Mnted in Amantcati and Jatfffo^tfapela StApas^ p. 12. Miiliilstli/lnia i.x, iu»t improb- 
ably, a Mahttyana deification or knahnue of MaudfjalyAyaiia. tlio rijrlit l*'Oid dixeiple of 
Gautama. AinitAyus i-t the Snmhhoifalciiita or reflex 8]>iritualitv of Amitsiltfia, the 
oorresponding Manmihi Buddha being iSAkyaniuni ; hi» UodhiMattva is I’adinupuwi. — J.U. 
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the coarsely executed l)ut h<-aulifu!ly arranged garment the last off- 
shoots of.the (iandhara school are noticeable. It is in keeping with 
the political power of thr l ibetan hit'rarchy that the representations 
of the (irand 1 amas should take the first place among the objects to 



14'.t.Tui nuANC) Lama oi. Tk A-kHi-t,ii uM-ito Pvi -i> » n-yk-.shk 
(l/P!*l-/(l:uio'i’-!'lu*'i) I7a7-f779). fiill ltroii/.e from Tibet Tlie 
almn-boWi in tlie left hiuid in of lapis lazuli. Hei(,'lit 51 inches. 

Original in llerlin Museum. 

be venerated: the rudeness and persistent religiousness of the people 
has preserved this from the fate which befell it in t hina and japan, 
forming a brilliant epoch — the caricatures of monks. 

The individual element appearing in the portraits of the Lamas 
surpasses Indian art conditions; it points to the attainments in 
culture of the people of high Asia. And if we may correctly recognise 
the Issidones’of Herodotos as the people of Tibet, then, the modern 

‘ Toni.VMiliok, Ariitea* von Proikonnew*, in Ab. d. k. k. Ak,der WitteHuck. in 
h. phil. Cl.. Bd. CVI (1888), pp. 715f., 7181. 
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Buddhist cult supplies a true chart of the progress of culture 
among these high Asian people, whose lot was connected in so. re- 
markable a way with the Hindus from the time when the Greeks 
obtained correct information about India. On the Lamaist altars, 
beside the relics of a barbarian stage — trumpets of human thigh 
bones, votive bowls of skulls, tambours of children’s skulls — appear 
Buddha pictures in which traces of late antique artistic elements, 
still strongly inspiring, have a mystic existence ; but beside these 
are the ideal portraits of the old Indian paWits and their successors 
the Lamas, with their intelligent— or, if w'e might rather say, - 
crafty faces. It we bear in mind, however, that they were the 
representatives of culture in those barbaric lands, that they were 
able to subdue and tame for ever the .Mongols, the fiercest con- 
querors and warriors in the world, and that too w'ithout a religious 
war, — we c.in only rejoice that these valuable portraits, 'in modified 
antique forms, have been handed down. 

The application and conversion of old sacied types to caricatures 
has appropriated even old compositions. Among these, as an in- 
stance, is the representation of the NirvSi;;a scene. The sketch 
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Kroin II J;i{miie 80 coloured print; couf. No*. 70-74. 
Originul in Berlin Mueeuin. 


(ill. 150), from a Japanese picture, represents the death of a world- 
ling in this manner. His numerous lady friends, and even a small 
lapdog, give free expression to th6ir grief over the death of the 
“gentleman,’’ who, larger than them all, lies before them. 

It may be asked what is the use of all the aesthetic debate about 
“Japanese colour printing” so long as the chief facts are unknown 
to us, so long as we are not in a position to understand the Wit — 
which here, fortunately, we do. 

With reference to the formally conserved antique elements, out- 
side India, — as was already noted in connexion with Indian orna- 
ments,— a notew'orthy phenomenon occurs: In India, foreign forms 
get merged in national ones ; metamorphosed in all sorts of ways, 
they have held a longand highly varied existence, carried down into 
the Brahmanic art of the Middle Ages; while in lands outside India, 
the canon developed from the G4ndh4ra sculptures is more closely 
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conserved. We need only note the markedly antique elements still 
visible in the Javanese Buddha and Bodhisattva heads (ill. 115 and 
146) compared with uie GdndhAra types (ill. 1 10, ill), or the Chino- 
Japanese arrangement of the garments (ill. 120, 125). The whole 
phenomenon is connected with language which, I believe, gave rise 
to the learned and hierarchical character of the northern monastic 
system. The southern school adhered to the P 41 i language, because 
the current PrAkr/ta dialects of India proper were mutually intel- 
ligible enough, and the development of culture was 
common to all. Transitions between the Priikr/ts existed just 
as certainly as between the modern idioms of Aryan origin in 
northern India. But the people of the Panj&b had not followed the 
Brahmanic development (conf. above p.7),and even if in some lands 
under the Indo-Skythian rule, Aryan dialects were spoken, they un- 
doubtedly became widely different. To them came the entirely 
allophylian tribes of the Indo-Skythian kingdom — Hellenes, Yueh- 
chis, the tribes of Dardistiin, Kashmir, Persians, Turks from the 
east, etc. For this reason, Sanskr/'t, the language of the learned in 
the north, was chosen at jAlandhara for the language of the sacred 
texts. From that time onwards, even among the Lamas of Tibet 
and of- remoter Mongolia, it has enjoyed an artistic life, which did 
not, however, continue free from error. In both cases the classical 
form veiled the greater decay of the original doctrine. The only 
individual elements which we meet with are the Lama portraits. 
But they are persons represented, not representers. The 
names of the artists are wanting. The forms are foreign : foreign 
people had executed the most important works; even at the present 
day mechanical occupations are in the hands of exclusive castes 
that originated in a mixing of races. The result was that art was 
not popular, that the Indian people in the mass con- 
tinued indifferent to such matters. The peasant class, 
the core of Hinduism, continued in its primitive condition. Among 
primitive peoples, he who can carve a figure is by virtue of that 
fact a magician. What must have been the effect when the foreign 
artist covered buildings of quite a novel sort with decoration in a 
fixed style, — of hybrid creatures, etc., or found means to bring the 
image of the universally venerated Emancipator down from heaven ! 
This explains •why the Tibetan historian T&ranAtha speaks of the 
ancient buildings as having been erected by Yakshas (fairies) and 
NAgas (snake-demons). These names conceal those of the foreign 
artists. A similar state of things, founded on analogous facts, arose 
in the German middle ages. The builders of the first cathedrals were, 
for the most part, foreigners ; the people regarded them as super- 
human — as in league with the Evil One. More than one architectural 
or plastic monument of the early middle ages has received a tradi- 
tional explanation which, apart from the humorous element, reminds 
us of theJAtaka fable related above. The faej, that Greek architectural 
anecdotes were also directly received, belongs to literary history. 
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An Indian element which soon appears is, as we have noted, the 
repetition of the same forms; it is parallel with the lik«* 
phenomenon in the texts ; the mystic magical power of the ritual 
text with its repetitions, — always regarded as of great importance 
in India, — led to the general disintegration in later Buddhist liter- 
ature. The repetitions of the motifs brought about the dissolution 
also of Buddhist art. 

Naturally, it was not possible to shake off fixed, influential attri- 
butes and to express the character of a mythological being by a 
corresponding representation of the body, such as Athens attained 
to when at the height of its glory. Still attempts at it are not 
wanting: India was not so distant from it in its warm .ippreciation 
of Nature. If we consider tlnr representations of the Nagas, and 
especially the Nagas as the reliefs at AmarAvati (ill. S) and the 
paintings of .Ajaw/a (conf. Griflith, Ajantd, vol. I. pi. 12) show them 
to us, we cannot fail to se(‘ in the excessivj-ly twisted bodies at- 
tempts to impart to them the characteristic of th<‘ body of the 
snake. In spite of this, the old attribute — a snake’s hood on the 
neck — was natiirallv not to be omitted. 



l.j|. Tiik Cokii.v or Gactvma. 

From :i stup'.i at Nalii near San;;liiio, e.vcravalial by -Major Cole', 188:}. 

From a |*hotu>miiili. 

In conclusion, we may append two or three further illustrations 
which differ somewhat from those already given. 
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Notice has already been, direct. (pp. 113, 119, 122) to a figure 
which appears at the feet of tie ■ ig sage in most of the repre- 
sentations (ill. 70~77). Situ ' pages were printed off, I have 

come upon a photo- 
graphofa relief (ill.i 51) 
from a stupa at NalA 
near SanghAo.' It 
measures 13 inches in 
length by 1 1 .1 high, and 
is quite a unique repre- 
sentation. The trees 



behind ana the figure 
on the right with the 
bed on which it rests, 
identify the box. with 
three monks beyond it, 
as the coffin of Buddha. 
And, the figure at the 
foot, being saluted b^ 
one of the monks, as if 
he had ju.st arrived, 
seems to support the 
conjecture already 
ma(l<N that this may 
be Maha-KA.vVapa, be- 
fore whos(‘ arrival it 
was found impossible 
to remove the corpse 
for cremation.- '1 his 
KA.vyapa was a BrAh- 
ma/^a of Magadha or 
IbhAr, and the chief 
survivor of the eighty 
principal disciples or 
Sfhaviras. On his 
arrival at Ku.vinArA, 
where Gautama died, 
having bared his right 
shoulder, — it is said 


the corpse put the feet 
152 . MonKL SnBiKKfroiii T,ori}ftn iniSwAt out from the wrappings 

district. Orij{liiiil in Calciiltn MiiHeniii. to wor- 

ship ; other versions say he changed the garments that enshrouded 
the body for others from his own store, and having replaced the 
cover of the coffin, the fire burst forthdrom the pile and consumed the 


• “ Sent to l 4 ihor Miu^uni. Dec. 1883,--No. 31-10 in Major Cole’# CataluKue.” Tbi# 
ie all tbe information 1 have found reapeoting thia'icutptiire. 

* Conf. 8. Hardy, Man. Bmdk. p. 360f. 
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body.* After this, KSi'yapa convened the first Buddhist council for 
the settlement of the canon; and is reckoned as the first Patriarch. 
5 '&riputra and Maudgalyayana — the right and left band Sthaviras, 
— had died before Gautama. 

Ir the museum at Bombay, are two representations of the 
NirvAwa scene from Marjan stupa near MiyAn KhAn. The best 
preserved is on a slab measuring 22 inches by 15, having a broad 
pilaster at each end. This personage there* appears placing his 
hand against the foot of the figure of Gautama and inclining his 
head, as if reverencing the dead. This seems to support the pro- 
bability that KA.yyapa is intended. VajrapAwi stands behind him, 
holding the vajra between his wrist and armpit : the seated figure 
and tripod appear in front of the bed ; and those behind it are 
Devas with naked busts. 

The sculpture represented in i)l. 1 52, came from Loriyan Tanga* in 
the SwAt district, and is in the Calcutta Museum. It measures* 
2 feet 9 inches in height and 15 inches across. As will be noted, 
it is cut quite through the slab round the central figure. It is a re- 
markably fine piece of sculpture,- and must have been regarded as 
a sort of altar. The central figure is, of course, the Buddha on the 
padmdsana, in the teaching attitude ; his right shoulder and arm 
are bare, and the robe is very carefully traced out. Over his head 
is a sort of canopy fronj which hangs a garland of flowers in a 
double loop, descending to touch the ushnisha^xts^mhWn^nkrobYlos, 
on his head. On each side, supporting the canopy, is a Persepolitan 
pillar with humped bullocks on their capitals ; the base and shaft 
are only a slightly enriched copy of the pillars we find at NAsik in 
the second century A.p. On the architrave above them are animal 
heads and the Buddhist rail or lattice pattern. Outside the pillars 
sit two Bodhisattvas — probably the same as in preceding examples. 
From above the architrave people for Deva.s) look down, and over 
these is a cornice, supporting a small model of a temple .at each 
end, in which sit two Buddhas. The central space is in two tiers, — 
the lower having two small figures of seated Buddhas and wor- 
shippers; the upper, an arched panel, contains a standing Buddha 
and two companions. Below the main figures is a cornice over a 
frieze ornamented by little figures carrying a great flower roll, such 
as is so common at AmarAvatf, with a worshipping figure at each 
end. The stone fits into a socket in a base covereil with a leaf- 
pattern.® 

Gas'tly, from among the many detached pieces of sculpture from the 
SwAt districts; of some of which we have only photographs by Mr. 
Caddy, while the originals do not .seem to have reached the Indian 
Museum, two more are represented (fig.lS3). • The measurements 
are, of course, unknown, but the head of Buddha appears to be of 
some size, and is a strikingly good piece of workmanship, showing 
the GAndhAra style of art at about its best. 'I'he face is distinctly 

^ ttockhill, Li/e of p|t. 144, 143. 

* Jour. Imd. Art omA Indtutrif, toI. VUI, p.W.- 
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less Indian than usual, but dignihed and calm ; the ttslmtsha is again 
manipulated into a sort of (ir<-el\ krobyios ; and the ear-lobes, so 



153. HKAD of lIl’bDHA AND FB.iCMBNT OF aCl'LPTrRi:. from Swilt. 

' From a phologriiph. 

far as the photograph indicates, are nut lengthened downwards in 
the usual way.' It may be compared with the illustrations Nos. 
110-119, 121, 122, and 131, — J.B. 

The foregoing sketch of the G:\ndhAra school has been carried as 
far as is possible with the scanty materials to hand : it is a pro- 
gramme which demands long and continuous work. I'hc last word 
has not yet been said, for the treatment in detail can only be carried 
out in India, — and especially in the museums of Labor, Calcutta, 
and Pesh&war. 

The results of the above investigations may be summed up some- 
what as follows : — 

!• Talent in sculptural art exists only in a limited degree among 
the Indian Aryans. The capacity for plastically d(?veloping perfect 
figures is wanting, as is also the ieeling for well-proportioned 
composition. On the other hand a powerful poetic tendency is 
* Jomr.Iml. Art ami Iminstr^, vol. VIII,i>.87. 
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evidenred, whit h, under the influences of tropical nature, readily 
borrows images from natural life, and, to the detriment of the com- 
position, executes these broadly, idyllically, but with a fine 
emphasizing of the characteristi<' features I'he gift of observation, 
sharpened by speculative training, leads to the humourous depicting 
of situations which very happily show the marked differences between 
the various classes of the people, ai\d even ventures upon religious 
representations ; but, notwithstanding this, the whole world of ideas 
remains subject to the religio-philosophic conception. The char- 
acter of the people wavers between sensualitv and pessimism. 

2. The (Ireek infliumces shown by the art of the .X.voka period 
follow in the track of oldt‘r and very energetic Persian influences. 
This role of intermediary on the part of the Persian kingdom is, in 
a general way, charact(*rized by Herodotos and Ktesias 

3. West Asian forms — the attribute of the thunderbolt, the so- 
called orientalizing of animals- -afford types for Hindu gods and 
other mythological beings of the older school. Phe fabulous Indian 
animals mentioned by Herodotos, Ktesias, etc., belong to this 
category (conf. p.42ff.). The wings of the hybrid animals sometimes 
appear in action (see pp. 48, 53) ; sometimes as flames. 

4. The GandhAra school represents a long development which 
begins with antique (heathen) forms and seems to end with 
Christian ones. 'I'he reliefs preserved are, indeed, for the most 
part, replicas of old models which are entirely based on Grecian 
composition laws, as, for example, the Bodhisattva at the gate 
(p. 98). In respect of style, the GAndhAra school is influenced by 
the more ancient one ; as, for example, in the NAch girl (p.i 1 1), and 
Persian pillars (p. 151!.). 

5. Hellenic deities in the character of the times of Alexander 
{i.e. local divinities) are traceable in GandhAra: the god of the gate 
(p. 95), the earth goddess (p. 98), the gods that look down and 
which perhaps imply a date (p. 1 29!.). Fhe following Greek divinities 
exist latent, — Zeus (p.9 1 ), tie (p. icX)),Paignia (p. 148), Nike (?) (p. 1 1 3). 
AthenePromaches is directly represented as a Greek goddess. Apollo 
served as a pattern for Buddha (p.164). 

6 . The.se Grecian representations have exercised a distinct in- 
fluence on the texts of fhe northern .school; for example, VajrapA«i 
(p.9if.), and the MahApathavi (p. 100). Certain texts (.such as the 
Lalita Vistara) are, so to speak, descriptions of reliefs or pictures. 

7. The Buddha type, which, in China, passes as that of the king 
Udayana, reverts indirectly to the GandhAra type (p. 170). 

8 . The types of the GAndhAra school (as well as the Grecian 
mode of com posit ion) are still traceable in the Buddhist ecclesiasti- 
cal art, as well as in the Buddhist schools of Tibet, China, and Japan.^ 

^ Palaeologue, Vart Chinovt, U certainly right oh to Chinese art and its so-called 
mythology, which offers merely schemes without a history and gives no new inter- 
pretation to Buddhist elements. The prince in gala costume, stiff and motionless, with 
the little tablet; the officer (wrestler) ; the two-sword juggler; and the long-bearded 
old man in dressiug-gowa, — represent nearly all the national Chinese types, which 
always recur. 
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A. 

Ab<i.igue!<. Kin}(, 78. 

Ab(^, ..Mount, 29. 
ahhaii<tpuni mudrt)^ 192. 
ahhiniihlcramana, or flight of Gautama 
from lioiuerlSO; date 131. 
aciieia airiaa, I81n. 

AchasinenideH, see Cyrus, Ilarius, Arta- 
xerxes, 4, 7, 8, 9 ; first universal king- 
dom, 158; inscriiAions of the A. 16; 
8t\le of their buildiugs, 2, 17, 81. 
.^darn’s I'eak or Sumanakh/a 72. 
.^dibuddha, 198. 

Adityavarmit, Javanese king, 199. 
Adrai'stoi, Skt. .IrAshfra, 8. 

®ou,s of the Gno.stic8, 195. 

Ahmadkb&d, 29. 

Ahriman of the Pei>ians, 39, 

Airavala, Indni’s elephant, 3H. 

Aja.*/il Cave- temples, 22f.; Piiinliiigs, 27, 
97, 136, 139, 157; )88n ; Nilgas with 
twisted bodies, t4, 45, 209; Miira’s at- 
tack on lluddha, 97 , representation of 
the Nirviaa, 118, 120, IOHiu; Garudus 
from A. 51 ; tribute-bearers, 130; Ava- 
lokite-vara, 193. 

Ajatasatru, PAli : Ajktasattu, king of Jlii- 
jsgnha, 4, 15, 54. 

Maureya, 183, 184. 

Akisigarhln bodliisattva, 184, 185, 190. 
Ak.shobhya, Dhyfinibuddha of VajrapiUi, 
195. 

Alab'i.ster, C., lOln., ]85n. 

Alawaki Vaksha, 45. 

Allakappa town, 15. 

Alexander the Great, 4, 10, 15, 76, 78. 

All Masjid sti'ipa, 152. 

.AmarkvalJ .stfipa and railings, 22, 26. 27; 
lluddha appears, 174,175; standingon 
a lotus, 199; the nimbus, 86; the 
ro/ra-bearer, 175; giirlatid-bearers, 
148f., 156; early Indian throne- 
seats. 28, 29, 53; departure of the 
Uodhisattva at A. 103; Mflyk, 112; 
Kksyapa legend, 128; rosettes, 149; 
erotic figures, 157; the seven jewels. 
159; attempt to express the deity in 
bodily form, 209. 
anatem padam (PUi). 179. 

Amb^ttha Brtbmiiia, 90. 


Amesh isp^uds, Persian ariibaiige’ , 38. 
Amitubha, conf. Suklikvatt, 183 ; Persian 
elements in the cult of A. I95f.; Ohrft- 
nibuddlia of Padma|>fl«i, 19B, 195, UMi, 
201 ; A.’s paradise, 170, 176, 195 ; A. in 
the crow tif Padmapkai, 193, 196. 
Amit&yus, 2( an., 205. 

Amoghasiddba, Dhyknibuddha of Vi'^va 
pkai, 52, 195. 

.^mrt'ta, 193, 194, 

Ananda, artisk of a reUr I at Stinchf , 251) 
Ananda, favourite disciple of Buddha, 
114, 118, 122, 182 
Ananta cave-temple, 41. 

Ankthapiadada, 

Anavamk river, Pkli: Auomk.. 14 
Ancyra temple, 153. 
andkakAra (Skt. Pkli), 199. 
aiiifavastram (Skt.),A5. 

(Hindi), 86. 

Aniruddha, 122. 
nitjali, 136n. 

alijana (Ski. Pkli) "eye-salve.” 161. 
Anomk, eee Anavamk. 

Antiochos Theos, 77. 

Anurkdimpura, 74 

amvyaujana-lakshawas, marks of the 

Buddha, 161. 

Ai«lkla Nkga, 43. 

Aphrodite, 40, 57. 

Aiwllo, 16, 137n, 164-166,213. 

Afiollonius of Tyaria, 79n. 

Aquse Solis, Ba{h, 93. 

Arakbosia, Haralivati, Sarasvatt, 10, 105. 
atam (Tamil) 32n. 

Arkshfra, 8. 

Aravkla Nkga, 77. 
architectural elements, 129, 151 f. 
arhat (Skt.) 201. 

Arj8tes*,84, 206n. 

Ardschi Bo^schi Ctian, .53n 
Arnold (Sir E.) l()(ta. 125n: 

Arsakes, Parthian king, 4. 

^rtaxerxes Mnemon, 68. 

Arya: the A. in the Pan jab, 6-8, 31 ; on 
the Ganges, 10 ; mythology of the A. 7 ; 
stone buildings, gold ornaments, 8; 
liidian A and Irknians, 8, 15 ; first idea 
of universal rule, 158. 

Asana, seat, throne, 192. 

Asafiga, 8 monk, 100. 
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ascetics. 12, 13, 61, 95. 146 ; coiif. Kilsyspa, 
ITruvilv^, 

AshUd/a, P&li ; Aail/hs, 131. 

aukViJitfa (Skt.) 64. 

Asita 13, 139, 155. 

AM>ka, Pali : A!«)k», conf. Piydaasl, Maur* 
ya, Maliiiida ; as prince at ycH8aiia){ara, 
26; ChakravartU, 158, 159; recofcuiaed 
Biiddliisin, 15f. 77 ; his buildiiiKS and 
their style (cf. Ikirihat) 3, 4, 17, 22. 23, 
26, 33, 37, 66, 81, 87, lt)5, 115, 123, 137, 
151 ; no nimbus, 86 ; bis inscriptions, 
16; intercourse with Greek princes, 77 ; 
Greek influences in the style of his 
buildings, conf. Hippocampus, Makara, 
Centaur, 17, 52^, 57 ', railing at Gayd, 
23, 52, 53, 57 ; chapel round the Bodhi 
tree, 69 ; intercourse with Tissa, king of 
Ceylon, 25, 26, 70. 

Aasyrians,— Imrbiuities of this people, 16; 
their art, 19; gods placed upon their 
attributes, 57 ; cherubim, 60. 

Asuras, 43. 

Athent, 82, 85. 213. 

Athens, 9, 166. 

Atlante^ 135, 155. 

dtmam, 12. 

AurafigAbkd nwh-temples, 194. 

aureole, tee nimbus, 176. 

Avalokite$vara bodhisattva, tee Padma- 

E Ui,— 183, 184, 193, 19to. 206; eleven- 
eaded A. 203. 

Aoid^reniddna, see J&taka, 13, 87, 96, 
100, 102n. 159, 179. 
aeiyauga, girdle, 41. 

Aaw, 78. 

B. 

Bacchanalian representation, 149. 

Bkgh caves, 22, 27, 193. 

Baj^t&n, Behistun, 16. 
haha&gi, 65, 73. 

Baktruns, tee Indoskythians, Oandhftra, 
Yueh-ohi, 4, 76, 166. 

Bali. 31. 

halikamtnam kar (Piili) 11. 

Ball, V. 61. 

B&miy&n, colossi, 83, 198. 

Baahrss, tee Bhriaast. 

BaiAhat, Bharhut, stone rail and gates, 22, 
28, 44, e7n.; no figure of Buddha at B. 
68, 157 ; the so-called Kinnarajdtaka, 
47, 48; inscriptions, 28, 80n. 68, 69; 
Hindfi type, 34 ; dormer windows, 161 ; 
sculptures. 23, 141 ; gods, 40, 41, 42, 
187 ; the bodhi tree, 69. 

Bfiiiaasl (Skt. and PUi) mod. ‘ Benares,’ 
Hind. Ban&tas, scene of the jfitakas, 64, 
66 : Buddha’s sermon at B. 67n. 88, 89, 
148-144, 187. 

Barlaam, lS6n. 

Bayley (Sir E. Clive) 82, 83n. 216. 

Beal (Bev. S.) 44n. 64u. 68n. 79n. I70n. 
20^216. 


Be<fsfi, 22. 

Behistun, see Bagistfin. 

Bemlivata Yakkha, 45. 

Bengkl, 174 ; tee Brahmasamfij. 

Ben-ten, 103, 148tt. 

Besnagar, 26. 

Bhadrk, 143. 

Bhaqarato Sakammnino bodko, 69. 
Bhagw&nlkl Indraji, 191n. 216. 

Bhajk, 22, 41. 

bkiimaaiala, prabkdmanAala, aureole, 86, 
167. 

Bhariiut, tee Barfihat. 
bhiktkus, 14. 114. 

Bhilsk, tee Skucbl, yidi$&, 22, 24, 

Bhop&l, 24. 

Bhfimidevt, 37n. 
hhdmitpana mudrd, 172. 

Bhfiteiar, 41n. 
bignonia suaveolens, 181n. 

Bihkr, caves, 22. 
btmba fruit, 161. 

Bimbisitra, 4, 68. 

Bindusfira, 4, 16. 

Bingaro, 105. 

Bloch (Dr. Th.) 141n. 156n. 178n. 216. 
Blonay (G. de) 93n. 
bodhi, 146, 181. 

bodhidruma, bodhi-tree, 14, 23, 26, 36, 60, 
70, 74, 92, 92, 97. 100, 180. 

Bodhisattva, Pkli ; bodhisatta, 23, 36, 61, 
79, 184, 168, 178, 176, 181-186, 206, 
211; B. in jktaka, 54f.; leaves heaven, 
61 ; his dwelling, 105, 125 ; explanation 
of bis words, 180; representations of B. 
3, 4, 18217. especially, 191-199 ; Yajta- 

S &ai, 91, 93, 94 ; their iSaktis, 106 ; tee 
laitreya, Mahkstbknaprkpta, Mafijuirt, 
VajrapAai, Padmapkai. 

Borasan Bu^ha figures, l74n. 218. 

Boro Budur, 124, 167, 193. 
fiirpvs, 34n. 

Bowring (Sir J.) 185n. 
brahman, world-soul, 12. 

Brahmk, representations, 87, 96n. 103, 112, 
126,139; voice of B. 161. 

Brahmadatta, 64. 

Brahmaloka, 196. 

Brkhmaaa, the highest caste Aiyas, lOff.; 
representation of B. at Skfioht, tee ath- 
tdnga, Kktyapa,iatd, Asita, 61-66, 189; 
representation of B. in Gandhkra, 76, 
116, 122, 127, 140, 141, 165 ; Brfthnuwa 
philosophy, 12, 14; converted by 
Buddha, 14; magicians, 64 ; B. type for 
BrahmA 87. * 

Urahmanio art, In. 42, 147. 

Brkhmani kite, 4to. 

Bralunanism, revival of, 76, 80, 81, 176. 
Bmhmasam&j, 179. 

Buddha, tee Gautama, Siddhlrth^ Hkyk, 
Prajftpatl, Nirvkaa; Ac., tiw ’Enlight- 
eneo,’ 1, 146; legends of bis youth, 
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flight, 13ff. 129f. 139; about contera- 
porary with Sokrates. 9; converts the 
M^yapiw, 61ff. 126ff.; B. and the Cha- 
kravartti, 90, 159'; ‘the great being,’ 
see Mahkpunwlia, li)9ff., pre-existence 
—tn Jktaka, Bodhisattva; Jl. and the 
Niig:i«, 43ff. 49, 94, 106 ; tee Adibuddlia, 
Mftimshibuddha, Dhyknibuddlia ; no 
figure of B. at Barlliat, Gayk, Skilchl ; 
B. re] -'scntations, 3, 68, 86, 87, 89f. 92, 
no, I30f. 152f. 157, 163, 167n. «e 
Udayana, Piaienajit; stories from his 
previous existences, 37 ; Mira’s army 
and B., 94, tee Nirviaa, 114, llHff. 162- 
181, 189, 190, 195-197, 199; B.’scofiin, 
209, 210; figure used decoratively, 152- 
154; lahhaim, 160f.; B. Maitreya, 
186ff., ‘fat-bellied Buddha,’ 147. 

Buddhagiiyi, m Gayi, 14, 62. 

Buddhsghosa, 5, 90n. 

buddhaltah'ihala, 61. 

Biiddbapada, 71, 72, 74. 

Biiddhapanfluo* voh Nippon. 3n. 

Buddhism, 07n.; first universal religion, 
9; extension, 3, 23; southern and 
northern schools, tee Asoka, llijagriha, 
4c. 

Buhler (Dr. G.) 13n. 19u. 25n. 216. 

bum-pa (Til).) and ijam-ba, 186. 

Iluiiyiii Nanjio, Ifl6n. 

Burges.s (.las.) 18n. 20n. 27, 30, 37n. .38, 
43n. 151). 47, 72n. 79n. 83u. 90n. 9.5n. 
96n. 103n. 118n. I22n. 125, 131n. 133, 
130, 137, 139-140, 149-1.‘)0, 152 150. 
179n. 182-184, 192, 194, 190, '202-203, 
205. 

Burma, Bnnnese, 20, 23, 71, 77, 129, 175. 

Burnouf (E.) 39n. 40n. 101 n. 

Bvanw-pa (Tib.) see Mailreya, 134, 181, 
‘181, 180, 187. 

Byziintinc elements in Gindhfira art, 152. 

c. 

Carni'nllri’'* i)alh'<, 153. 

centaur, JTPc Tirp^^oni, 18ii. 52. 

Ccvloii, sec Tisii, Aniiri'ldliapura, Veddil?, 
2. 2(i, 70, 72, HO. 

Chaddan^a elephant, 157. 

Chailya, 20, 21. 

chakra^ Pali: chakkd] chakkam vaikti^ 
158. 

Chakravuka N&ga, 411. 

Chr.kravftia, 158. 

Chakravartii, 158, 150. 

Chfiluk^'a, 20. 

Cbandft Yakkhinl, 41, 45, 111. 

Chandra, the moon, 130. 

Chandni^upia, 4, 15, 76, 158. 

Chandrattena, Babfi, 178. 

ChanK-*in-fu, 168, WH). 

ChanjkTha*Hutnkin, 3n. 52, 56, 57. 

chWptd^ 118. 


Cliaturmah4iija« or ChaturmahliriijilA 
gods, 61, 136, 147. 
chuuri. 60. 
chelukkhepa, 35. 
cherub, 60. 

Chetiyagiri, 26. 

Chhanna or Chhanr/aka, 13, 14, 103, 128, 
155. 

ehhatra^ 155. 

Chhorten (Tib.mch‘od-rten),20n. 
Chhos-hkhor (Ch*o8-k‘or) 151. 
chihnd, or cognisHince, 193, 194n. 
chinucra, 18. 

China, 3, 27, 57, 68, 79, 157, 168, 170, 175, 
201, 204, ^5 [see Han, Ming-ti, Thien- 
ku, Mah:\yana, Kuan-yin, P‘ai 7 lu, Ki- 
lin]; Ch. pilgrims, 79, 160, 190, see 
Fah-hian, Hiuen-thKing,Sung-yun ; Ch. 
mythology, 21 3n. 

Christian art, 42, 68, 135. 
chronology, 4-6. 

Chulakoka devata, 111. 

Chunda, 114. 
cla^-aeal, 180. 
coftin of Buddha, 209, 210. 
coin-ty|)e8, 138. 

Cole (Maj. H. H.) B3n. 89n. 94, 100, 118, 
125, 128, 130, 186, 216. 

Coplerton (Bp.) 13 d. 114n. 

Corean dog, 51. 

Corinthian pillars, 139, 151, 152. 
cuneiform inscriptions, 82. 

Cunningham (Sir A.) 18n. 25, 40n, 41n. 

46n. 57d. 69, 78n. 83, 1,37, 216. 

Curtins, 41n. 216. 
cymbals (UUas) 129. 

Cyrus, 4, 7, 158. 

D. 

ddgaba (Sinhalese) 20, 21, 185. 

Dahala, 77. 

Dakinl, 102n. 

Dak8hiiia])aiha, Dekhan, 6, 27. 

Dalai-lama, 193, 205. 

DjirdfsUn, 208. 

Darghab&zu, 162. 

Darius, Old Pere. Darayavaiish, 4, 9, 10, 
16, 158, 

Daulat&bild, 34. 

Davids (T. H. Rhys) Bln. 78n. 91n. 92n. 
De.ane (Major H. A.) 103, 216. 

T>elili, Hind. DilH -pillar at. 17, 22. 
Demetrios, 101, 138. 
demi-gods, 43. 

demons, d\mrf8, 35 ; see Mlira. 

Des Guignes, 181n. 
deus ex machim^ 90. 

Devas, 7, 30, 48, 60; devamanussU, 42. 
Devadatta, 54-56, 88, 89. 

DevadHsi, 113n. 

Devaloka, 60, 195 ; see SuddhavlUa. 
devaputra, Pdli : devaputta, 39. 
devatii, 48, 120. 
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devf, 73. 

dhammachakkaux pavaiteii, 151. 
Dhamnilr, 22. 

])hanada, Dhannpati,— Kubora, 136. 
Dharma, Puli dhuinma, the truth or 
rituah Buddhis t<*achi)iir, 181 ; i>er»ion. 
ified, aoin. 205; J)h. Hymbol of the 
early f)eri(vd, 10, 20, 67 ii. 128; seeBaril- 
»a«l, Mr/^';jd;iva. 

ilharmachakni, Pfkli (ihamn\achakkay67n. 
74, 151, 150 ; dhaniiachnkrainudrA, 185, 
187, 188n. 189, 193u.; Dharmavhakra 
tStitra^ 144. 

Dharinachfiriii, 130. 

Dhnnnapradlpikt)^ 161. 
dhatu^ dhdtuqarbha, 20 
dhoti (Hind.) 35, 186. 
i)lmtarlsh/ni, 47ii. 136. 
dhifdna, 195, 200, 201. 
dht/dnamudrd^ I93n. 191, 196. 

Dhyiln ibod h isa It v:u«. 1 95 
Dliyuuibuddhas, 52, 195, 197. 

Diamond llirono (vd/rdsoHa) 14. 

DiadradiH, 166. 

Dionysos, 78. 

Dipankara Buddh i, 142, 143. 

Dir^s'ub.'lhu. 162 
Divpfivddana, 68 
rdo-rje (TilKdan), 9U 

Driividji style, 53, 151. 
drdkshd, irrj|K‘s, 3 In. 

Droau, 15. 

Dulva, 

Duruy lle^zbe^;^^ 101 n, 136n, 137n. 
dvare aiku'atthddfi'atd^ door j^od, U>, 95. 
dtViWapnlm^ 16. 

1^:. 

} irenreirli, 9ii 
tlapatra NA*-:?!, 43, 94.. 

Elliot (Sir W ) 26 
ElOra, 22, *>2, 95, I9f>, J97 
CMii nation, ii»5 

Eros, 47, 8S, 95. 213 , rrotU' li^ure^, 1 1*9 
Etruvan irl, .s5 
Euhenierisiii, 79. 

Enk^ltld«•^, 77 
EutludiMiioM, 138 
Evans (E. I* ) lln 

F 

F.ili-hi.m. HI, i'l, 171. I'.HI. 

Pa!i.<boll ( V ) 5'0i 
Fell ((apt. E ), 25 

Feri'iis.'^on ^.Ia< I IVa 2nn 21n 23ii. 25, 
27n 4ln. 83. 112, 128, 149, 153, 159ik 
(ieus reli^iosn, Mil, ISlii.: F j^domenOa and 
F. indiea, 181 n 
Foism, 1 75. 

Foucaux (Ed ), l'*On 

Foucher (A 93, 137iii 117, 177ii 193n. 

Fravashis, Ferver*^. 195 

Ci 


Gaia or Ge, 100, 213; Mahftpr/thvi. 
Gallic divinities, 137n. 
gandkn* wt#, 46. 

GandhAra (Old Pers.) in Herodotos, Gan- 
darioi, ‘'iibjeel to llie Acha?mt*iiides, 10, 
75, 82; under the Indo-skytbians, 79; 
proper de.'^ii^niation for the sculptures 
instead of (jrax^o- Buddhist, Ac. 82; (4, 
inon;- terifis, 22, 77, 108, 123. 

G And hAm school (tiAndhani is the ad j. from 
Gandhara) 22f. 27,75,84,93, 163tf.; in- 
fluence on Indian art, 156; painting, 27, 
1 47, 169. 

(jaiulharva, 43, 47,- 136. 

GaaON'i, VinAyaka, 183. 

Gartga, river goddess, 45. 
liaagita Vak«ha, 45. 

(janynied<*, 108, 1 ft). 
garhhti^ ;>(), 1,55. 

CatrUnds, 148. 

Gardner (P ), 86n. 13,s, 217. 

(iarinO 7, t3. 18-52, 57, 5S, 93, *11, 108 
1 10. 123, 135 
(iarutinanl, 19. 

(fanhiina, I'Ali, (lOtaun. 9, 13, 11, 23, 37, 
60, 62,61, (>6. t)8, 125, 128-131, 1()2, 179, 
and 'ce under Bnddh.i 
(iavft, see .\^oka, Burma, 11,22, 23. 41, 
43, 52, 53, ()8, (*)9, 73, 7 1, 97, 178. 

Ge, see (iaia 
(leriuan iiiytliology, 7. 
ghunghvu (Hindi), 111. 
giganto-inaeliia, 134, 

GirnAr, 16n. 

(Gnostics, 195. 

Goblet d’Alvieli i, 19n 13.Sii 217 
(jondophani-, 5, 78, HI 
(ineco-Bakt . lan kingdom, 12, 7**> 77. 

(ir;e< O' Buddhi'-t , 22, 75 
(iraanli, 93. 
gr:i|H‘ vine, 1 1 5P 
(>rri*k nilluein »■ 57, 213 
(intVm. t ir\ I'N ort»r\}dMi^. 5* » 

(intliths <.lo ). 27. 97. I39n 2nn, 21 ; 
(irouM* (F S ), 3ln 217 
(iuIxTuati' {\ dt‘). I'Mi 
(iupla. 5.SU; I38n 

tiiiru, 89 


llam|><d, 93n 
Han d \ n.i^t v . • 

A/Mivr/, }t»l 

llanls (v8j. 1 , 51n 62n l»iln.2l<»n 

JlariMeganu -i. 52. 

HAriti, 1M3-I05. 

Ila/ArA, 168. 

Heliokl(‘s, 77 
Helios, 165. 

Hellenes, 8, 9. 86, Kio , set (ireek 
Herakles, ilerenli*'*. 82, 9*1. 

Herinaios, 78. 

Hermes, 137a. 


Gabet (M.) 8in 
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Horodotos, 10, 34, 75, 82, 206, 213. 
liesus, 93. 

Ilettner (F.), lOln. 

114. 

Hiniillaya, 6. 

Hinayaiia, 182, 191. 

Hindlm, 10, 82 
Hindi. 32, 35. 

HiiidO, 33, 35, 36, 160,. 162, 168, 182 ; H. 
type, 35, 86, 103; Hinduism, 80; Ik 
artists, 100; inytlK)lo;.ry, 182. 
Hindustan, 6, 8. 

HippcK‘anipi, 57, 81. 

Hirth (F.) 34n. 168. 175». 217. 

Hiuen Thsaiiif, 68, 79n. 80, 81, 85, 91, 171, 
214. 

Hoffmann, 124, 170n. 186n. 
nokus;u, 51. 

Holi, 95n. 

Ho-^llan}.,^ 117, 190n., llo-tei, 147n. 

Hti (Biirmp'jo), 20. 

Hue (M.), 8ln. 

Hultzsch (E.), 60n. 69n. 

Hath ((!.), 17ln. 

I. 

Indo-China, 8 ; see Burma, Siam. 

I ndo- Hellenic, 82. 

I ndo-c.o r i n 1 1 li a 1 1 , 1 52. 

Indo-SkNthians, 76, 79, 137, 138, 208; 

Kanishka, Yueh-ohi. 

Indhvildri, 27. 

India, see 6’akra, 7, 38, 87, 90, 91, 94, 95, 
1 MV.142. 

Indra^aila, 140. 

Indus, 10. 

Iranian*^, see Acluem<*nides, lVr«v»’>s, 6, 8: 

Ma.sdayasnians, 8i, 158, 190, 195. 
Isipatana or Sarnatli, 22, 14.3-145, 

Islam, 175. 

Ihsidones, 206. 

I-tsing, 6. 

J- 

Jaina in^'thology. In. 29, 43n. 181 n.; co- 
lossi, 198n. 

Julandhara, 5, 79; 80, 100, 208. 
JamaliJ^arhi, 23, 82, 86, 133, 150, 152, 154. 
Jam-ha, see Byain^-pa. 

Jainna (Skt. Yamun£l), 45, 

Japan, 3, 6, 9, 27, 80, 93ri 99, 137, 157, 
168, 169n. 170, 208, 213, /cc Ten-pru, 
Hokusai, Amitfibba, Tori-i, Ten-nio, 
Onis, Kariobin^, Ho-sbang, Ho-td. 
Ja/iV 61, 87. 

Jttfaka^ see AvidHreniddnn, 37, 38, 46, 53, 
60, 100, 142, 181 

Java, 31, 80, 124, 199, 200, 208. 

J/idna^ Pali : dht/dha, 198, 

Ji-koku,— l)britarnsii/ra, 136n. 

Jinns. 102n. 

Johnson (Cap!.), 25. 

Jul^ (B.), 53 d. 

J upiter, 91. 


K. 

Kltbul, 6, 10, 79 j^rapes, 34. 
Kodain-kuki Kbel, 190, 191. 
kadambfi, 32. 
knddlei (Tamil), 33n. 

Kadphises, 77. 

Kfifarko^ 120, 121. 
kakuhha^ 32. 

Kaknsanda, see Krakuohchhanda, 71, 181, 
188, 195. 

Kalpa, 196. 

Kalpavnksha„31. 

Ki\ma or Sraara, 57, 95. 

Ki\madevnlokas, 38, 39. 

K&maloka, 94, 95. 
kamawAain^ 139. 

KfUnHvachnra, 60, 61. 

Katnboja, 80, 175. 
kamma (Skt. karma) ^ 181. 
kammavdchd (PHli), 107. 

Kainpenj.^ Pet, 179. 

Kannkamuni, PHti : Koaii^^amuna, 74, 181, 
188, 195. 
kanchnkin}, 129. 

Kanheri, 22, 108, 143. 

Kanishka, 6, 78, 79. 

Kanjur (Tibet.) bsA'aA-h</vi/r,3. 
KawMaka, 95, 102, 103, 128, 155. 

KA.«va, 77. 

Kapilavastii, Rdli: Kapillavattbu, 13, 15. 
karanphdl (Hind ), 111. 
kaTi (Tamil), curry, 114 
KariAbini^a, 49. 

KiVrl^, 22. 

Karyanda, 10. 

Kusa\>ara, K. 159n. 

Kfidimir, 77, 79. ^ 

Kfi^^vapn, Pali: Ka‘<.sHpa, see Uruvilv.^, a 
Brabmana, 02, 63, 65-69, 1 1 1, 115, 1 19, 
122, 12(>-128, 140, 182, I89n. 210. 
KAsyapa Buddha, Gautama's pri de<*.e8sor, 
74, 181, 188-190, 192, 195. 

Ka^ak, 22. 

Kausambi, 149. 
kdvya^ 66. 

keidappu (MalayAl.). 32. 
keorfi (Mar.), Skt.: ketakf. Hind ketkf, 
32. 

Kern (H 1 15n. 
kesira, 32. 

Khandesb, 27. 

Kbotan, 138ii. I69n. 

Kliyiin^^: K*yun,-- (j.irur/a, 52; K‘yu»- 
sho>,^-chan, 94n, 
ki-lin, 19n. 

Kin-kaa, 92n. 

Kimpurusha, 43n. 47n. 

Kinimras, Kinnarfs, 18, 43. 47, 48, 50; 
Kinaaraidtaka, 47 
Ki|.hnK'(J. li), KKbi. 150, 217. 
Kiahimojiit, Uariti, 105. 

Koifya, Ko/iya, 13. 
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Kohiitftn, 75. 

K6mok»fJI»p.) Vir^pAiuha, 136d. 
Kon&ffamans, tee Kanitkamuni. 

Kores, 6, 80, 168 ; K. Aog, 51. 

Kofala, 10, 15, e8D. 60, 171. 
Krakuchchhanda, eee Kakaaanda, 181, 
188, 196. 

5Kni-Hhii)^/hun-po, 206. 

Kriophoroa, 185-lM. 

Kmhii& river, 26. 

Krtshaa— Mkra, 89. 
krobyloi., 86, 87. 116, 211, 212. 

KteaiaM, 61, 68, 218. 

Kuan-yin, 201, 204. 

Kubem or Kuvera, 40n. 41, 46, 186, 137. 
Kiibhk river, 76. 

Kuhn (E.) HI. 

Kmki-kffUiehi, In. 

Kumbh&ndiw, 136. 

Kural, 40. 

Kurumban, 68. 

KOahan trite, 77, 78. 

Kuainai^ani, Wii: Kuainkrk, 16, 113, 119, 
122, 144n. 210, 211. 

I.. 

lAhor, 83, 96, 96, 98, 106, 106, 146, 146, 
212 

Inkthanat, 161, 162. 
liflkobnit. 37ii. 39, 183. 
lalitnvajm, 66. 

LalHa-Vlttara, 93, 101, 131n. 161, 179, 
213. 

LnlitavvAha, 13 

Dima, Tib. AIia>ma, ‘ mipcrior,’ oonf. Pal* 
daiwye-alie, Imlitavnjra, 66, 117, 193, 
205-207. 

LaiiiaiMin, 36, 67, 68, 80, 103, 176, 186, 187. 
LaoH, 176. 

Lawion (C.) lOn. 680 . 78n. 

U/, 20, 22, 26. 

Lateran muaeum, tee Kriophoroa, Sopbo- 
klea, 186, 189. 

Le Don (A.) 23ii. 

Leitiier (Dr.) 83n. 217. 

Leocharei*, 108, 109. 

Lha-aa, 92n. 

LokapkbHlevatk, 40n. 1.17. 138, 147, 190n. 
LonKinanua, 162. 

Lori 3 &n.Tiu.,(ai, 28, 102, 107, 119, 129, 
131, 182, 140, 14111. 148. 168, 164, 166, 
202, 205, 210, 211. 
loW (Hind.) 69, 68, 127. 

Intoa, 19. eee Padina, Nelumbium. 
Lumbinl, 111, 113, 126, li:iii. 135. 

M. 

Maoeduin.nn empire, 9, 168. 

Mavk<-iixi<‘ ((‘ol. C ) 26. 

M;id<lock (.Sir II .) 2S. 

Mad uni, 40, M. 


Magadha, 1(^ 16, 68, 78, 158. 

MAgadhl, eee PIQ(, 80. 

Maghavk— 8akra, 88. 

Mahkbkhu, 162. 

Malikbhiniahkramaaa, 101, 108. 
M.'ilitlbodhi, 67n. 

Mnhkbmhmk, 88, 89 ; mo Brahmk. 
Malikkatykyana, 94n. 

MahAinati, Ma&juiri, 184. 

Mahnpndktina tutia, 161. 
Mahkparinirvkwa, 117, 119; Nirvfta.i, 
Mahkpr>tliivt, Pkli: Mali&pa/kavl ; eee 
Gaia, 100, 128, 213. 

Mabkpuraaba, Pkli: Mahkpiirim, 169, 
161, 

Mahkrkjaa, tee Chaturmahkrkjnii, 43, 146. 
Malikathknaprkpta, Mahkatbkmu, 183-186, 
193n. 194n. 195, 196n. 203. 

Maliaut, Mahkwat, 60, 72, 78. 
MahAramta, 26, 77, 181. 

Miihkykna. 80, 147, 182, 190, 199, 206. 
Mnhiiida, 8kt. Mabendm, 26, 70^ 74. 
Mahorkgaa, 48. 

Maidari (Mong.), Maitreva, 186. 

Maiaey (Col. P. C.) 26, 2i7. 

Maitreya, Pkli : Metteyya, Tib. Byam«-pa, 
6, 61, 79 ; 81, 146, 147n. 181, 182, 183- 
193, 196, 196n. I97n. 198, 206 ; «m 
M iroku, Miryck. 

Mnijbantika, 8kt. Madliykntika, 77. 
Makara, dolphin, 41, 63, 67, 73, 81, 96. 
Malabar, 82, 86. 

MkIkbhkrI, 39. 

Malla, 16. 122. 

Mandkrava, 116, 120. 
maai^akalkia, 186, 192. 

Mani, Manlohniam, 6, 81. 

Manikrkla, 22, 82. 

Mafiiniri, Mapjughoaba; tee Saraavail, 
Mahkykna, Adityavarmk, 67, 105, 182- 
186, 1960. 199-201, 208, 204. 

Mann, 40 d. 

MkDushibuddbk^ 196. 

Mkra,.MJ Talavartt, Namuuhi, Pkptykn, 
Devadatta, Akkra, 14» 88, 89, 61, 82, 
88-90, 92, 94-97, 10(^ 108, 169 ; Mkra- 
kkyikaa, 89. 

MarUkt, 82. 

MafaTaUt,82l 
Maroo Polo^ 16, 71n. 

Mardonioa, 10. 

Mars, 98. 

Masdayaanian, 195. 

Masson (C.) 82. 

Mktali, 38. 

Mnthurk, 22, 23. 34, 41 n. 8^ 141-142, 
174, 

Matsyaiikrt, 46, 81. 

Maudgalykyana, 182, 183,211. 

Manes, 78. 

Maiirva, Pfili: Mom, mayura, 16, 70, 

l.W. 
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13,(50, HHi, no-na, 117. 12%, ia.s. 
139, 165. 

l*ali : mara, f>l’ 

thf* Mnnrva-d^iinsiv, 15, 70. 

Mrdes, 9, 10. 

Mrg»ili.ns<jp<, l(>2, 

M<*ir;istlinu>s, 4, 5, 34, 76, 82. 

Mf^^lm or Siuii(‘dln, J 445. 

MpiiMiidnis, svv .\li/ind;i, 5, 77, 7 n. 
MonMirv, 93. 

Morn, *445, 130* 

Miliinikuki, 80. 

Mi/iiid«n, MiXtadn^pawha^ 5 4n. 7S. 
ininiiiso|is eloniLri, a2ii. 

Miiiayeff (I. P.) lUin. lOn. 217. 

MiiiilkHlii, 40. 

79. 

Min»kii, .Mailivyji, IS611. 

Miryek, Maitrova, 19Sn. 
niiM*oll:ui<H>iiS!«ciil|»tim^, 13S*1 47, 1 49*15(», 
152-156, 209-242. 

Mo^ or Maiios, H4ii. 

Monj^lia, 9, 31, 208; we ojir, Maidari. 
Mora, eee Manrva, 15S. 

Mndtu^ MTuh tA' !, 34n. 

Mr#j(adftva, Ar#* Sarnalha, 1445. 

Miichilinda Nriprsi, 4:5; tro<‘, 9t). 
mttdrd, 172, 177, 1S7, 189, 192-194, 196. 
Miilianiiiiadans, 29. 

Mu^amuiad Nari, 128, 130, 135, 174, 1B8. 
Miririrta, 18*4, 20:i. 

Muller (F. AV. C.) 52n, 21 4. 
muwdfti (TainiO •k>. 

Mueageten, A|n>11o. 

Mya-ugaii-’dns (Tiliel.) Nirvftaa, 123. 

N. 

N(ioh girls, 111, 112, 213. 

NOga, Nagt, iNfigakanva, 29, 41-46, 50, 57, 
98, 94, lOg-lOH, 110, 120, 123, 131, 
Iddn. 136, 206, 209; N. in tlio hand, 
ld6n. 

N4gabhAi»liaiia, NAgaiiritha— 43, 
Nd^amandn^ 49n. 1(16. 

NA^rjuna, 5, 26. 

Naj«y Maeut Miklds, 98n 
Naigameya, 52. 

Nairailjaiiil, 64. 
nakula^ Tibet. Mea-Ze, 187. 

Nala, 210. 

NAUt^ri, 54. 

N5laiida, 58, 175. 

Naiiiiiehi, 89. 

Nandtika Yakklia, 45. 
nand^deaHtt, 162. 

NAraka, 46. 

NArAyaaa Swanii, 179ti. 

Nar-tliang, 811. 198ii. 

NAtfik. 5, 22,45, 78,211. 

XattlMi, 28, 80, 1 1 1, 1 18, 121, 122, 128, 186. 
fiaiirlea kadaitilia, 32ii. 

NA^'yardusbls, 82, :i6, 
nidiimUtilii, 19, 162; Wftpadmtt, 


Noina'an lion, 82. 

N^psl. 20n. 52, SO, 1.55, 176, 178, 156*187, 
IH9, 

Ni^ri-ri-Khor-snni, 133, 13 4. 

Ni<‘odentu.«, ;^o.v|»rl ol, - 20111 . 

Nikr. 152. 113. 153, 213. 
nimbus, SO, 95. 

Niinmsiaaraii, Skt. Niniiri>mn6i, 61. 

Ni-5, Don. 

Nipi^on. 124. 

NirvAna, 15, 89, 4:1, 6S, 89, 1I3IT. llSn. 

119-124, 144, 160, 172, ISI, 193, 207. 
Norllirotr (Sprn<‘«‘r) 135. 

liriis liidini, I Sin. 

o. 

ojir, 01 n. 

OIiIohIm-i'^ (II.) On. I•<ll. (i/ii. 

Oldonbiirff (S. von) I7in. JH7n. 102, 

101, 217. 

Oldfij'lil (11. ia*,n. 

Onis, !»). 

P. 

padtth^ 67. 
pftdtipiiha^ 129. 
pfidmn^ lotus, 19. 

PadmaiiAblia, Visliau, 18.3. 

PadiiiapAMi, 184, 19hi. 192-195, 199, 20l, 
20*3-:k)5; ee#* Avalokito^vam. 
P;ulnms,nm1>Iiava, 92n. 
padmrhaua, lOS, 165, 167, 172, 194, 20.3, 
205, 211. 

M*3igs-skyes-po, Skt. VirfuZ/nika, 138. 
Faignia, 148-1.50, 213. 

))3ii-lii, or p‘ai-fang, 21. 

Pal-diin-yp-slip, r/Pal-/dan-yp-slirv, 205. 
PalpologiiP, 21 3n. 

Pali or Magndlii, 7, HK 13-15, 20, .39, 152, 
70. 79-80, 1.58, 1.59, 181, 195, 208. 
Paliinlx>t)ini, lVi/ali|»ulra, 76. 

Palmyra, 5. 

pandaniis odonitissimii^, 32n. 

Parioliasikha, 1 41, 1 12. 

Pandiika, 104n. 

Pander, 187n. 
pantUim kar (PAli) 181. 

Panjftb, 6, 7, 8, 11,79, 208. 
l^iinagas, NAgas, 47ni 
panMitla^ 140. 

PAptyAn, eee MAra, 39. 

Paraclete, 61. 

IViraiiimmitavaswittf, Skt. Paranirmata- 
vasavartin, name of a tieaveii, .39, 61. 
parinirfidM^ eee NirvAaa, 4. 

48. 

PArsI, 190. 

PAr^vanAtha, 52. 

/#«zt<i/«,— bignonin suaveolons, iHlii. 
P*VaIipiitra, Gr. Paliinl>otlim, imsierii PA/- 
iiA, 76, 77, 82 : .Mognsthoims, A'oka. 

lattni, 126, 12S. 

PAlnA, 70, 82. 
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ajins-hoivl, 126, 128, IS-ln. 1;J4 14^1 

iHVil, Jo. 

I’eifu cavet, 197 ji. 

IVkin, 57, JH«, 187. 
f'eiit«i)teRi iirjuiia, <<2n. 
i’erf,'aiiioii, j;u, ia5. 
l*erM“l)olif(, 17. 

IV^ians, 9, JO. 21-22, 1,*,|. l»o, 195. 2i;i- 
J<Ts,nn .f vk., JH.J7; Aclucmeiimn,’ 

^ /oro.n.'itnan ; 9.{|,. ’ 

l’<wli!HV!ir. I’iiriisli.i].ura, K{, 151 212- *ee 

.laiiii'iljr.,,.),,- Taklil-i-Ualii. 
limif-'st (A.) 
l>i^'iiiics, 2.-,. ,58. 

J^i^/uf/u—Urus rplij,Mos-i, I8I11, 

I isiina - .\IAra. 29 

- HraliiiiA, 39. 

l..ymW.si (IVtli). Skf. 1‘rivadaNi; 
AM,k.i, 15, |(i. 

JO. 

IMato, IJ. 
i'lntarf‘li, 7 h. 

07ii 

l’n.bl.a„.,a«rfala, bl.An.aarf.ala, 8(i. 

P^'tttittk'siinWft^ 21. 

I’rajui«ti, la! 111. 125. 155. 

» raj lift a, lu-k 

I’niji'iAp^raniilA, 2(H. 
l|‘ra K‘o(l<iin, 179. 

I riik/ <t, old Indian iMtimlar dial< < ( 2(18 
1 raw-najit, |*Ali : I'liaeu.adi, (!8n, <>9 
IWn ((ir.),lV;od.vA.«MhcM..as., 

I’rifiip, l.'a. 
mj’’"" ^ 

Proikonn£‘so.s 34, 206n. 

Pb.leni.v I’liiladch.lios, 77 
F”i'K 10, 11. 

Pu/innA_vi, 26. 
piindarika, 18ln; 

Pnraika Yakklm, 45 
Piinwhapura. Poahawar, 76n 83 
P»wli.va, 131. ' 

P> Tuk, 102, 103. 

Pytl«ij8)ra», 9 . 


« R. 

R^hiila, 13, 14, 95; KtilndAnifitA, 13 
Skt. Hujajfrdia, 14 , 15, 104. 

ft Pffkrnajf hoMalu^ (J9 

Itainafluadeiia, 107n. 

Rknf-ka nf.r cave. Oriisa, 28. 

BatimpAai IJodhiHattva, 184, 19 .> 
Katnaeambhava, 184, Ifti. 

'P^, 34n. ' 

Ri.'/rwitf, 7, 8, 88. 

SUtiMamktint, 82 

“?nn" > '*“■»”«» ««■ 14a.. 

Hodh moiuurteiy, 94. 


Rohini river, 13. 

^^*152' ’ ^^‘’'“®'^®rinthian. 

House . .ti. D.) oJln 
Itndra— A’iva, 94. 

R ujiAvacliani, 39. 

S. 

Sahhadt'iWia-jdtahi, 63f. 

Hacnal jilaces, 143n. 

•VAelii, 38. 
i>i‘«lhan<imiUu, 4. 

SAj.'ani, 14(i. 

Sahainpati ^llrahniA, 39. 
xa/iatrafid/tii, 204. 

SuJia.ssanfto--=,S'akm, 38 

SiAknla, 77. 

Sakka or .S'akra, Indni 7 8 3 m av 01 

6,akti, 105; aw S!inisv)i(l,.ia3 
‘ Itia <1 •di), .Skt. A.ila, 1 jj. 1 19 jj,, , . 

Saiiiantabliadra, 182, 184 19j *' 

Sain-ye, 92ii. ’ ‘ ’ 

P>- 29. 33.39, 41 


ll.i, l-.(. 1.,/ J9I . iii,.a,vmi.niciits, 72ii 
SiiHjrala, Sankala, 77. 

Sawyba. 205. 

.Sa»;,diainillA. 26. 

iJAUKliAo 23 89, 91, 109, 1 18, 1,S6. 
^awkliadnya, 49ii. 

Sankisa, 22 . 

^ansara, 12, 107. 

S:iwskr/t, 80. 

Sao.shyaiit, UK). 

»apta-padfhii^ 139. 

ftnpta rafnthti. IVili • Katin. i 

Sajita TalhA«ata, 18,3 

Sarajatl. 105, 106. Jap. Ben-ten, l l^n. 

SAriputta, Skt. -SrAriputni, ih 2. 211 

Saraath,y2,143;«el8ii>atana. ‘ 

aarvuativAdih school, 80. 

SAtAgera Yaksha, 45. 

^^takarni, 25ii. 

«atokratu. ttf Sakka, 139 
Aatainan^'a, Sakka, 90 
SSAtaiiawai, Skt. AAtai»ar«a, 15 
*o/ra, Pali : *a«a, 181 . 

^vatthf, Skt. SrAvasti. 10. 
ocheruian (L.) 9 . 
t^hiefner, 94n. 95ii. 
bcblagintweit (E.’) 187. 

Seleukoa Kikator, 4, 76 

Senart (R) I6.1. 79 u. 84 . 103 . 218 
Se-ra, 92 n. 

ShAhderi, 23 
Shahr-t-Bahlol, 83 . 

Shan-hsi. I97n. 
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8her-p‘yiu-ma, 204. 
sliorea robu8t*i, IHlii. 

Siam, Siamese, 31, HO, 103, I75. 

SidJhas, 47 n. 

Siddhlirtlia, l^ult ; Siddliatta, Gautama, 4, 
9, 13^ 113, 145. 

SilialudiiKi, Skt. I^iliabidvipa, Ceylon, 70. 
Sikh, 159. 

iSikhf Buddha, VM : Sikht, 74, 181, 188. 
Sikri, 103, 140 

Sileiioa, 34, 82, 80. 139n: 213. 

8i»Mha, 6. Bodhiaativti, 184. 
Simhaiiada, 159ii. 
timAo#, 155. 

Simh^na, 136ii. 

Mimhasiamh/za^ 20 . 

Simpson (W.) 19n. 152, 218. 
siimirg, 48. 

Sindhu river, 10. 

Sin^lese. 20, 26, 114n. 181. 
sirens, 47. 

Siri iPkli), Skt. 5rl, w Lakshrui. Tiru- 
magal; 37, 39, 40, 74, 105, 198; Siriina 
devata, 40, 41. 
ah-iHa, ficuH reli^iosa, 181n. 

^Iva, 43 , 72n. 94, 138n. 

SkyFax, K). 

Smara,-'KkmHr, 95. 

Sinitlr (Vincent A.) 82-84, 125, 131-^135, 
l3Sn. 152, 218. 

Soastos I . ver, 83 
Socrates, 9. 

Sophocles, 189. 

Sosiosh, Saoshyaiit, 190. 

^?r;ivasti, Pkli : Silvatthi, 10. 

8'rivaUa hKure, 162. 

Sianibha, 20. 

Stein (M. A.),79n. 218. 
sthaviras, 46, 205, 210,- 
Slhiivanl, iV/thivi, 101. 
xtotra, 93. 

Strabo, 91. 

stftpa, 15, 19-26, 29, 34, 36, 58, 69, 67, 71, 
180, 187; miniature 8t6p IS 154-156. 
Subliadni, Pali Subliadda, 115, 122. 
Siibhavastu, Swat river, 46. 

Suchiloma Yakklia, 45. 
ftAcki, 21, 41.* 

^'uddhavasa, Pali : Suddhavksa, 60n. 
^'uddhodaiia, 13, 139» 155; am Uuddlia. 
Sujfita, 73. 

Siikhavaii, w Amitabha, 170, 196; SukkzU 

ratt^rtfAka^ 194li. 

Sulcis, 93. 

Sumanak(i/a, 72. 

Samedha or MeKba, 1*42, 143. 

dynasty, 77. 

Siing-yun, 5, 81. 

Biiparf, 191. 

Stipama,— Garu(/a, 48, 49. 

Supavisa Yakklia, 45. 

SArya, 41, 13a 
Suaa» 17. 


SAtra$, buddhist, see Juiaka^ 7, 37, 38, 4 i# 
49. 

Suvastu, Swat river, 83. 

Sven H^in, 174n. 
ztraHika^ 162.' 

Swat, Siibhavastu, 23, 4:1, 8 : 1 , 115, 125, 
138, 140, 141, 144, 1G9, 171, 182, 186, 
189, 190, 211. 

Syrian kingdom, 76. 

T. 

tAhij, taiviz, 116. 
inkkft^ takkei, 32. 

Takht-I-Bahi, 23, 85, 117, 163, 164, 167, 
170, 174, 185. 
tala, 129. 

Tami/, 32, 35, 40ii.; jtm KiwtiI, Tit*iiva//u- 
var, Tirumaga/, aram, muudu^ takkei, 
»okui, 

Tanjor, 1 13n. 

Tanjur^ Tib. /MTan-gyur, 3, 

Taiitra, 190, 213. 

Tara, 93n. 

Taranatlm, 8 In. 174, 208. 

Tathagata, 46, 180. 

Taurus, Skt. Javiiri, 130, 131. 

Tavatimsfi, Skt, Tra^iLMlri/a^t, 38, 61, 90, 

182 . 

Taylor (Col!), 25. 

Temple (B.C.) 197n. 

Ten-gu, Garu^a, 51. 

Tennant (Sir E.) 72ii. 

Ten-nin, 49. 

ikamhha^ Skt. Stamhka^ 20. 

Theodoros iimTi]>ti(m, 8 k 
Thien-kon, Gariu/a; 51, 52. 

Thomas (St.) 78. 
thrones, 28, 29, 5:i; 56, 57. 
fhupa^ Ski. 20. 

Thurston (E.) 33n. ’ 

TilK5t, TiliotavH 3, 6, 9, 27, 31, 68, HO, 105, 
110, 133, 175, 185-187, 192, 201, 206; 
Tibetan dog, 51. 

Tin-thai at Elura, 196, 197. 

Tirhut, 22. 

62. 

Tlrthakas, L22. 

Tfrthamkanis, 43n. IHl n. 

Tirumaga/, A’ri, or Uhrimidevl, 37, 40. 
Tiruva/Ziivar, ‘lOn. 

Tiryagyoni, lHii.,52, 58. 

T’ssa, 20. 

Tomascliek, 206n. 

.Corona, ’ 21 ,, 28; tori-1 (Jap.) 21. 

^rmilokya, 39. 

Tra-shi-lhinn-is), 2(45, 206, 
trees of the Buddlias, IHln. 

TrikAfa, 43. 

Tripitaka^ 5. 
iriratna or triad,. 183. 

OS, 145. 

Turoshkaa, Turks, 79. 
Tusluta,PftU;Tiisita,61 102. 
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Tycho or Forluuii, 4<). 

II. 

Udnyai'iri. in Ori«!«i, 22, 22 ; iu Af AlwA, 40, 
41. 

Udnyaivi, fts, 171M72. 212. 

UdVfliw. IVili; lljjAiw, Gr. Sinnlcni, 42, 
7t}. HO. 

Udumbtira, ftcus iflomeraUi, IHIn. 
Ujjnyini, 20. 

lljjeiiiya, son of Ai)k)i, 20. 

U-K‘on;r, HO. 

Upfiviun, 122. 

llnM'Us, 4 k. 

tiritf}, Pflli : «nn«. lOJ, 102, 100, 182. 
Uruvilva, J’ili: I'ruvehi, 14, 02, 01, 05, 
73, 12(U12H. 

uohwhhn, 101. 102, 101. 211, 212. 
UshnWiavij'iyll. Tib. //T-<ns'-ior-nmin-|iar- 
rjfyiil-nia, 204. 

Utpula flower, 143. 

Uttarn.clidfMft, 121. 

V. 

oAkann, lOn. 4ln. h7. 

Vaibhu<«hikA scIkkA, HO. 

Vairochaiw Itnddhii, 195. 

Vniiakba nakshiilr i, 120, 121. 

VaiAili, l‘Ali ; VesAli, 15. 

ValsniinaMa., V!ii.«r,Avana, 120, 14Hii.; w 
Kubcm. 

/pttjra, 38, IK), ft2n. 92, 139, 140, I'w, 192. 
./VajrapHMi, A’akni, 3H. 90, 91, 92.95, KKi, 
lOH, llHn. 12(>, 121, 125, 184, 1H5, 195, 
197, 203. 

if I'lijriiiaua, 1<, 100, ]42n. 172, 
V.'griiyiidlia, 38. 

Vallw PouNsin (E. de la) ll3n. 
rnrilhimum lly'iire, 102. 

ViVsiivo, --(S'iikra, 28. 

Vniaviirti, Pali : Vmvattlil, 39, 97. 
VAsiHli//n, 25ii. 

Vassilief (V.) 95n. 190n. 

rVrfff, vedic, 7, 8, 38, 49, 54, 105, 158. 

VrHldiwJ, 72. 

Vejnyanta, 38, 

VeasabliA (PAli), Skt. Visvnbhft, 74, 181, 

IHH. 

VetKiaiiaffani. iihhI. Bosnuj'ar, 20. 
Ve/Aadtpa, 15. 

VidiiiA, Bhilsa, 24. 

Vidyadharaa, 47ii. 
vlhttniy 15, 2(), 21. 

Vikautu/ta Bodhi^altva, 184. 


Viknunftdityn, 53, 74. 

I'/nrt, 105 

Vip*i»vi, PAli : Vijcissi, 74, 181, 188. 
VirnfiAaka, 40n. 45, 130. 138. 

Viri'ipfikslia, 13. 1.30, 183. 

Vi.'iluHi, Viii.'iliH.av i mythology. In. 37n, 
72, 159, 

Visvabbh, tee Vcss ibhii. 

Visvakarma, 95. 

Visvanfara JiUaka, 150. 

Visvapwi, 184, 185. 
piifnuga, girdle, 41, 

vv. 

Wjiddell (J)r. L. ,V.) 105n. 177n. 19 Oi. 218. 
Wei-chl-T-siim; of Ivliotan, '08. 
wheel .symbDl, 14'>, 151, 15S-1.59. 
woman in sculjjture, 35. 
wood-oarvinjr. 29-30. 

Wu4‘ai-shnn, 197n. 

X. 

Xer.V(w, 4. 10. 

Y. 

Y.aksha, PAli: \akkha, 30, 40n. 11, ‘Wn. 
45, 46, 73, 95, 102n. 103, 104, 1 1 1 n. 13(5, 
137 208 

YakAliini, PAli: YakkhinI, 41, lln. 101, 

111 . 

Yaml, 114. 

Yamuna, mod. Jamna, 45. 

Yavana, (Ireeks, 77 ; Yavanani, 110, 128, 
130. 

Ya^odharA, 13. 

Yaiidigard, 81n. 

tfe dharmA h'etufrahhamWXy 178. 

Yeld (Dr.) 25. 

Ye-tha or Sakas, 78. 

Yoj'kliArya school, 184. 

Yo)?inls, «orcere88e.s, 111. 

Yonnka, Yavana, 7l 
Yiieh-chi, 76, 77, 79, 80, 208. 

Yule (Col. H.) 7 In. 170n. 

YfksufisAi, 23, 82, 110. 

z. 

Zarathushtra, Zoroaster, 165. 
zebu, on pillars, 151, 152. 

Zens, 91, 93, 213. 

Zdchd-ienno (Jap.) VirhdAaka, 130n. 
Zorwttitrians, tee Ferrer, Msisdayiusuian 
Sosiosh, Mani, 81, 195. 




